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REPORT 


OF    THB 


SUPERINTENDED  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law,  herewith  is  submitted 
the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880 . 


REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION,    OFFICERS,    AND 
STANDING  COMMITTEES,   1880. 


President,    -----    N.    B.    STONE. 
MEMBERS. 


N.  B.  STONE 

GEO.  L.  DARLING.... 

CHAS.  G.  EWING 

Dr.  T    H.  FERGUSON 

S.  A.   HUSSEY 

HENRY  KIMBALL.... 

j.  j.  McDonnell.... 

H.  C.  PATRIDGE 

L.  THOMPSON 

L.  H.  VAN  SCHAICK. 
L.  WADHAM 


OFFICE. 


216  Sansome  street 

649  Market  street 

120  Sutter  street 

101  Dupont  street 

524  Davis  street 

505  Clay  street 

S.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Market  streets 

S24  Kearny  street ....'. 

N.  E.  cor.  Bush  and   Kearny  Bts. . 

606  Montgomery  street 

224  Bush  street 


RESIDENCE. 


Palace  Hotel. 
69  Tehama  street. 


32")  Filbert  street. 

14S  Sixth  street. 

15  Sixth  street. 

S24  Kearny  street. 

1023  Washington  street. 

129  Page  street. 

1909  Leavenworth  street 


Superintendent  o."  Common  Schools JNO.   W.  TAYLOR New  City  Hall. 

Deputy  Supt.  of  Common  Schools DUDLEY  C.  STONE New  City  Hall. 

Secretary GEORGE  BEANSTON New  City  Hall. 

Assistant  Secretary JNO.  H.  F.  PECK New  City  Hall. 

Assistant  Secretary GEORGE  WADE New  City  Hall. 

Messenger  and  Storekeeper C.   P.   WEBSTER New  City  Hall. 

Messenger GEORGE  A.  LOWN K V New  City  Hall. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Classification— Ewing,  Thompson,  Darling,  Stone,  Taylor. 
Rules  and  Regulations — Ferguson,  Ewing,  VanSchaick. 

Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers— Van  Schaick,  Kimball,  Stone,  Taylor. 
Evening  Schools— Darling,  Hussey,  Ferguson. 
School  Houses  and  Sites— Ewing.  Patridge. 
Salaries— McDonnell,  Patridge,  Darling. 
Judiciary — Hussey,  Van  Schaick,  Ferguson . 
Furniture  and  Supplies— Wadham,  Kimball. 
Finance— Thompson,  Wadham,  McDonnell. 
Printing — Kimball,  Thompson,  Hussey. 
Janitors— Patridge,  Wadham,  McDonnell,  Stone,  Taylor. 
Director  Chas.  G.  Ewing  served  during  the  month  of  November  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Director  John  J.  Mountain. 


OF     COMMON     SCHOOLS. 


RULES   OF   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 


OKGANIZATION. 

ELECTION     OF     PRESIDENT. 

Section  1 .  The  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year,  and  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  continue  for  one  year.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  a  Presi- 
dent j>ro  tern,  shall  be  chosen,  who  shall  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President. 

STANDING     COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  appoint,  during  the  month  of  December, 
subject  to  the  approval  ol  the  Board,  the  following  Standing  Committees, 
consisting  of  three  members  each : 


1. 

Classification. 

2. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

3. 

Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

4. 

Evening  Schools. 

5. 

School  Houses  and  Sites. 

6. 

Salaries . 

7. 

Furniture  and  Supplies. 

8. 

Judiciary . 

9. 

Finance. 

10. 

Printing. 

11. 

Janitors 

REGULAR     MEETINGS. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  when  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  Board 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  business,  or  adjourn.  The  hour  of  opening  the 
sessions  of  the  Board,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  shall  be 
eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  seven  and  a  half 
o'clock,  p.  m  . 

QUORUM. 

Sec.  4.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 


4  EULES  OF  THE 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

OBDER     OF    BUSINESS. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  quorum,  shall  cause  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read.  If  a 
quorum  be  not  present  within  fifteen  minutes  past  the  regular  hour  for  meet- 
ing, the  Board  shall  stand  adjourned.  The  order  of  business  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.     Beading  of  the  Minutes. 

3.     Communications  and  Petitions. 

3.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4.  Appointment,  Election  and  Nomination  of  Teachers, 

5.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Unfinished  Business, 

8.  New  Business. 

POINTS     OF     OEDEE . 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  meetings;  he 
may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of  any 
member  regularly  seconded,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  in  order  until 
the  question  on  the  appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

OEDEE    OF    SPEAKING . 

Sec.  7.  "When  two  or  more  members  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the 
President  shall  name  the  member  who  may  speak  first. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    PKESIDENT. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  to  put  a  ques- 
tion, but  may  read  sitting.  He  shall  declare  all  votes;  but  if  any  member 
doubt  the  vote,  the  President,  without  debate,  shall  require  the  members 
voting  to  rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  shall  declare  the  result. 

committee   of   the   whole. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  when  the  Board 
goes  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole;  at  any  other  time  he  may  call  any 
member  to  the  chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than 
one  meeting, 

YEAS    AND     NAY=. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  member,  take  the 
sense  of  the  Board  by  yeas  and  nays. 


BOARD     OF    EDUCATION. 


ORDEE    OF    MOTIONS. 

Sec.  11.  All  questions  shall  be  stated  by  the  President  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in 
its  nature;  except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  and 
the  longest  time  shall  be  put  first.  After  a  motion  is  seconded  and  stated  by 
the  President,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  withdrawn 
by  consent  of  the  Board  before  a  decision  or  an  amendment. 

MOTION     TO    ADJOUBN. 

Sec.  12.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to  adjourn  as  always  in 
order,  except  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put 
and  not  decided,  or  during  roll-call;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

peevious    question. 

Sec.  13.  The  President  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the  following 
form:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?"  and  all  debate  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  the  previous  question  shall  have  been  decided.  The  adoption 
of  the  previous  question  shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate  and  bring  the  Board 
to  a  direct  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  be  any,  in  their  regular 
order,  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

special  meetings. 

Sec.  14.  The  President  or  Superintendent  may,  and  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  any  three  members,  the  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board;  but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on  shorter  notice  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat,  except  that 
for  which  the  meeting  shall  have  been  called. 

APPOINTMENT     OF    COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  15.  All  committees  shall  bs  appointed  by  the  President,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  the  Board. 

PRESIDENT     EX-OFFICIO     MEMBER     OF     CERTAIN     COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  16.  The  President  sh  til  be  ex-offioio  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification,  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers, and  ol  the  Committee  ou  Janitors. 


RULES     OF     THE 


EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS. 

DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS  IN  DEBATE. 

Sec.  17.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak,  he  shall  rise  in  his  place, 
address  the  President,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  under 
discussion;  and  the  pecuniary  wants  or  condition  of  applicants  for  positions, 
or  of  their  relatives,  shall  bear  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  Board. 

SEVEN  VOTES  REQUIRED  TO  PAPS  ANY  MEASUKE  . 

Sec.  18 .  No  measure  or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  passed  by  seven 
votes,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time,  to  recon- 
sider, to  commit,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  amend,  to  substitute,  or  the  previous 
question. 

EXCUSE  FROM  VOTING . 

Sec.  19.  Every  member  shall  give  his  vote  when  a  question  is  put,  unless 
excused  by  the  Board  for  special  reasons;  and  the  question  of  excuse  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  A  motion  to  excuse  can  only  be  made  before  the 
Board  divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  is  commenced. 

RULES  OF  DEBATE. 

Sec.  20.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject, 
without  leave  of  the  Board,  unless  he  be  the  mover  or  proposer  of  the  matter 
pending,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  permitted  to  reply  the  second  time,  but 
not  until  all  other  members  choosing  to  speak  have  done  so. 

RECONSIDERATION. 

Sec.  21.  No  member  who  did  not  vote  with  the  majority  shall  move  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote.  A  reconsideration  can  only  be  had  at  the  same 
or  first  subsequent  meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS  TO  BE  IN  WRITING. 

Sec.  22.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  with  the  name  of 
the  mover,  and  any  motion  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the  President 
direct,  or  any  member  request  it. 

RECORD  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

Sec.  23.  Propositions  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  unless  carried, 
shall  not  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
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AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  24.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that  under 
consideration,  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  an  amendment . 

OEDEE  OF  MOTIONS. 

Sec.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  or  proposition 
shall  be  entertained,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  the 
previous  question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  given  day,  to 
commit,  to  amend,  to  substitute;  which  several  motions  shall  take  a  prece- 
dence in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above  stated. 

VOTES  FOE  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  MONEY  SHALL  BE  BY  YEAS  AND  NAYS. 

Sec.  26.  All  motions,  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  of  the  Board,  requir- 
ing the  disbursement  of  money,  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
vote  registered. 

elections  by  ballot. 


Sec.  27.     All  elections  must  be  by  ballot. 

MOTIONS    COMMITTED. 

Sec.  28.  All  motions  and]  reports  may  be  committed,  and  re-committed, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

DIVISION  OF  A  QUESTION.. 

Sec.  29.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a  question  when  it  is 
susceptible  of  division. 

BEADING  OF  PAPEES.. 

Sec.  30.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  is 
objected  to  by  any  member,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Board. 

MAJOEITY  VOTE  BEQUIEED  TO  SUSPEND  EULES  OE  EEGULATIONS. 

Sec.  31.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  requisite  for 
hi     suspension  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  or  regulation  of  the  schools. 


RULES     OF     THE 


cushing's  manual. 


Sec.  32.     If,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  questions  arise  which  are  not 
treated  of  above,  they  shall  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  Cushing's  Manual. 


AMENDMENT  OE  REPEAL  OF  RULES. 


Sec.  33.  The  Eules  or  Regulations  may  be  amended  or  repealed  atany 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  eight  members,  notice 
thereof  having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 


DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

Sec.  34:.  The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  the  classifica- 
of  all  schools,  except  the  evening  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  classes  in 
the  same,  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued  therein. 

They  shall  determine  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  pupils  shall  be 
promoted  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  of  the  schools  of 
the  Department. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  such  text  books  aa 
may  be  needed  in  the  course  of  study. 

They  shall  determine  the  rank  of  all  assistant  teachers,  and  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  all  promotions  of  such  assistant  teachers  from  one  grade 
to  another  in  the  same  school,  and  no  such  promotion  shall  be  made  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  recommended  by  this  Committee. 

They  shall  receive  and  act  upon  all  reports  of  Principals  and  acting 
Principals  with  regard  to  incompetent  teachers,  and  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  Board  for  final  action. 

COMMITTEE    ON   EULES    AND    EEGULATIONS. 

Sec.  35.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  take  into  careful 
consideration  every  proposition  presented  to  the  Board  to  repeal  or  to  amend 
any  rule,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  them,  and  shall  report  in 
writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 
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They  shall  attend  to  all  matters  of  discipline  referred  to  them  by  the  Board 
or  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  investigate  the  charges  which  may  be  pre- 
ferred against  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  neglect  or  violation  of  duty, 
and  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  36.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
shall  take  under  consideration  all  nominations  of  teachers  made  in  open 
Beard. 

They  shall  caiefully  examine  into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  such 
nominees,  and  report  to  the  Board  the  candidates  whom  they  consider  to  be 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  positions  for  which  the  nominations  were  made. 

They  shall  report  briefly  to  the  Board  the  reasons  for  their  recommenda- 
tion, and  no  person  whose  fitness  for  a  position  as  teacher  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  this  Committee  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  any  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Department. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  all  transfers  of  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another,  but  no  such  transfers  shall  be  made  except  during  vaca- 
tions and  until  the  same  have  been  recommended  by  this  Committee. 

COMMITTEE    ON    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  37.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have  special  charge 
of  all  the  Evening  Schools,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  in  relation 
to  the  formation,  extension  and  welfare  of  the  schools.  All  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  these  schools  shall  be 
referred  to  this  Committee.  They  shall  visit  them  as  often  as  practicable, 
and  report  to  the  Board  the  registration  of  pupils,  the  character  of  attend- 
ance, and  such  other  information  as  may  furnish  the  Board  with  a  correct 
idea  of  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  these  schools. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SCHOOL   HOUSES    AND    SITES. 

Sec.  38.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sit'-s  shall  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  school  houses  and  school  lots  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  repairs,  and  shall  have  the  control 
o'  all  persons  employed  in  the  Carpenter's  Department.  The  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  shall  indorse  all  requisitions  for  materials  to  be  used  in  said 
Department. 

They  shall  communicate  such  information  in  regard  to  the  location,  erec- 
tion and  alteration  of  school  buildings  and  the  repairs  thereof,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  Board  to  act  upon;  and  they  shall  report  in  writing 
during  the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  the  condition  of  all  School  property. 
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They  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  require  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vertise for  two  weeks  in  two  daily  papers  having;  the  largest  circulation  (one 
morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  repairs  or  addi- 
tions to  school  houses,  and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings;  and  shall 
propose  plans  and  written  specifications  therefor  to  the  Board.  All  such 
proposals  shall  be  received  by  the  Saparintendeut  and  opaned  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  when  accepted  the  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  supervise  the  contract  to  be  made  by  the  Board,  and  its  execution,  report- 
ing any  deviation  therefrom  to  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SALARIES. 

Sec.  39.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall,  on  the  second  regular  meeting 
in  December,  report  a  schedule  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  paid  monthly  by  the  Board,  said  schedule  to 
commence  and  continue  in  operation  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1880. 

They  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  in  the  month  of  June  an 
annual  report,  stating  the  total  amount  required  for  salaries  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

COMMITTEE    ON    JUDICIARY. 

Sec.  40.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  shall  examine  the  laws  and  report 
concerning  questions  of  law  in  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FURNITURE    AND    SUPPLIES. 

Sec.  41.  The  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  found  necessary;  and  they  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
purchase  of  the  same.  They  shall,  in  May  of  each  year,  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  to  advertise  for  two  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers  having  the 
largest  circulation  (one  morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  propo- 
sals for  supplying  the  Department  with  whatever  stationery,  furniture,  fuel, 
stoves  and  other  articles  may  be  needed  by  the  schools  or  by  the  Board,  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  year,  beginning  the  1st  of  July  following. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

Sec  42.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  audit  all  bills  against  the 
School  Fund,  except  salaries,  rents  and  water.  All  demands  except  the  cur- 
rent monthly  expenses  <  f  salaries,  rents,  water  and  bills  presented  under 
written  contracts  with  the  Board,  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  person  presenting 
the  bills.     All  bills  and  demands  on  the  School  Fund,  other  than  for  salaries, 
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rents  and  contracts,  shall  be  payable  two  weeks  after  such  bills  have  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Committee  incurring  the  same. 

The  Committee  shall  annually,  in  July,  examine  the  acconnts  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  and  of  the  City  and  County  Treasurer. 

All  demands  for  the  current  monthly  expenses  for  salaries,  rents  and 
water,  shall  be  drawn  each  month,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

They  shall,  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  February  in  each  year,  report  to 
the  Board  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  whuh  will  be  required  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  annual  expenses  of 
public  instruction  in  said  city  and  county,  specifying  the  amount  required 
for  supplies  furnished  to  pupils,  for  purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leas- 
ing rooms  or  buildings,  for  erecting  buildings,  and  for  furnishing,  fitting  up, 
altering,  enlarging  and  repairing  the  buildings  and  premises  under  their 
charge,  for  the  support  of  schools  which  shall  have  been  organized  since  the 
last  annual  apportionment  by  the  Board,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors, 
clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  such  further  sum  or  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
April  1,  1872. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Chairman  of  each  Committee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  month,  the 
approximate  amount  of  money  which  each  Committee  may  expend  during 
the  month. 

COMMITTEE     OX     FRIXTIXG. 

Sec.  43.  The  Committee  on  Printiug  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all 
printing  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  advertise 
for  two  weeks  in  two  daily  papers  having  the  largest  circulation  (one  morn- 
ing and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  printing  blanks,  cards, 
record  books  and  other  similar  supplies  of  the  Department. 


COMMITTEE  OX  JANITORS. 

Sec.  44.  The  Committee  on  Janitors  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  suita- 
ble persons  for  the  position  of  Janitors.  When  necessary,  the  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  suspend  Janitors  temporarily,  and  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Board  for  approval  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD  XECESSARY  TO  INCUR  EXPENSE  OVER  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

Sec.  45.  No  Director  shall  incur  any  expense  against  the  Department 
unless  authorized  by  the  Board;  provided,   that  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
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for  repairs  or  supplies,  on  the  application  of  any  Director,  or  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  or  the  Committee  on 
Furniture  and  Supplies,  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  the  same  at  an  ex- 
pense not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars. 


TEACHERS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHEBS. 


Sec.  46.  All  teachers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  elected,  (except  those 
holding  State  Normal  School  Diplomas)  and  all  those  now  teaching  in  the 
Department  who  are  found  to  be  incompetent,  must  pass  an  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  lids  City  and  County,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  ELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  47.  Whenever  an  additional  teacher  is  required,  or  a  vacancy  is  to 
be  filled,  each  Director  may,  in  open  Board,  nominate  one  candidate  for  the 
position,  and  all  nominations  so  made  sball  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  who  shall  report  thereon  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Board  shall  proceed  to  appoint  one  of  the  candidates  nominated, 
to  the  position.  The  appointment  shall  continue  for  six  months  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  the  Board. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  appointment, the  Board  shall  proceed  to  elect 
such  appointee  permanently  to  the  position;  provided,  that  he  or  she  present  to 
the  Board  a  certificate  of  success,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification;  but  if  such  appointee  fail  to  present  such  certificate  to  the 
Board,  his  or  her  position  shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  a  new  appointment 
shall  be  made. 


ALL  APPOINTMENTS  AKD  ELECTIONS  TO  BE  BY  BALLOT. 

Sec.  48.  In  appointing  or  electing  teachers,  all  voting  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  no  Director  shall  be  excused  from  voting  except  for  good  cause,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 
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TEACHERS  TO  HOLD  POSITIONS  AT  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Sec.  49.  All  teachers  shall  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  whenever  the  Superintendent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Classification  unanimously  report  to  the  Board  that  any  teacher  is  ineffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory,  such  teacher's  position  shall  be  declared  vacant;  the 
Board  shall  take  final  action  thereon  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 


APPOINTMENTS,  ASSIGNMENTS  AND  SALARIES  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  50.  The  Board  shall  nominate  and  appoint  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  regular  teachers  are  nominated  and  appointed,  such  number  of 
8ubstitute  teachers  as  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  all  temporary  vacancies  in  any  of  the  schools  of   the  Department. 

The  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  appointed  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  51.  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  commence  at  the  time  they  respec- 
tively enter  upon  their  duties. 

ABSENCE. 

Sec.  52.  No  teacher  absent  from  duty  during  a  session  shall  be  paid  for 
that  day's  service,  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 


SUPERINTENDENT   AND   HIS   DUTIES. 

OFFICE  HOURS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  53.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  shall  keep  regular  office  hours  other  than  school  hours,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board. 
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VISIT  SCHOOLS — CALL  TEACHERS    MEETINGS. 

Sec.  54.  He  shall  visit  schools,  advise  with  teachers  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  School  Department.  He  shall 
have  power  to  call  occasional  meetings  of  teachers  whenever  he  may  deem 
such  meetings  necessary. 

AID  TO  COMMITTEES — EX-OEEICIO    MEMBER  OF  CERTAIN    COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  55.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  information  to 
the  various  committees  as  they  may  require.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Classification,  Credentials  aud  Qualifications  of 
Teachers,  and  Janitors. 

FORMS  AND  BLANKS. 

Sec.  56.  He  shall  prepare,  in  uniform  style,  the  form  of  all  blanks,  cards, 
circulars,  etc.,  used  in  the  Department,  ami  shall  indorse  all  orders  and  re- 
quisitions before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

SUSPENSION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  57.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  any  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  for  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  final  action. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

Sec.  58.  He  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another,  when  good  reasons  exist  for  so  doing. 

EXCHANGE  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Sec.  .59.  He  shall  exchange  the  educational  documents  of  the  Board  with 
those  of  the  educational  officers  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  and 
shall  preserve  the  documents  so  received  in  the  library  of  the  Board. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Sec.  60.  He  shall  report  semi-annually  the  financial  condition  of  the  De- 
partment, and  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  schools,  and  their  educational 
condition,  and  he  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  Board,  iu  writing,  the  whole  number  of  schools 
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within  its  jurisdiction,  the  length  of  time  they  shall  have  been  kept  open, 
the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school,  the  whole  amount  of  money 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  education  during  the  year  end- 
ing at  the  date  of  the  report,  distinguishing  the  amount  received  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  State,  and  from  all  other  and  what  sources,  the  manne 
in  which  such  moneys  shall  have  been  expended,  and  such  other  information 
as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  m^y,  from  time  to  timer 
require  in  relation  to  public  school  education  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  and  to  examine,  ascertain,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  religious  sectarian  teaching 
and  books  have  been  violated  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  stating  which  of  the  schools  have  been 
visited  by  him,  and  adding  such  comments  in  respect  to  the  matters  here 
specified  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in 
July  and  January  of  each  year,  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  government,  course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  discipline, 
and  conduct  of  such  schools  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and  of 
the  schools  generally. 

DUTIES    REQUIRED    RY    STATE    LAW. 

Sec.  61.    The  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty— 

1.  To  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars  and  instruc- 
tions which  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction,  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  To  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  annually,  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  of  August,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  last  day  of 
June  next  preceding,  such  statistics  as  may  be  required  by  him  or  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  To  preside  over  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  To  enforce  the  use  of  text  books  adopted  by  the  Board   of   Education. 

5.  To  keep  on  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  To  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records,  books,  doc- 
uments and  papers  belonging  to  the  office. 


DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

OFFICE    HOURS    OF    DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  62.  The  Deputy  shall  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  shall  keep  office  hours  and  per- 
form the  usaal  official  duties  of  the  Superintendent. 
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Sec.  63.  It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  visit  schools,  and  to  ascertain,  by 
frequent  oral  examination,  the  condition  of  the  classes. 

Sjbc.  64.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  observe  carefully  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  pursued  by  teachers.  He  shall  give  advice  and  assistance 
to  teachers,  and  shall,  in  their  presence,  exemplify  before  their  classes  the 
best  methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  65.  He  shall,  twice  a  month,  present  to  the  Committee  on  Classifi- 
cation a  written  report  of  the.  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of 
the  classes  that  have  been  visited  by  him.  All  such  reports  submitted  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  held  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Board  only, 
but  shall  neither  be  published  nor  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

RECORDS    AND   FILES. 

Sec.  66.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Board 
and  of  all  papers  directed  to  be  placed  on  file;  he  shall  keep  a  full  and  accur- 
ate record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  index  of  the  same. 

notices  to  be  given. 

Sec.  67.  He  shall  notify  all  members  of  special  and  adjourned  meetings; 
he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed,  stating  the 
commission  and  names  of  the  members  associated  with  him;  he  shall  notify 
teachers  of  their  appointments,  and  shall  give  such  other  notices  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

VOTES    TO    BE   TRANSMITTED. 

Sec.  68.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  resolutions  and  docu- 
ments which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  various  committees,  to  .teachers,  or  to  other  persons. 

EXAMINATION    OF   BILLS. 

Sec.  69.  He  shall  examine  and  certify  to  all  bills  or  claims  presented  to 
the  Board  for  payment,  and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  and  present  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance a  balance-sheet  of  his  books  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 
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DEPOSITORY. 


Sec.  70.  He  shall  also,  nuder  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  have 
charge  of  the  Depository,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  articles  received 
and  distributed. 


ADYEKTISEXIiXTS. 


Sec.  71.     He  shall  publish  all  advertisements  ordered  by  the  Board,  or  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 


REGULATIONS   OP   THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


F  Section  1.  The  schools  of  the  Department  shall  be  classified  as  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  and  Evening  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  end  on 
the  last  day  of  the  following  June. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  term  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  following  the  Fourth  of  July;  the  second  term  on  the  first  Monday 
succeeding  the  Christmas  vacation.  Each  term  shall  be  of  twenty-three 
weeks'  duration.  The  vacations  of  the  schools  shall  be  as  follows:  the 
twelfth  week  of  each  term;  two  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year  succeeding  the  second  term.  The  following 
holidays  shall  be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz:  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
throughout  the  year;  Christmas  Day;  New  Year's  Day;  Twenty-second  of 
February;  First  of  May;  Fourth  of  July,  and  Days  of  Thanksgiving  or  Fast- 
ing designated  by  State  or  National  authority. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the 
schools  in  case  of  emergency,  but  his  action  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  consideration  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sec.  5.-  Each  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions.  The  morning 
session  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  end  at  12  m.  There  shall  be  a  re- 
cess of  15  minutes  at  10:45  a.  m.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  12  m., 
and  end  at  3  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  to  1p,  m.  A 
calisthenic  exercise  of  five  minutes  shall  be  given  at  10  a.  m.,  and  at  2  p.  m. 
in  all  grades.  • 

Sec.  6.  In  Primary  grades  the  afternoon  session  shall  close  at  2:30  p.  m." 
A  recess  of  15  minutes  shall  be  given  in  7th  and  8th  grades  at  1:45  p.  jr. 
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DUTIES    OF    TEACHEKS. 

Sec.  7.  All  Teachers  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
Utiles  that  relate  to  their  school  duties. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  shall  punctually  keep  the  hours  for  opening  and  dis- 
missing school;  shall  remain  upon  the  school  premises  during  the  intermis- 
sion at  noon,  except  when  excused  by  the  Committee  on  Eules  and  Regula- 
tions, and,  during  session  hours,  shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
school  duties. 

Sec.  9.  Teachers  shall  be  in  their  class  rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  9 
o'clock  by  the  city  time.  Principals  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  attendance 
and  absence  of  Assistants,  in  the  "Teachers'  Time  Table"  provided  for  that 
purpose,  including  their  own  record.  Any  teacher  reported  tardy  three  or 
more  times  during  any  one  month,  shall  report  personally  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  if  no  satisfactory  excuse  be  given,  such  teacher  shall  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Superintendent,  and  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  who  may  reinstate  or  report  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  10.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases, 
when  other  means  fail  to  secure  obedience.  No  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment shall  be  allowed;  and  no  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  the 
High  Schools,  nor  upon  girls  in  Grammar  grades.  Each  Principal  shall 
record  in  the  State  Register  each  case  of  corporal  punishment,  the  name, 
age  and  offense  of  the  pupil,  and  report  the  number  of  cases  monthly  to  the 
Board. 

Sec.  11.  Principals  shall  require  the  school-yards  to  be  open  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  nine  o'clock,  and  the  bell  to  be  ruug  for  the  admission  of  pu- 
pils to  their  classrooms  at  ten  minutes  before  nine  o'clock.  In  rainy  weath- 
er, one  or  more  classrooms  shall  be  open  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  whenever  a  regular  teacher 
is  absent  from  his  or  her  class  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  send  immediately  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  for  a  substitute,  unless  said  regular  teacher  shall 
inform  the  Principal,  beforehand,  that  he  or  she  will  be  present  before  9 :15 
o'clock,  and  failing  to  give  sucn  notice,  said  teacher  will  lose  half  a  day. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of 
their  schools;  Assistants,  for  order  in  their  own  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Principals  shall  detail  Assistants,  in  regular  order,  weekly,  to 
take  charge  of  the  yards  at  fifteen  miuutes  before  9,  during  the  morning  re- 
cess and  the  noon  intermission,  except  in  Grammar  Schools  where  there  are 
Vice-Principals .  In  such  schools  the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  shall 
take  charge  of  the  yard. 

Sec.  15.  Principals  shall  give  such  directions  to  the  Janitors  of  their 
schools  as  will  insure  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  yards,  schoolrooms  and 
furniture,  and  if  Janitors  fail  to  follow  their  instructions,  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  and  to  the  Committee  on  Janitors.     Principals    shall   be   re- 
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sponsible  for  the  care  of  school  buildings;  and  for  the  loss  of  keys  belonging 
to  schools  under  their  charge  during  school  hours;  Janitors,  at  all  other 
times. 

Sec.  16.  Principals  when  not  engaged  in  teaching  a  class,  shall  devote 
their  time  to  the  general  supervision  of  their  schools,  and  to  directing  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  their  Assistants.  They  shall  personally 
inspect  the  buildings,  yards  and  outhouses  daily,  and  report  any  delinquency 
of  Janitors  to  the  Committee  on  Janitors.  They  shall  remain  in  their  offices 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  10  each  morning,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  close 
of  school  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  relating  to 
schools  with  parents  and  others;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  informa- 
tion concerning  their  schools  to  parties  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  it. 
They  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  during  school  hours  to  the 
direct  instruction  of  the  several  classes  in  the  schools,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  general  duties  of  supervision,  under  such  rules  as  the  Committee 
on  Classification  may  prescribe  for  each  school.  During  the  time  thus  set 
aside  for  instruction,  Principals  must  not  abandon  their  duties  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  performance  of  business  which  is  not  urgent  in  its  nature,  but 
must  require  persons  desiring  business  appointments  with  them  to  return 
during  the  hours  set  apart  exclusively  for  transaction  of  business.  Princi- 
pals shall  post  proper  notices  in  each  school,  stating  place  and  4time  when 
they  can  be  consulted,  according  to  the  above  rule. 

Sec.  17.  At  the  annual  examination,  Principals  shall  superintend  the 
written  examinations  ordered  by  the  Board,  shall  report  the  results  to  the 
Board,  and  make  promotions  of  classes  in  accordance  with  instructions. 
Such  report  shall  include  the  number  examined  and  the  number  promoted. 
No  papers  connected  with  the  annual  examinations  shall  be  furnished  for 
publication  except  by  permission  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  on  proper 
blanks,  all  requisitions  for  stationery,  pens,  ink,  paper,  blanks,  cards,  etc., 
and  such  orders  shall  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  All  requisi- 
tions must  be  countersigned  by  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies 
before  being  filled. 

Sec.  19.  Principals  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  monthly 
reports  of  their  schools  on  the  Monday  following  the  last  Friday  of  each 
school  month,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  which  reports 
shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  20.  Principals  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  any  or  all  incompetent  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
classes  under  their  supervision.  A  single  neglect  of  any  Principal  in  the 
Department  to  make  such  report  shall  subject  such  Principal  to  suspension, 
as  the  Committee  may  determine. 

Sec.  21.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  public  examinations  only  at 
the  end  of  the  last  term  of  the  school  year. 
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Sec.  22.  Principals  may  visit  any  other  schools  in  the  Department,  their 
absence  not  to  exceed  one  day  in  each  term,  and  their  classes  shall  be  re- 
tained under  the  charge  of  a  Vice-Principal  or  Assistant  during  their  absence. 

Sec.  23.  Principals  may  promote  deserving  pupils,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  transfer  those  who  f.iil  to  a  lower  grade,  or  change 
pupils  from  one  class  to  another,  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  month,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  2i.  In  the  month  of  Juby,  annually,  after  the  classification  is  com- 
pleted, the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Classification  Committee,  showing  the  kind  of  class  assigned  to  each  teacher, 
and  any  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  pupils  of  any  class. 

Sec.  25.  Principals  shall  report  immediately  to  the  Superintend*  nt  any 
willful  violation,  by  Vice-Principals  or  Assistants,  of  the  Rules  of  the  De- 
partment, which  reports  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Kales  and  Regulations  any 
violation  by  Principals  as  well  as  by  Vice-Principals  or  Assistants. 

Sec.  26.  Principals  shall  post  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  grade  of  each 
class  on  the  outside  door  of  each  class-room. 

Sec.  27.  The  Principal  of  each  Grammar  School,  and  of  each  Primary 
School  of  eight  or  more  classes,  may  call  a  meeting  of  Assistants  on  the  last 
Friday  of  each  school  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  in- 
struction; and  the  pupils  may  be  dismissed  at  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  this 
meeting. 

Sec  28.  Each  Assistant  in  the  Grammar  Department  shall  keep  a  "  Class 
Record  Book, "  showing  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil,  and 
shall  send  a  monthly  report,  in  the  required  form,  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Sec.  29.  Each  Assistant  Teacher  shall  keep  a  "Slid.-  i;  ster"  in  the 
required  form,  including  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  each  pupil,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  30.  Principals  shall  see  that  all  record  books  are  correctly  kept;  but  in 
keeping  class  records  of  recitations  and  scholarship,  Assistants  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  manner  of  crediting  pupils,  both  by 
recitations  and  by  written  weekly  or  monthly  examinations. 

Sec.  31.  Teachers  shall  have  power  to  hold  pupils  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  their  way  to  or  from  school,  or  on  the  school 
premises.  They  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  them  from  gathering  around  the 
premises  before  the  time  of  opening  the  yards,  and  shall  require  them  to  go 
home  immediately  after  dismissal. 

Sec.  32.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  their  rooms,  and  shall  especially  avoid  an  excessive  degree  of 
heat.  At  each  recess  they  shall  open  doors  and  windows  so  as  to  secure  an 
effectual  change  of  air.  Windows  shall  be  opened  by  lowering  them  from 
the  top,  and  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  strong  current  of  air. 
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Sec.  33.  All  teachers  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  the  Public  Schools 
during  school  hours,  without  leave  from  the  Board,  or,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  without  permission  from  the 
Committee  on  Paries  i  nd  Regulations,  shall  forfeit  their  positions  as  teach- 
ers. The  Committee  a  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  in  no  case  issue  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks.  If  a  continuation  of  absence  is 
desired,  it  can  only  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board.  No  teacher  excused  by 
the  Committee  or  by  the  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for 
his  or  her  services  during  such  absence.  No  excuse  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Committee  ou  Rules  and  Regulations  on  application  by  letter  or  messenger, 
except  in  extreme  cases  of  accident  or  illness  reported  by  the  Principal.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  upon  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  excuse. 

Sec.  34.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  (unless  the  first  falls  on  Sunday,  and  then  on  the 
day  previous),  and  on  the  closing  day  of  each  school  term,  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  a  list  of  the  absences  of  the  teachers  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  including  their  own,  during  the  previous  month.  In  pre- 
paring this  list,  they  shah  state  the  name  and  the  exact  time  of  absence  of 
each  teacher,  together  with  the  dates  of  and  reasons  for  such  absence;  incase 
no  absence  shall  have  occurred,  that  fact  shell  be  reported,  which  repor^ 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board.  Every  full  day  of  absence  of  Prin- 
cipals and  Teachers  (except  in  accordance  with  Section  22)  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  their  salaries,  the  pro-rata  being  one-thirtieth  of  the  salary 
received.  A  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  a  day's  salary  shall  be  made  for  each 
hour's  absence. 

Sec.  35.  Substitute  teachers  having  charge  of  classes  during  the  absence 
of  the  regular  teachers  shall  present  their  bills  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent on  the  first  day,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  calendar 
month.  On  application  to  the  Secretary,  blank  forms  will  be  furnished  to 
substitutes,  upon  which  they  shall  specify  in  detail,  when,  where  and  for 
whom  they  have  been  substituted;  and  Principals  shall  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  said  bills. 

Substitutes  who  are  not  notified  by  the  returning  teacher  in  season  to  pre- 
vent their  going  to  school  shall  receive  pay  for  a  full  day. 

Sec.  36.  Teachers  shall  neither  advise  nor  require  their  pupils  to  pur- 
chase books  or  publications  of  any  kind,  except  those  authorized  by  the 
Board,  nor  shall  they  sell  to  their  pupils  any  books,  papers,  pencils  or  any 
other  school  appliances. 

Sec.  37.  No  advertisements  shall  be  read,  distributed  or  given  in  schoob 
nor  shall  any  newspapers,  books,  publications  or  articles  of  any  kind  be  ad- 
vertised, distributed  or  exhibited  in  school,  by  teachers,  pupils  or  other  per- 
sons. 
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Sec.  38.  No  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kind  what- 
ever shall  be  used  in  school,  or  made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  nor  shall 
any  denominational  or  sectarian  doctrines  be  inculcated.  Any  teacher  who 
shall  knowingly  violate  this  or  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  immediately 
dismissed  from  the  Department. 

Sec.  39.  No  teacher  shall  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  Superintendent;  nor  shall  .any  pupil  be  allowed  to 
present  or  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer.  Prin- 
cipals  must  report  to  the  Board  the  names  ol  any  teachers  hereafter  receiv- 
ing gifts  or  contributions  from  pupils;  a  single  failure  so  to  report  will 
subject  such  Principal  to  immediate  suspension.  Teachers  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  make  presents  to  Principals. 

Sec.  40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice  and  patriotism;  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity  and  falsehood;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehen- 
sion of  the  rights,  duties  and  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

Sec.  41.  All  schools  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  pupils  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  42.  Whenever  the  prescribed  number  of  pupils  have  been  admitted 
into  any  class  or  grade,  the  Principal  shall  keep  a  Register  of  all  applicants, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  vacancies  in  order  of  their  registration. 

Sec.  43.  Willful  disobedience,  habitual  truancy,  habitual  vulgarity  or  pro- 
fanity, stealing,  or  carrying  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons,  shall  consti- 
tute good  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school.  Principals  only 
shall  suspend  pupils,  and  they  shall  immediately  report  all  oases  of  suspen- 
sion to  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  invesl 
all  cases  of  suspension  by  principals.  He  may  suspend  for  a  limited  period 
or  restore  the  pupil  to  the  class;  and  where  the  case,  iu  the  judgment  of  the 
Superintendent,  merits  expulsion,  he  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  Board, 
which  only  shall  have  the  power  of -permanent  expulsion.  All  cases  of  sus- 
pension shall  be  reported  by  the  Principals,  monthly,  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  44.  The  unc-xcused  absence  of  a  pupil  three  days,  or  three  acts  of 
unexcused  tardiness,  in  any  school  month,  shall  be  good  cause  for  forfeiture 
of  seat;  but,  on  application  by  the  parent,  the  Principal  may  re-admit,  or 
may  refer  the  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  45.  Pupils  who  shall  in  any  way  deface  or  injure  any  school  prop- 
erty shall  be  liable  to  suspension  and  punishment,  and  their  parents  shall  be 
liable  for  damages,  on  complaint  of  the  Principal  or  Superintendent.  Pupils, 
whose  parents  shall  have  created  a  disturbance  in  school,  or  shall  have  cen- 
sured, abused  or  insulted  any  teachers  before  their  classes,  or  on  school 
premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension. 

Sec.  46.     Pupils  may  be  temporarily  suspended  from  class  exercises  by 
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Assistants,  who  shall  immediately  report,  with  reasons,  to  the  Principal  for 
decision. 

Sec.  47.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  two  successive  days,  the  teacher 
shall  notify  the  parents  immediately,  unless  satisfactory  information  of  the 
cause  of  absence  is  obtained. 

Sec.  48.  Pupils  detained  from  school  must  briug  a  written  excuse  from 
their  parents  on  their  return.  A -written  or  personal  excuse  from  the  parent 
must  be  required  in  cases  of  tardiness  or  dismissal  before  the  close  of  school; 
but  no  pupil  shall  be  sent  home  for  an  excuse  during  session  hours,  except  by 
the  Principal;  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  sent  for  absent  or  tardy  pupils,  nor  on 
errands  of  any  kind,  during  session  hours. 

Sec.  49.  No  pupil  shall  be  absent  a  part  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  elsewhere. 

Sec.  50.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  lunch  at  noon,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Principal. 

Sec.  51.  Pupils  who  are  not  in  their  class-rooms  at  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
shall  be  marked  as  tardy;  but  pupils  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  school 
before  that  time,  nor  shall  extra  credits  be  given  as  an  inducement  for  them 
to  be  present  at  an  earlier  time. 

Sec.  52.  Principals  shall  report  the  names  and  residences  of  habitual 
truants  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  whenever  the  ease  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Police  Officer  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  53.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  in  school  for  study  or  for  punish- 
ment, during  any  part  of  the  noon  intermission  or  the  short  recess.  All 
pupils  not  in  delicate  health  shall  be  required  to  pass  out  of  the  class  rooms 
at  recesses,  except  in  inclement  weather. 

Sec.  54.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  for  study  or  punishment  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  for  dismissal,  in  Primary  Schools,  nor 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  Grammar  Schools.  Teachers  are 
recommended  to  avoid  detention  after  school  hours,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
No  Principal  shall  have  the  power  to  require  Assistants  to  remain  with  pu- 
pils after  school  hours. 

Sec.  55.  Pupils  shall  give  due  attention  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  any  who  fail  in  this  respect  must  be  sent  home  to  be  properly 
prepared  for  school.  No  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  af- 
fected with  any  contagious  disease,  or,  in  whose  family  there  may  be  any 
contageous  disease,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school,  or  to  return  to 
school  without  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician  that  all  danger  of 
contagion  is  past. 

Sec.  56.  Pupils  on  entering  school  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  books 
and  other  articles  required  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  parents  to  supply  the  required  books  within  one  week  shall  constitute 
cause  for  forfeiture  of  seat. 

Whenever   Principals  are   satisfied  that  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish 
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"books,  they  shall  make  out  a  list  on  the  proper  blanks,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  parents  and  returned  to  Principals,  who  shall  furnish  the  books  from 
the  school  libraries.  All  books  so  supplied  shall  be  numbered  and  labeled  as 
library  books,  and  shall  be  collected  by  the  Principal  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  and  placed  in  the  school  library,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require  in 
supplying  indigent  pupils. 

Sec.  57.  Pupils  desiring  to  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another 
shall  apply  to  their  Principal  for  a  certificate,  which  shall  state  their  name> 
age,  grade,  scholarship,  deportment,  residence  and  cause  of  transfer.  Dis- 
tance, removal  or  the  separation  of  children  of  the  same  family  shall  consti- 
tute good  cause. for  granting  a  transfer.  Transfers  may  be  refused  when  the 
request  is  made  on  account  of  discipline  or  a  change  of  grade,  or  for  dissat- 
isfaction without  cause. 

Sec.  58.  Pupils  who  request  it  shall  be  entitled,  on  leaving  school,  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  in  accordance  with  their  scholarship  and  deportment. 

Sec.  59.  Principals  and  Assistants  shall  read  to  their  pupils  the  Rules 
which  govern  them,  on  the  first  school  day  of  every  month. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  60.     School  buildings  sLall  be  used  exclusively  for  public  instruction. 

Sec.  61.  No  festival,  exhibition,  concert,  excursion  or  picnic,  shall  be 
held  by  any  school  unless  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  when 
authorized,  the  net  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent, 
who  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  money  until  expended  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  collected.  The  Principal  of  the  school,  Superintendent,  and 
the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies,  shall  have  the  power  to  expend 
the  same  for  apparatus  or  school  appliances,  the  bills  being  subject  to  vote 
of  the  Board.    All  articles  purchased  shall  belong  to  the  School  Department. 

Sec,  62.  No  medals  or  prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  pupils,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Board.  In  schools  having  a  Medal  Fund,  no  medals,  except  of 
silver  or  bronze,  shall  be  awarded,  and  those  only  to  graduates  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  on  exemplary  deportment. 

Sec.  63.  The  Principal  of  each  school  shall  act  as  Librarian  of  the 
School  Library.  The  Librarian  shall  properly  label  and  number  all  books  in 
the  library,  and  shall  make  rules  regulating  the  drawing  of  books  by  pupils. 
Each  Librarian  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  to  the  Board,  the 
number  of  volumes  and  the  value  of  each  library. 

Sec.  64.  Janitors  shall  report  for  duty  to  Principals  of  schools  at  the 
hour  for  opening  and  closing  school,  except  in  small  schools,  when  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Committee  on  Janitors. 

Ali  Janitors  receiving  salaries  of  $40  per  month  and  upwards,  shall  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  and  shall  not  leave  the 
premises  during  school  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  Principal. 
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They  shall  take  to  the  office  of  the  Board  all  orders  for  substitutes,  or 
communications  to  the  Board,  to  any  committee  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  Su- 
perintendent. On  Saturday  of  each  week,  they  shall  obtain  from  the  Depos- 
itory all  school  supplies.  They  shall  keep  school  buildings,  furniture,  yards 
and  out-buildings  neat  and  clean,  shail  build  fires,  open  and  close  school 
buildings  and  yards,  and  perform  other  reasonable  duties  as  ordered  by 
Principals. 

They  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  orders  of  Principals  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Janitors  of  Evening  Schools  shall  remain  on  the  prem- 
ises during  the  session. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  65.  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest  grade  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education. 

Sec.  66.  Each  separate  Primary  School  shall  be  taught  by  a  Principal, 
and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  In  schools  having  eight  or  more 
classes,  an  assistant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the 
school. 

Sec.  67.  A  full  class  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  shall 
consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils. 

Sec.  68.  All  primary  classes  in  the  same  building  with  a  Grammar 
School,  or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the  Board,  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Grammar  Principal. 

Sec.  69.  No  lesson  or  written  exercises  shall  be  assigned  to  primary  pu- 
pils to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home.  In  arranging  their  schedules  of  reci- 
tations, teachers  must  allow  time  for  study  in  school. 

Sec.  70.  Instruction  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  assistants,  as  directed 
by  Principals.     In  drawing,  as  directed  by  the  Drawing  Master. 

Sec.  71.  Physical  exercise  shall  be  given  in  every  class  at  least  twice  a 
day. 

Sec  72.  Teachers  shall  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Calkin's  Object 
Lessons,  Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  as  aids  in  oral  lessons,  and  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  73.  At  least  ten  minutes  doily,  in  each  class,  shall  be  devoted  to  in- 
stauction  in  vocal  music;  the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  arrange  ex- 
changes of  classes  and  teachers  so  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be 
given. 

REGULATIONS    OF    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  74.  The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction  established  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  com- 
mon branches  of  an  English  education. 
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Sec.  75.  No  school  shall  be  a  Grammar  School,  unless  it  shall  have  an 
average  attendance  01  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Sec.  76.  Each  Grammar  School  shall  be  instructed  by  a  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed. 

Sec.  77.  Principals  are  required  to  teach  two  hours  each  day,  in  one  of 
the  classes,  alternating  from  class  to  class,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Classification  Committee.  Vice-Principals  shall  instruct  the  classes  of  the 
highest  grade. 

Sec.  78.  Vice-Principals  shall  take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence 
of  the  Principal.  The  Principal  shall  assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking 
charge  of  the  pupils  while  in  the  yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards 
for  boys,  the  Principal  shall  supervise  one,  and  the  Vice-Principal  the  other. 

Sec.  79.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  shall  be  taught  by  the  special  teach- 
ers in  those  branches,  aided  by  Principals  and  assistants,  and  shall  in  all  re- 
spects be  regarded  as  regular  school  studies. 

In  schools  provided  with  halls  the  classes  shall  assemble  for  general  sing- 
ing exercises  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes  daily — excepting  days  on  which  lessons  are  given  by 
the  Special  Music  Teacher— shall  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  of  each  class  to 
instruction  in  music,  as  required  in  the  course  of  study;  and,  in  case  any 
teacher  does  not  understand  enough  of  music  to  give  the  instruction  re- 
quired, the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  so  arrange  an  exchange  of  cl 
and  teachers  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 

Sec.  80,  Lessons  assigned  for  home  study  shall  be  such  as  not  to  require 
a  pupil  to  study  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Sec.  81.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  and  in  such  other  schools  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board,  the  study  of  the  French  or  German  language 
may  be  pursued,  and  an  hour  each  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  laugn 

Sec.  82.  A  full  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar  grades  shall  consist  of  fifty- 
four  registered  pupils,  provided  that  number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  83.  In  all  the  grades,  Friday  may  be  devoted  to  oral  and  written  ex- 
aminations and  reviews  and  general  exercises. 

EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  84.  The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  established  to  afford  the 
means  of  an  English  education  to  boys  and  gir7s  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
day  schools,  and  to  adults  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  they  afford. 

Sec.  85.     They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  86.  They  shall  open  and  close  on  the  same  dates  as  the  day 
schools. 

Sec.  87.  The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall  be  Eeading,  Spelling^ 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Architectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
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Book-keeping,  Algebra,  and  Geometry.  Text-Books,  the  same  as  in  the  day 
schools. 

Sec.  88.  No  person  whose  avocation  does  not  prevent  him  or  her  from 
attending  the  day  schools  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  schools> 
except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

Sec.  89.  The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening  in  .the  week  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two  hours  in  length — the  time  for  open- 
ing and  closing  to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

Sec.  90.  The  Principal  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  a  class,  but  shall 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school . 

Sec.  91.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  ten  minutes  before  the  time 
for  opening  school. 

Sec.  92.  No  class  shall  be  continued  unless  the  average  daily  attendance 
equals  or  exceeds  fifteen. 

Sec.  93.  Evening  classes  shall  be  considered  full  when  the  daily  average 
attendance,  reckoned  by  calendar  months,  equals  or  exceeds  twenty-five. 

Sec.  91.  When  the  average  daily  attendauce  for  any  month  falls  below 
twenty-five,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  thereof,  for  that  month,  shall  be  calcu- 
ated  by  multiplying  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  regular  monthly  salary  by  the 
number  showing  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  month,  to  find  the 
amount  due  the  teacher. 

Sec.  95.  Each  teacher  of  an  evening  class  must  swear  to  the  correctness 
of  his  or  her  report,  showing  the  average  attendance  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar month,  before  drawing  his  or  her  salary  warrant. 

Sec.  96.  Whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  evening  class  to  be  formed, 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  report  the  same,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  97.  The  Principal  shall  not  assign  teachers  to  classes,  except  on 
written  request  of  the  Evening  School  Committee,  and  order  of  the  Superin- 
tendent; and  no  pay  shall  be  granted  prior  to  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  98.  The  duties  of  the  teachers  and  janitors  of  evening  classes  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 
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AN  HISTOEICAL   SKETCH 


OF  THE  VARIOUS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 


[Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  ex-Superintendent  James  Denman  for  1875,  with  only  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  are  called  for  by  the  progress  of  events.] 


BOYS     HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  in  a  large  twelve-class  building,  pleasantly  located  on 
Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1875. 

The  school  now*  numbers  twohundred  and  fifty-one  pupils.  It  was  first 
instituted  on  the  16th  of  August,  185G,  in  Dr.  Boring's  Church,  on  Powell 
street,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets.  At  first  the  school  was  opened 
as  a  Union  Grammar  School,  and  consisted  of  80  pupils,  35  boys  and  45 
girls,  selected  from  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1858,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  San 
Francisco  High  School,  with  a  more  extended  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Education  purchased  the  old  church  and  lot  referred  to 
above,  and  in  1860  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  building.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  on  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  by 
Bev.  T.  Starr  King  and  others.  In  June,  1861,  the  sexes  were  separated, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  transferred  to  the  old  brick  building,  corner  of 
Stockton  and  Bush  streets,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Principal. 

The  school  was  reorganized  as  a  Boys'  High  School  in  1864.  It  remained 
in  the  building  on  Powell  street  till  the  9th  of  November,  1875,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  its  present  building. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  August  16,  1856. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns,  elected  June,  1864. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Eeid„elected  March  20,  1875. 
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GIELS      HIGH     SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  H\r:Ie  street,  in  a  large,  commo- 
dious fourteen-class  building.*  It  now  numbers  769  pupils  in  attendance. 
It  was  first  organized  in  June,  1864,  in  the  old  brick  building  previously 
occupied  by  the  Denman  School,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
It  was  composed  of  the  young  ladies  transferred  from  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
High  School. 

In  July,  1867,  a  Normal  Training  Class  for  teachers  was  organized.  This 
class  graduated  in  1872.  For  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  the  Nor- 
mal instruction  proved  a  failure  and  the  class  was  broken  up.  On  August 
7,  1876,  a  regular  Normal  class  was  opened  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid  was  placed  in  charge  as  teacher.  This  class  is  now 
well  attended,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  May,  1877,  thirty-one 
pupils  were  graduated;  in  May,  1878,  twent3'-five ;  in  May,  1879,  thirty- 
seven;  and  in  May,  1880,  seventy. 

A  new  twelve-class  building  was  erected  for  this  school  in  1 870,  on  the  fif ty- 
vara  lot  on  which  the  old  brick  building  is  located.  It  was  transferred  to 
this  building  in  1870.  In  1871,  the  present  High  School  building  was  erected, 
and  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  July  5,  1871. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes  was  elected  Principal  of  the  school  on  its  organization 
in  June,  1864,  and  remained  until  June  13,  1876,  when  he  resigned.  Mr. 
John  Swett,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  June  13,  1876. 

LATIN     SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  upon  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  June 
7,  1861,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  the  Principal.  It 
was  first  taught  in  two  class-rooms  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  then  in 
a  rented  building  on  Post  street,  near  Stockton  street,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Bryant  streets.  This  school  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  many  of  the  citizens,  who  opposed  the 
expenditure  for  a  Latin  School  so  long  as  the  city  was  unable  to  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  a  large  number  of  primary  pupils. 

Prof.  Bunnell  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  and  Mr.  Wm.  K. 
Eowell  was  elected  Principal.  In  February,  1S6S,  the  school  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Boys'  High  School,  Mr.  Eowell  being  assigned  the  position  of 
Teacher  of  Classics.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Eowell  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  Classical  Depart- 


*  There  are  also  seven  Junior  Classes  In  the  old  High  School  building  on  the  corner  of  Clay 
and  Powell  streets. 
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ment  of  the  Boys'  High  School  until  December,  1877,  when  he  resigned  to 
fill  the  office  of  City  Superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Black- 
burn. 

DENMAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bush  and 
Taylor  streets,  in  a  fine' large  sixteen-class  brick  building,  erected  in  1864* 
It  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  contains  825  pupils. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  free  schools  organized  in  the  city,  and  was  opened 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  in  a  small  one-story  rented  building,  near  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  and  was  then  called  the  "Happy  Valley 
School."  It  was  removed  in  November,  1853,  to  a  wooden  building  on  Bush 
street  near  Sansome  street,  where  t  remaiUbJ.  until  the  21st  of  May.  1854, 
when  it  was  transferred  fo  the  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton,  now  used  to  accommodate  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Bush  Street 
Primary  School.  It  was  again  removed  in  July,  1864,  to  its  present  location. 
It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in  July,  1865, 
the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School. 
This  school  was  first  taught  by  James  Deuman,  who  remained  as  Principal 
till  May  4,  1857,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  consideration 
of  his  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  our  present  system  of  free 
schools,  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  city  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education 
to  have  this  first  public  school,  which  he  had  organized  and  taught  so  long, 
named  the  "Denman  Grammar  School."  The  Board  of  Education,  in 
granting  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Besolved,  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  obligations  of  this  Board,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  friends  of  education,  to  Mr.  Denman  as  the  pioneer  teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  city,  and  in  token  thereof,  cheerfully  accede  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  teachers,  and  hereby  order  that  the  Bush  Street  Grammar 
School  be  hereafter  designated  and  known  as  the  Denman  Grammar  School. 


DENMAN     MEDALS. 

In  Juns,  1865,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  establish  a  medal  fund,  the  proceeds  from  the  interest  of 
which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  procuring  medals  for  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  attending  the  Denman  Grammar  School. 

At  first,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class, 
and  silver  medals  to  each  graduate  who  was  good  in  deportment  and  regular 
in  attendance.  A  silver  medal  was  also  given  to  the  best  pupil  in  each  of  the 
lower  classes. 
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At  present,  none  but  silver  medals  are  awarded,  and  those   only  to  gradu- 
ates who  are  good  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
James  Denman,  elected  November  17,  1851. 
George  Tait,  elected  June,  1857. 
Theodore  Bradley,  elected  December,  1861. 
James  Denman,  re-elected  July  3,  1864. 
John  Swett,  elected  December,  1867. 
James  Denman,  re-elected  January,  1871. 
John  Swett,  re-elected  December,  1873. 
James  Denman,  re-elected  June  13,  1876. 

LINCOLN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1865,  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
brick  edifice  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  and  was  named  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  building  contains  twenty-three  large  and  pleasant  class 
rooms  and  a  large  hall  for  general  exercises.  This  has  always  been  a  boys' 
school  exclusively,  and  now  contains  one  thousand  and  eighty-five  pupils. 
This  building  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Evening  School, 
which  now  numbers  six  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils. 

LINCOLN    MEDALS. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal  of  the  school,  who  raised  the 
sum  of  $1,687.25,  by  public  exhibitions  and  private  subscriptions. 

At  first  silver  t  nd  bronze  medals  were  given  for  the  most  meritorious  pupils 
in  each  class  of  the  school,  but  now  none  but  silver  medals  are  given  to  the 
graduates  who  are  perfect  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  July,  1865. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  December,  1867. 

"W.  T.  Luckey,  elected  December  30,  1867. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

J.  K.  Wilson,  elected  November  12,  1872. 


RINCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  is  located  in  a  fine  large  twelve 
class  building,  on  the  school  lot  on  Silver  street,  near  Second  street.  It  has 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  girls  in  attendance. 
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This  school  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852,  in  a  small  one-story 
building  near  the  corner  of  Folsorn  and  First  streets.  It  was  transferred  from 
this  dilapidated  structure  to  a  larger  rented  building  on  Hampton  place,  lead- 
ing from  Folsom  to  Harrison  streets,  and  near  Third  street .  The  present 
building  for  the  Silver  Street  Primary  School,  on  Vassar  place,  leading  from 
Harrison  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  was  erected  for  this 
school  in  1861.  It  was  transferred  to  it  in  1861,  where  it  has  remained  until 
it  was  transferred  to  the  present  building,  in  September,  1875 . 

It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  grammar  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in 
January,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the 
Lincoln  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Silas  Weston,  elected  January  28,  1852. 

Wm.  H.  O'Grady,  elected  May  5,  1852. 

Stillman  Holmes,  elected  November  11,  1853. 

John  Swett,  elected  November  11,  1853. 

John  C.  Pelton,  elected  January  2,  1863. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  September  13,  1864. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  elected  October  22,  1874. 


WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  located  in  a  commodious  twelve-class  building  on  the  corner 
of  "Washington  and  Mason  streets.  It  is  now  a  boys'  grammar  school,  and 
contains  five  hundred  and  nineteen  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

It  was  first  instituted  as  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and  boys  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1851,  in  a  small  rented  building  on  Dupont  street,  near  Jackson 
street.  It  was  transferred  in  1853  to  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
where  it  remained  till  the  14th  of  June,  1855,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  primary  school  on  Powell  street,  near  Wash- 
ington street. 

In  1861,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mason  streets. 

The  sexes  were  separated  in  this  school  in  July,  1868,  and  the  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

F.  E.  Jones,  elected  December  22,  1851. 

E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  March  1,  1853. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  August,  1856. 

James  Stratton,  elected  January  1,  1861. 

Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  elected  July,  1868. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  elected  December,  1874. 
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UNION    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  beautiful  and  commanding  position  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  Union  street,  naar  Montgomery  street.  This  is  a  fine  ten-class  brick 
building,  and  at  present  accommodates  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys. 
This  school  was  first  instituted  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  in  a  rough  wooden 
building  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Broadway,  and  was  then  called 
the  "Clark's  Point  School." 

It  was  removed  in  1853  to  a  rented  building  at  the  corner  of  Dupont  and 
Broadway  streets,  where  it  remained  till  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location  on  Union  street. 

This  school  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in 
June,  1868,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  girls  were  transferred  to  the 
Broadway  school. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  following  Principals: 

A.  Holmes,  elected  June,  1852. 

"Win.  Hammill,  elected  November  25,  1852, 

Ahira  Holmes,  re-elected  January  7,  1858. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick,  elected  January  3,  1860. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

Charles  F.  True,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

In  February,  1877,  girls  were  again  admitted  to  this  school.  During  the 
year  1879,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  classes  in  the  four  grammar 
schools  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  grammar  grades,  except 
the  fourth  grade,  were  transferred  from  this  school  to  other  grammar  schools, 
thus  reducing  this  school  from  a  grammar  to  a  primary  school.  In  May, 
1880,  the  grammar  grades  were  ordered  transferred  back  to  the  school,  thus 
restoring  it  to  the  rank  of  a  grammar 'school. 

BROADWAY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Broadway,  near  Powell,  in  a  twelve-class  brick 
building,  which  now  contains  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  young  ladies,  in- 
cluding about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  It  was  first  opened  as  a 
Primary  School  in  January,  1867,  but  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Girls'  Grammar 
School,  and  the  young  misses  of  the  Washington  and  Union  Grammar  classes 
■were  transferred  to  it. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  "Wm.  E.  Duane,  elected  January,  1867. 

W.  J.  G.  "Williams,  elected  June,  1868. 

Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June,  1869. 

Chas.  F.  True,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

J.  "W.  Anderson,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  re-elected  February  16,  1875. 

Chas.  H.  Ham,  elected  March  21,  1876. 

Miss  Jean  Parker,  elected  March  22,  1880. 
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BROADWAY    SCHOOL    MEDALS. 

In  December,  1876,  a  medal  fund,  amounting  to  $725,  -was  raised  by  a 
school  exhibition  given  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ham,  Principal  of 
the  school.  Silver  medals  are  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  who  are 
perfect  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

SPRING    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  a  large  twelve-class  -wooden  building  on  Broad- 
way, near  Polk  street,  and  now  accommodates  eight  hundred  and  eleven  boys 
and  girls,  including  about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  When  first  erected 
ti  was  a  four-class  building,  but  it  has  been  raised  twice,  and  each  time  four 
rooms  were  added.  It  was  instituted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  a 
small  wooden  bouse  used  for  church  and  school  house  purposes,  on  Union, 
near  Franklin  street .  It  was  removed  to  its  preseut  location  on  Broadway 
in  1866. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals: 

Asa  W.  Cole,  elected  February  9.  1852. 

J.  C.  Morrill,  elected  October  1,  1853, 

Geo.  W.  Peck,  elected  May  17,  1860. 

Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  January  2.  1SG2. 

B.  Marks,  elected  January  5,  1861. 

Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June  8,  1868. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June  S,  1869. 

Silas  A..  White,  elected  February  16,  1875. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  January  3,  1876. 


HiYES    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  the  large  eighteen-class  building  on  McAllister  street, 
between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  The  school  was  opened  July  7,  1871, 
in  the  present  building,  and  the  erammar  department  was  first  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pupils  transferred  from  the  Mission  Grammar  School. 
The  French  and  German  languages  are  taught  in  this  school.  The  school 
contains  boys  and  girls,  and  numbers  nine 'hundred  and  fifty-nine  grammar 
and  primary  pupils. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Humphrey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organiza- 
tion, and  he  remained  until  January,  1877,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1878.  Mr.  George 
Brown,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  January  16th,  1877. 
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COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 

A  school  for  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages  was  first  instituted 
in  October,  1865,  in  a  small  building  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Tehama 
Street  Primary  School.  This  schoel  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  only  snch  children  as  desired  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
or  German  language,  and  at  first  the  institution  was  mainly  confined  to 
teaching  these  languages,  but  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  city  gratis  in  foreign  languages,  soon  made  this 
system  of  instruction  so  popular  with  the  public  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  October,  1866,  reorganized  them  and  changed  their  classification,  so 
that  instead  of  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  teaching  French  and 
German,  nearly  all  the  pupils'  time  was  occupied  in  the  English  studies. 
This  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  has  increased 
their  number,  but  it  has  seriously  injured  their  real  usefulness,  which  should 
be  to  teach  the  French  and  German  languages. 

In  1872  and  1873  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages  was 
introduced  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  The  little  children  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  in  the  grammar  classes,  were  com- 
pelled to  study  either  German  or  French,  and  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
classes  were  compelled  to  study  both  French  and  German  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools. 

In  February,  1871,  the  Board  of  Education  abolished  the  study  of  all 
languages  other  than  the  English,  except  in  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  High  School. 

In  July,  1874,  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages  was  again 
introduced  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan,  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  the  Hayes 
Valley  and  the  Valencia  Grammar  Schools;  also  into  the  South  Cosmpolitan, 
the  Stockton  Street,  the  Taylor  Street,  and  the  Silver  Street  Primaries. 

At  the  present  time  German  is  taught  in  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary, 
and  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  Schools,  and  French  and  German  are 
taught  in  the  Boys'  High  and  the  Girls'  High  Schools,  the  North  Cosmopoli- 
tan, South  Cosmopolitan,  and  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Bush 
Street  Primary  School.  , 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  the  large  and  pleasant  eighteen-class  building  on 
Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  one  thousand  and 
forty-nine  pupils,  including  about  fifty  in  an  outside  room.  This  was  insti- 
tuted as  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  in  October,  1865,  in  a  rented  build- 
ing on  Tehama  street,  near  First  street.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the 
brick  building  on  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearney  streets,  pur- 
chased  of  Dr.  E.  Cohn,  in    October,   1866.     The  school  remained   in  this 
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building  until  July  1,  1871,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  Girls'  High 
School  building  on  Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street.  It  was  again  transfer- 
red to  its  present  location  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  Ulrika  Kendsburg,  elected  October,  1865. 

H.  N.  Bolander,  elected  February  19,  1867. 

A.  Herbst,  elected  December  26,  1871. 

NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor  streets( 
in  a  commodious  twelve-class  wooden  building,  which  at  present  accommo- 
dates five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  boys  and  girls. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1867,  as  a  Cosmopolitan  School  for 
instruction  in  the  German  and  French  languages  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy,  the  present  Principal.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of  pupils 
transferred  from  the  Greenwich  street  and  other  schools  in  that  part  of  the 
city. 

VALENCIA    STREET    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  large  Grammar  School  is  located  on  Valencia  street,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  a  pleasant  eighteen-class  building,  which 
at  present  accommodates  one  thousand  and  sixteen  grammar  and  primary 
pupils. 

This  has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  was  instituted 
as  a  primary  school  in  July,  1867,  in  the  Shotwell  Street  School.  It  was 
transferred  to  its  present  commodious  edifice  February  7,  1871. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

S.  A.  White,  elected  July,   1867. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  February  16,  1875. 

S.  A.  White,  re-elected  January  3,  1876. 

EIGHTH    STREET    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant 
streets,  in  a  commodious  eighteen-class  building.  This  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  grammar  and  pri- 
mary pupils.  It  was  instituted  January  14,  1868,  in  rented  rooms  connected 
with  St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom 
streets.  It  was  made  a  Grammar  School  in  July,  1870,  and  Avas  transferred 
to  its  present  location,  January  4,  1871. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Wm.  J.  Gorman,  elected  January  14,  1868. 

J.  Phelps,  elected  September  18,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Elisha  Brooks,  elected  February  11,  1879. 
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MISSION     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  twelve-class  wooden  building  on  Mission  street, 
between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  now  contains  six  hundred  :  ad  eighty-nine  pupils. 

This  was  first  instituted  on  the  10th  of  May,  1852,  in  a  small  building  near 
the  old  Mission  Catholic  Church.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's brick  church,  where  it  remained  until  1858,  when  it  was  again  transfer- 
red to  its  present  location.  The  grammar  pupils,  with  the  Principal  and 
teachers,  were  transferred  February  14,  1871,  to  the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar 
School.  It  was  then  organized  as  a  Primary  School,  and  remained  so  until 
the  new  building  was  completed,  June,  1875,  when  it  was  again  made  a  Gram- 
mar School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Alfred  Eix,  elected  May  10,  1852. 

Clara  B.  Walbridge,  elected  August,  1853. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard,  elected  November  28,  1855. 

Ahira  Holmes,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

Laura  T.  Fowler,  elected  November  3,  1874. 

•  JEFFERSON   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  in 
a  large  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  pleasant  rooms.  It  is 
a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pupils,  including  about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms. 

The  school  was  opened  in  its  present  building  as  a  primary  school  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1875,  and  was  composed  of  the  pupils  transferred  from  the  Pine 
Street  Primary,  the  Tyler  Street  Primary,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  city.  It  was  declared  a  grammar  school  July  18,  1876,  and  was  named  the 
"Jefferson  Grammar  School,"  February  4,  1879.  The  school  from  which 
this  school  receives  its  origin  was  first  opened  as  the  Pine  Street  Primary 
School,  on  Piue  street,  near  Scott  street,  in  October,  1865. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  L.  A.  Pritehard,  elected  October,  1865. 

Miss  Ellen  Gushing,  elected  May  10,  1870. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  elected  August  1,  1871. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  June  13,  1876. 

CLEMENT    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL  . 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  in  a  frame  building  containing  fourteen  class  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  twelve  pupils. 
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This  school  was  organized  in  July,  1867,  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  ladies  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  It  was  taught  in  the  High  School  till  November  4,  1874,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  rented  rooms  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  The  school  was 
again  transferred,  in  July,  1875,  to  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  on  Sutter 
street,  and  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  on  Taylor  street,  where  it  remained 
until  July  10,  1876,  when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  The 
school  was  named  the  "Clement  Grammar  School,"  September  18,  1877. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  the  first  Principal 
of  the  school. 

BUSH    STREET    PEIMAET    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  the  corner  of  Stockton  street, 
in  the  commodious  three-story  wooden  building  which  was  originally  erected 
for  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  building  contains  twelve  large  and  pleasant 
class  rooms.  The  school  also  occupies  the  small  two-story  brick  building 
containing  four  rooms,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  The 
classes  in  this  building,  composing  the  Stockton  Street  Primary  School,  were 
transferred  to  the  Bush  Street  Primary  School,  February  3d,  1876.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  six  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  are  studying  German  or  French. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  branch  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School  in  July, 
1868,  in  the  synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near  Post  street.  It  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location  July,  1875.  This  building  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  July,  1871,  and  afterwards  by  the  South  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School  until  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook'was  elected  first  Principal  when  it  was  organized  as  an 
independent  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy,  elected  April  19,  1870. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Plunkett,  elected  January  9,  1872. 

SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  pleasant  and  commodious  ten-class  wooden  build- 
ing, on  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street.  It  is  now  a  mixed  school  for  girls 
and  boys,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  Primary  School  in  February  1869,  but  was 
declared  a  Grammar  School  July  12,  1870.  The  resolution  declaring  it  a 
Grammar  School  was  afterwards  rescinded. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright  was  elected  principal  February  1869,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  September  16,  1869,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Gorman,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  elected. 
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POTRERO    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class 
rooms,  on  Minnesota  street,  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets.  The  school  was 
formerly  situated  on  the  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  in  a  one- 
story  four-class  wooden  building,  where  it  remained  until  November  7,  1877, 
when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  and  now  numbers  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pupils.  It  was  first  opened  in  May,  1865. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  May,  1865. 

T.  C.  Leonard,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

Miss  A.  E.  Jewett,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  M.  Pascoe,  elected  July  6,  1870. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  elected  March  11,  1873. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  17,  1874.     • 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  1,  1876. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  two  brick  buildings  on  the  lot  on  Post  street, 
between  Stockton"  and  Dupont  streets.  There  are  fifteen  rooms  in  both 
buildings,  which,  now  accommodate  about  six  hundred  and  eleven  boys  and 
girls.     German  is  taught  in  this  school. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  the  small  brick  building  on  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  Post  street  lot,  in  October  1866,  where  it  was  taught  in  connection 
with  the  Grammar  School  until  July  1S71,  when  the  grammar  grades  were 
transferred  to  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Miss  M.  Graf,  elected  January,  1867. 
Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

COLUMBIA    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Columbia  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  a  two-stoi-y  frame  building  containing  twelve  class- 
rooms. The  San  Bruno  School,  including  the  teachers  and  pupils,  was 
transferred  into  this  building  July  10,  1876.  The  school  now  has  twelve 
classes,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  pupils  enrolled. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  its  organization. 

LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets 
in  a  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  large  and  pleasant  class- 
rooms.    The  present  attendance  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  pupils. 
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This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  the  one-story  building  corner 
of  Market  and  Fifth  streets.  When  the  lot  on  which  the  building  was  located 
was  leased,  the  school,  in  April,  1875,  was  moved  to  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
and  in  July  it  was  again  moved,  for  temporary  accommodation,  into  the  old 
school  building  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  where  it 
remained  until  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October,  1875. 

Miss  Kale  Sullivan  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  remained  in 'charge  for  thirteen  years.  She  died  July  17,  1879. 
Miss  Margaret  McKenzie,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  September 
16,  1879. 

MARKET    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  two  eight-class  wooden  buildings  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  building  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street. 
At  present  there  are  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  and  girls  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  school  was  instituted   March  4,  1860,  in  one  of  the  present  buildings 
on  Fifth  street.     It  has  since  been  removed  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  to 
make  room  for  the  Grammar  building.     In  1865  it  was  organized  as  a  Train- 
ing School  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of   the  State  Normal  School  in 
the  art  of  teaching.     The  upper  portion  of  this  building  was  occupied  by  the 
State  Normal  School  from  1865  until  it  was  removed  to  San  Jose  in  June, 
1872.     After  the  removal  of  the  Normal  School  the  Primary  School  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Mission  street,  near  Sixth  street,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  was  transferred  to  this  school.     The  school  was 
originally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Primary,  then  the  Market  Street  Primary, 
then,   on  September  21,   1875,    it   was   changed   to   Lincoln   Primary,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Market  Street  Primary. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Miss  M.  D.  Lynde,  elected  March  4,  1860. 
Fred.  Elliot,  elected  January  1862. 
Bernhard  Marks,  elected  September,  1862. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  January,  1861. 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  elected  July,  1872. 

GRANT    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  twelve  class- 
rooms, on  Tyler  street,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets. 

The  school  was  opened  February  7,  1876,  in  a  rented  building  on  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  where  it  remained  until  May  3, 
1880,  when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  It  was  named  the 
"  Grant  Primary  School  "  by  the  Board  of  Education,  October  7,    1879.     It 
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is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  enrolled. 

The  Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary  School,  with  the  pupils  and  teachers, 
were  transferred  to  this  school  July  2,  1878. 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charg9  of  the 
school  at  its  organization. 

MISSION    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Up  to  July  1876,  the  Mission  Grammar  School  occupied  the  two  buildings 
in  the  school  lot  on  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 
The  school  grew  too  large  to  be  properly  managed  by  one  principal,  and  in 
the  month  named  the  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
rear  building  with  the  classes  therein  a  primary  school,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Mission  Primary  School."  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
numbers  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  its  organization. 

TEHAMA    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tehama  street  near  First  street,  in  a  large  three- 
story  brick  building,  containing  sixteen  class-rooms,  a  hall,  and  a  large 
basement.  There  are  eight  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  girls  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1865,  and  was  opened  in  the  new  build- 
ing January  1867. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  15,  1865. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

BROADWAY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Broadway,  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  with  eight  pleasant  class-rooms. 
There  are  at  present  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pupils  in  attendance. 

This   school   was   instituted  in   the    Seamen's   Bethel  Church,  corner  of 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,  in  February,  1867.     It  was   transferred  to 
its  present  location  May  2,  1871. 
Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  February,  1867. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Deetkin,  elected  August  3,  1870. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow,  elected  November  21,  1876. 
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FOTJKTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  in  a  frail 
and  poorly  arranged  wooden  building,  containing  ten  small  class-rooms, 
This  was  originally  the  old  Eincon  Grammar  building,  on  Hampton  Place, 
and  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in  1863.  The  school  also  occupies 
a  rented  building,  containing  six  rooms,  on  the  corner  of  Mission  and  Mary 
streets. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  pupils. 

It  was  opened  in  April,  1863  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  E.  McGlynn. 
Mr.  McGlynn  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  who  was  elected  June 
15,  1865,  and  remained  until  April  18,  1876,  when  she  tendered  her  resigna- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education,  however,  did  not  accept  her  resignation,  but 
granted  her  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  her  valuable  services 
and  long  connection  with  the  department.  Miss  E.  E.  Stincen,  the  present 
principal,  took  charge  of  the  school  in  April  1876. 

SILVER    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  located  in  the  old  Eincon  Grammar  building,  on  the  lot 
fronting  on  Vassar  place,  and  extending  through  to  Silver  street,  near  Second 
street.  This  is  a  frail  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  small  and  very 
poorly  arranged  class  rooms.  There  are  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  boys 
and  girls  in  attendance,  including  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  outside 
rooms. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  the  Bryant  Street  Engine  House,  near 
Third  street,  in  January,  1867.  It  was  transferred  to  a  rented  building  in 
Silver  street,  near  Third  street,  in  December,  1869,  where  it  remained  till 
October,  1875,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  its  present  location.  The 
school  was  first  called  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  afterwards  the  Silver  Street 
Primary,  and  in  1875.  its  name  was  changed  to  "Eincon  Primary."  Shortly 
afterwards  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  "Silver  Street  Primary  School." 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  elected  in  January,  1867. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  elected  March  24,  1868. 

PINE    AND   LARKIN   STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  in  a  small 
one-story  wooden  building  containing  four  small  rooms,  and  a  two-story 
wooden  building  with  eight  large  and  pleasant  rooms.  The  attendance  at 
present  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils. 
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This  school  was  instituted  in  October,  1857,  in  a  small  one-story  wooden 
building  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  primary 
school,  and  then  changed  to  a  mixed  grammar  and  primary  school  under  J. 
C.  Pelton  and  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  but  since  their  resignation  it  has  been 
exclusively  a  primary  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  Fannie  Slocum,  elected  January,  1857. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton   elected  September  29,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  May  17,  1860. 

Miss  Eliza  Hawxhurst,  elected  January  2,  1862. 

Miss  J.  A.  Lyon,  elected  March  25,  1862. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  May  20,  1863. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bunnell,  elected  May  18,  1864. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  elected  June  15,   1865. 

GREENWICH    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and 
Leavenworth  streets,  in  a  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve 
large  and  cheerful  rooms.  At  present  the  attendance  is  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  January,  1858,  in  an  old  brick  building  on 
this  lot,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  city  hospital.  In  1874  this  build- 
ing was  demolished  to  make  a  place  for  the  present  commodious  structure, 
which  was  completed  and  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Bird,  elected  January  7,  1852. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  December  30,  1861. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  elected  May,  1862. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  elected  June,  1868. 

HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school    is  located  on  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets, 
in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  nine  poorly  arranged  rooms.     At 
present  there  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty- eight  pupils  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing about  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  outside  rooms. 
This  school  was  instituted  in  May,  1863. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Miss  H.  B.  Cushing,  elected  January,  1863. 
Miss  L.  J.  Mastic,  elected  May,  1864. 
Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  March  24,  1868. 
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UNION    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Filbert  and  Kearny  streets,  in  a  pleasant  two-story  wooden  building  contain- 
ing eight  commodious  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  a  rented  building  on  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Kearny  streets,  January  3,  1865. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith,  who  was  elected  the  first  Principal  of  this  school  in 
June,  1865,  still  has  charge  of  it. 

SHOTWELL    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  pleas- 
antly arranged  class-rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance, 
is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four.  This  school  was  first  opened  iu  July, 
1867,  as  a  mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  but  in  February,  1872,  the 
Grammar  pupils  were  transferred  with  their  Principal  and  teachers  to  the 
Valencia  Street  Grammar  School,  when  the  Shotwell  Street  School  was  re- 
organized as  a  Primary  School  under  the  charge  of  Mips  Annie  A.  Hill,  the 
present  Principal. 

EIGHTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  Grammar  School  lot  on 
Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building, 
containing  eight  pleasant  and  well  arranged  class-rooms.  At  present  there 
are  thirteen  classes,  including  five  in  outside  rooms,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  six  hundred  and  eighty  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  June,  1861. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  School: 

Miss  May  Williams,  elected  June  18,  1864. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan,  elected  October  19,  1864. 

POWELL    STREET    PRMIARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and  Washington 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  small  and  poorly 
arranged  rooms.  There  are  at  present  about  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
pupils  in  attendance,  including  about  fifty  in  an  outside  room. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  American  school  building  in  San  Francisco, 
being  erected  by  the  Rev.  F,  E.  Preveaux,  for  a  private  school  in  1850.     The 
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first  public  school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  the  14th  of  June,  1855.  It 
was  first  organized  as  a  Grammar  School,  but  June  10th,  1861,  the  Grammar 
pupils  with  their  Principal  and  teachers,  were  transferred  to  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  when  it  was  re-organized  as  a  Primary  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school  since  it  has  been 
classified  as  a  Primary  School: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  10,  1861. 

Miss  Caroline  Price,  elected  June,  1863. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Gummer,  elected  June  26,  1866. 

Mrs.  N.  It.  Craven,  elected  September  16,  1879. 

TYLER    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tyler  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  in 
a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  nine  large  and  pleasant  rooms. 

The  present  attendance  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  August  1,-  1866,  on  the  corner  of  Steiner  and 
Tyler  streets      It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in   October,  1867. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Miss  A.  S.  Jewitt,  elected  August  1,  1866. 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney,  elected  August  13,  1S67. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  June  18,  1868. 

Miss  E.  Cushing,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

SPRING    VALLEY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  onTJuion  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets, 
in  a  one-story  wooden  building  containing  five  poorly  arranged  rooms.  The 
present  attendance  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils. 

This  school  was  first  opened  under  our  present  system  of  free  schools,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  an  old  wooden  church  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Grammar  School,  but  in  1866  the 
grammar  and  most  of  the  primary  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Grammar  School,  on  Broadway,  near  Polk  street.  It  was  then  reopened  as 
a  Primary  School. 

Principals  of  this  school  since  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Primary  School : 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke,  elected  March,  1866. 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink,  elected  September  25,  1866. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  elected  November,  1867. 

TURK   STREKT   PRIMARY   SCIIOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  rooms  of  a  church  building  on 
Laguna  street,  between  Tyler  and  McAllister  streets,   November  3,   1875, 
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under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn  as  Principal.  It  was  transferred 
December  13,  1877,  into  the  Turk  street  building,  which  then  contained  eight 
class  rooms.  Afterwards  the  roof  of  the  buildirjg  was  raised  and  another 
story  was  added,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  class  rooms  to  twelve.  This 
work  was  finished  in  June,  1878.  The  school  now  contains  twelve  classes, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  boys  and  girls  in  the 
primary  grades. 

HAIGHT    PEIMAKT    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  twelve  class 
rooms,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets.  It 
has  ten  classes,  and  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  pupils . 
The  school  was  opened  July.  7,  1879. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Jean  Parker,  elected  May  6,  1879. 

Miss  M.  Haswell,  elected  March  22,  1830. 


WEST    END    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  San  Jose  road,  near  the  Six-Mile  House,  in  a 
wooden  building  containing  three  small  clasa  rooms.  This  is  a  mixed  grammar 
and  primary  school,  and  at  present  contains  one  hundred  and  six  pupils.  It 
was  instituted  in  October,  1861. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore,  elected  October,  1864. 
•   Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr,  S.  A.  White,  elected  October  15,  1866. 

Mr.  Robert  Desty,  elected  July  16,  1867. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holder,  elected  July  28,  1878. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  August  24,  1869. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  True,  elected  March  15,  1870. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

Mr.  Selden  Sturges,  elected  September  21,  1875. 

B.  L.  Brown,  elected  May  15,  lo77.     • 

FAIRMOUNT    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  located  on  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street,  in  a  two- 
story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  rooms.  It  was  moved  into  this 
building  from  the  old  building  on  the  same  lot  November  15,  1877.     The 
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school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  pupils.     This  school  was  instituted  in  September,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury,  elected  September  13,  1864. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  elected  January  10,  1865. 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  27,  1866. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  25,  1S67. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Nevins,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  Susie  Carey,  elected  July,  1868. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  October  29,  1868. 

Geo.  B.  Robertson,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  October  4,  1870. 

J.  C.  Eobertson,  elected  November  28,  1871. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  October  21,  1873. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  October  6,  1874. 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  August  3,  1875. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  1,  1876. 

NOE    AND    TEMPLE    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Noe  and  Temple  streets,  in  a  wooden 
building,  containing  four  large  pleasant  rooms.  The  school  contains  five 
classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  pupils,  includ- 
ing about  fifty  in  an  outside  room.  The  school  was  instituted  February  2, 
1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  E.  Foster,  elected  February  2,  1875. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps,  elected  February  11,  1879. 

R.  P.  Davidson,  elected  November  18,  1879. 

POINT    LOBOS    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nineteenth  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue,  in 
a  wooden  building,  containing  four  large  and  pleasant  class-rooms.  At 
present  but  one  room  is  occupied,  with  twenty-five  Grammar  and  Primary* 
pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  March  1,  1871,  under  the  instruction  of  Welling- 
ton Gordon  as  Principal.  Mr.  Gordon  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson, 
the  present  Principal,  who  was  elected  May  7,  1878. 

OCEAN    HOUSE    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Ocean  House  road,  near  the  Ocean  House, 
in  a  wooden  building,  containing  two  large  and  pleasant  rooms,  erected  in 
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February,  1879.  This  building  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ocean 
House  School  building,  erected  in  1871,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  tire 
in  June,  1878.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
sixty  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  a  small  rented  room  near  the 
Ocean  House.      It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  January,  1872. 

It  has  been  taught  by  the  following  teachers : 

Mrs.  M.  McGilvery,  elected  July,  1866. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

W.  A.  Eobertson,  elected  November  10,  1868. 

John  Fox,  elected  April  5,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

W.  Gordon,  elected  December  28,  1869. 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Jas.  O.  Dwyer,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

W.  F.  Gibson,  elected  February  19,  1878.   ■ 


LAGUNA    HONDA    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  avenue,  near  K  avenue,  in  a  wooden  build- 
ing, contiiiDing  two  pleasant  rooms.  It  contains  pupils  of  nearly  all  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  grades.  There  are  seventy-seven  pupils  in  attendance 
at  present. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  August,  1869,  in  a  rented  room  on  the  old 
Ocean  Beach  road.     It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  1872. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  elected  August  17,  1869. 

James  Dywer,  elected  February  19,  1878. 


JACKSON    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  located  on  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore 
streets,  in  a  wooden  building  with  four  small  class-rooms.  The  building  was 
originally  erected  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street,  for  the  Pine  street  Pri- 
mary School,  but  it  was  moved  to  this  lot  after  the  transfer  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Pine  Street  School  to  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School.  The  school  con- 
tains six  classes,  including  two  in  outside  rooms,  and  has  an  enrollment 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  November,  1875,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Moore,  the  present  Principal. 
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SOUTH    END    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Williams  street,  between  Henry  and  Burrows 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  two  class-rooms.  It  was 
opened  July  9,  1877,  and  now  has  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  eighty- 
one  pupils  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades.  Miss  It.  B.  Birdsall  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school  as  Principal  at  its  organization. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Miss  K.  B.  Birdsall,  elected  October  23,  1877. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  September  3,  1878. 

Reginald  H.  Webster,  elected  August  13,  1880. 

LOBOS    AVENUE    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  rented  building  on  Point  Lobos  avenue,  near  Parker 
avenue.  It  contains  four  classes,  and  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  Primary 
pupils  enrolled.  The  school  was  opened  September  3,  1877.  Miss  E.  Gold- 
smith, the  present  Principal,  has  had  charge  of  the  school  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

SANCHEZ    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class- 
rooms, on  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets.  It  was 
opened  January  8,  1877,  in  rented  rooms  on  Castro  street,  between  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  was  moved  into  the  building  on  Sanchez 
street  January  6,  1879.  The  school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  the 
present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organization. 

LOMBARD    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  four  class- 
rooms, on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets.  It  was 
opened  March  25,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers,  the  present 
Principal.  The  school  now  has  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred Primary  pupils. 

FLORIDA    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  rented  building  on  Florida  street,  near  Eighteenth 
street.  It  was  opened  March  25,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Emma  S. 
Code,  the  present  Principal.  The  school  contains  three  classes,  and  has  an 
enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils. 
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BERNAL    HEIGHTS    SCHOOL, 

This  school  is  situated  on  Cortland  avenue,  between  Laurel  avenue  and 
Moultrie  street,  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  two  class-rooms. 
It  has  two  classes,  and  an  enrollment  of  eighty-nine  pupils.  The  school  was 
opened  August  19,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps  as  Principal. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps,  elected  August  6,  1878. 

R.  P.  Davidson,  elected  March  4,  1879. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  November  18,  1879. 

HARRISON    STREET    UNGRADED    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  budding,  containing  two  class-rooms.  It  was 
organized  June  3,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Kinne,  the  present 
Principal.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty- 
live  pupils.  For  an  account  of  the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  results  accom- 
plished in  this  school,  see  special  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Kinne,  in  Superin- 
tendent's report  for  1878. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

During  August,  1856,  the  evening  schools  were  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  cathedral,  corner  of  California  and  Dupont  streets.  They  were  first  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  William  Hammill,  John  Swett,  Ahira  Holmes  and  James 
Denman,  who  volunteered  their  services  until  the  Board  of  Education  was 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  evening  school  instruction. 

The  evening  schools  have  continually  grown  in  public  favor,  until  now  they 
are  the  most  useful  and  prosperous  schools  in  the  city.  There  are  at  present 
about  one  thousand  young  men  and  women  in  attendance,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  thirty-one  teachers. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  of  1878  contains  a  very  valuable  historical 
sketch  by  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Evening  Schools,  giving  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  early  life  of  these  schools,  and  much  inter- 
esting information  concerning  their  progress. 

COLORED    SCHOOL. 

The  first  Colored  School  was  opened  May  22,  1851:,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Church  for  colored  people,  on  the  corner  of  Virginia  Place  and  Jackson 
street.  This  school  was  transferred  in  1861  to  Broadway,  near  Powell  street, 
and  in  April,  1869,  it  was  transferred  again  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Taylor  streets.     A  colored  school  of   about  twelve  pupils  was  organized  on 
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Howard  street,  near  Fifth,  on  November  14,  1871,  and  sustained  till  it  was 
abolished,  August  3,  1875. 

These  schools  have  never  been  successful  or  popular  among  the  colored 
people.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  admission  of 
their  children  to  the  schools  for  white  children.  Separate  schools  for  colored 
children  were  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1875,  and  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

CHINESE    SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  School  was  first  organized  in  September,  18517,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  B.  Lanctot,  in  the  basement  of  the  Chinese  Chapel,  corner 
of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets.  For  want  of  pupils  and  a  lack  of  inter- 
est among  the  Chinese  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  free  school  instruction, 
it  was  suspended  in  June,  1860,  as  a  day  school,  but  it  was  continued  as  an 
evening  school  until  February,  1871,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
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LIST    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    TEACHERS 


BOYS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

S\;tter  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  Streets. 

W.  T.  Reid Principal 

F.  A.  Blackburn Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Daniel  Levy Teacber  of  French  and  German 

A.  T.  Winn Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 

fm.  White Teacber  of  Mathematics 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


11E 


W.  T.   Reid 

Wm.  White 

J.  M.  Sibley 

P.  A..  Blackburn.... 
SI.  L.  Templeton . . 

C.  H.  Silliman.... 
H.  W.  Philbrook. 

E.  Knoulton 

A.  T.  Winn 

D.  Levy 


Mar.  22,  ' 

Feb.  11, 73 
Jan .      8,  '67 

Dec.  IS,  77 

Nov.  21,  70 
{Sept.  4,  77 
April    1,  79 

June  15,  '65 

June  10,  '68 

Mar.  12,  72 


High  School. 
High  School . 
High  School. 
Bigta  School. 
High  School. 
High  & 
High  S  hool. 
High  School. 
High  School. 
High  School. 


1980  Pine 

304  Eighteenth. 

513  Jones 

2209  Fillmore... 

417  Laguna 

2408  Sacramento 

1211  Tyler 

876  Shotwell .... 

1017  Laguna 

S26  McAllister.. 


§283  33 
180  00 
157  50 
180  00 
157  50 
157  50 
157  50 
157  50 
180  00 
157  50 
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GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Bush  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Larkin  Streets. 

John  Swett Principal 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Beals Vice-Principal 

Mrs.  D.  Clark Vice-Principal 

V.  Rattan Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 

H.  Senger Teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathematics 

Mrs.  H.  Hoehkolzer Teacher  of  French 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid Teacher  of  Normal  Class 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


.'Ell  111  (LATE. 


. 


Sen  . . 
.lun... 
Sen  . . 
Sen  . . 
Sen  . . 
Sen  . . 
Mid. . 
Mid... 
Mid... 
Mid.. 
Mid... 
Mid. . 
Jun.. 
Jun.. 
Jun.. 
Jun.. 
Jun.. 
Jun. . 
Jun.. 


John  Swett. 

V .  Rattan 

H.  Seiger 

Mrs.  M.  \V.  Kincaid... 
Mrs.   H.    Hnehholzer. . . 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals 

Mrs.  I).  Clark 

Miss  Helen  Thompson 
Mis-  S.  A.  Ban-...".    ... 

Miss  F.  Jewett 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood 

Miss  M.  J.  Bragg 

Miss  M.  Wade. 


Nov. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 

May 

June 

June 


Miss  C.  L.  Hunt Jan. 

Miss  J.  Smith Mar. 

Miss  N.  M.  Owens July 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman Jan. 

Miss  I.  Doyle July 

Miss  K.    Elliott  July 

Mias  <;.  Smith Aug. 

Miss  S.   E.  Thurton... .  Aug. 

Miss  M.  L.  Soule June 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby iug. 

Mrs.  M.  Prag June 


'53  High 
76  High 
'77 ,  High 
'67  High 
70  High 
'65  High 
73  High 
'61  High 
'66  High 
70  High 
'64  High 
'65  High 
'64Hisih 
'59  High 
'63  High 
'69 j  High 
'60  High 
71iHiih 
76iHigh 
'67  High 
'63  High 
'0s  High 
70  High 
'64  High 


School . 
School. 

School . 
School . 
School . 
Schaol. 
School . 
School 
School. 
School . 
School . 
School. 
School . 
School. 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School. 
School. 


1419  Taylcr 

1628  Polk 

1635  Polk 

2219  Pacific  avenue 

1520  Geary 

1314  Jones 

1021    Haves 

201  Taylor 

513  Taylor 

214  Powell 

1511  Clay 

N.E. cor. Castro  &  Beaver. 

1817  Eddy 

24  Hawthorne 

216  Lombard 

1810  Fillmore 

534  Bartlett 

S.E.cor. Central  av  &  Pine 

1429  Geary 

926  Sacramento 

1312  Jones 

1611  Washington 

995  Market 

Il021  Post 


J283  33 
180  00 
157  50 
135  00 
135  00 
145  00 
145  00 
135  U0 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
112  50 
112  50 
112  50 
112  50 
112  50 
112  50 
112  50 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 

Jas.  K.  "Wilson - Principal 

W.  H.  Edwards Vice-Principai 

J.  T.  Hamilton Vice-Principal 


ZK   ™   r- 


WUEN 

ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATa. 


RESIDENCE. 


S3& 

-.  s  ► 


J.  K.   Wilson Nov. 

W.  H.  Edwards [Aug. 

J.  F.  Hamilton I Au''. 


MissH.  L.  Wool.... 
Miss  S.  A..  Rightmire 
Miss  L.  N.  Randolph. 
Miss  J .  A.  Forbes .  . . 
Mrs.  M.  E.  McKown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal... 
Miss  S.  M.  Wilson . . . 
Miss  I.  Patterson .... 
MissE,  H.  Bragg.. .. 

Miss  J.  E.  Lande iSept. 

Miss  M.  T.  Shea Sept. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  James  Aug. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson. .  .Oct. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer Mar. 

Miss  M.  O'Rourke Oct. 


Sept. 

An--. 

May 

Any. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 

Oct. 


Miss  A.  B.  Hinton. 
MissT.  L.  Some... 
Miss  M.  Morrison . . 
Miss  E.  L.  Cowell.. 
Mrs.  J.  Crawford.. 


April 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Nov. 

Ausr. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
Firsl 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
tirade. 
Grade. 
i  frade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 


1227  Turk 

1137  Mission 

yis  Kearny 

71!)  Polk.:..; 

1819  Eddj 

1124  Eddy 

820  Turk 

014  Mason 

110  Jones 

1227  Turk 

719  Shotwell 

< 'astro  and  Fifteenth . 

228  McAllister 

Grade 12209  Folk 

tirade 2210  Jackson 

Grade 3044  Sixteenth 

Grade.    . . .  [664  Mission 

Grade 279  Jessie 

Grade. . 
Grade.  . 
Grade. . 
Grade. . 
Grade.  . 


647  Folsom 

Stockton 

Mariposa  nr.  Florida. . . . 
672  Seventeenth,  Oakland 
1516  Franklin 


§202  50 
92  00 
92  00 
75  00 

,'.-,  00 
72  00 
72  oo 
72  00 

72  00 

li!)  00 

69  00 
69  on 
69  00 
69  00 
69  00 
09  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
68  00 
58  00 
58  00 
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DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 

James  Denman Principal 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Vice-Principal 


L  «  » 
►■  o  > 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


James  Denman 

Mrs.  E.M.  Baumgardner 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Mayborn... 

Miss  S.  P.  Lillie 

Miss  Ada  Weston 

Miss  K.   B.  Childs 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Sexton 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cadwell 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint 

Miss  M.  J.  Gallagher. . . 

Miss  Belle  Rankin 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Daniels 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Cline 

Mrs.  C.  Winn 

Miss  Carrie  Putnam... 
Miss  Julia  Danks 


Nov.  15, 

June  27, 

June  26, 

June  18, 

Mar.  11, 

June  26, 

Aug.  1, 

Feb.  20, 

June  26, 

Aug.  23, 

Aug.  23, 

May  27, 

Sept.  7, 

Mar.  9, 

Mar.  19, 

Nov.  13, 


First 
First 

First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade . 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade . 


1935  Broadway 

1626  Sacramento 

'i-20%  Ritch 

307  Eighteenth 

Alameda  nr  Grand  Al'm'd 

421  Hvde 

816  Twentieth 

614  Sutter 

S12  Hyde 

2719  Mission 

1527  Sutter 

1315  Sacramento 

2606  Sacramento 

1617  Laguna 

1012  Washington 

122S  Mission 


§180  00 
90  00 
80  00 
73  00 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
67  00 
67  00 
63  00 
63  00 
IS  00 
54  00 
51  00 


EINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland Principal 

Miss  M.  E.  Stowell Vice- Principal 


WHEN- 
ELECTED  . 


CERT1MCATK. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss  E. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  A. 
Mrs.  H. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  H . 
Miss  C. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  M. 
Mrs.  S. 
Miss  L. 


A.  Cleveland. 
E.  Stowell.... 
C.  Robertson . 

A.  St.  John. . 
P.  Gibbons... 
M.  Dore 

A.  Moses 

Wheaton 

B.  Varnev 

T.  Bowse 

F.  Smith 

N.  Joseph 

BurscoiiL'h 


Aug.  13, 

Jan.  4, 

July  14, 

Aug.  1, 

June  16, 

Sept.  13, 

Aug.  17, 

June  20, 

Oct.  21, 

Nov.  20, 

Jan.  S, 

June  7, 

Feb.  11, 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . :. 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 


228  Capp 

814  Twenty-First 

4  is  Tyler 

1910  Market 

939  Geary 

112  Perry 

1067  Brush,  Oakland 

512  Jones 

121  First  avenue 

(.'or.  26th  and  Mission.  . . 

lit;il  Harrison 

Marlborough  11.  Fol.&8d 
i;>7  Bryant 


8180  00 
90  00 
80  00 

73  no 
7::  on 
7o  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
67  (Ml 

67  00 

68  00 
58  00 
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WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  Corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 

Jos.  O'Connor Principal 

T.  B.  White Vice-Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


H  *°  so 


Jos.  O'Connor 

T.   B.  White 

Dan  Lambert 

Miss  Irene  Lamb 
i Miss  Alice  D'Arcy... 
Miss  Mary  Murphy . . 

Miss  A.  E.  Hucks 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson. . . 
Miss  Josie  Driscoll. . . 
Miss  R.  G.  Campbell. 
Miss  Carrie  Hastings . 
Miss  Maggie  Hendry. 
MissM.  E.  Hurley... 


Mar.  2  23, 

Aug.  6, 

Dec.  29, 

Jan.  «81, 

Jan.  31, 

Mar.  6, 

June  7, 

Mar.  2, 

Nov.  25, 

Aug.  1, 

Nov.  17, 

Feb.  2, 

Jan.  10, 


'69 'First 
'7SJ  First 
74  First 

71 1  First 
71]  First 
'66  First 
'64  First 

73  First 

73  First 
71 ,  First 

74  First 
7 1  First 
77  First 


si- 


Grade 11141  Union . 

Grade Windsor  House. 

Grade. . . 

Grade.  .  . 
Grade.  .  . 
Grade.  .. 


Clay 


311  Fremont 

510  Powell 

5  Torrence  PL,  opv. 

822  Powell 

Grade 1512  -Tones 

Grade 822  Powell 

Grade 1112  Sacramento 

( trade 1220  Jackson 

Grade .Marlborough  H,  Fol.&  2d 

Grade 314  Brannan 

Grade 1910  Pacific 


S1S0  00 
92  00 
85  00 
75  00 
72  00 
72  00 
09  00 
09  00 
03  00 
03  00 
58  00 
58  00 
58  00 


UNION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Union  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


«        Q 

so       O 
B 

NAME . 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE  . 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 

PRR 
MONTH. 

7 

4 

Chas.  F.  True 

Miss  M.  E.  Hanlon 
Miss  E   G.  Learned. . . . 

Miss  I.  M.  Kervan 

MissE.  G.   Grant 
Miss  K.  Fitzsimmons . . 
MissS.   E.  Miller 
Miss  M.   A.  Houston . . . 

Mar.   15,  7  0  First  Grade 

Nov.    20,  77 1 First  Grade 
Feb.    11,  79  i  First  Grade 
Nov.   26,  72  Second  Grade. . . 
June  27,  '64! First  Grade 
Oct.     21,  73 1  First  Grade 
Nov.     5,  '60 :  First  Gradt 
Nov.    20,  77 (Second  Grade.    . 
April    1,  79!  First  Grade 
Mar.   11,  73 1  First  Grade 

701  Peralta,   Oakland. . . . 
11  South  Park 

§135  00 
07  00 

5 

63  00 

5 

O 

610  Powell 

1776  Howard 

63  00 

58  00 

7 

54   00 

8 

190  Sixteenth 

51    00 

8 
8 

2023  Polk ;. . 

51  00 
51    00 

8     MissM.  A.  Fay 

2014  Dupont 

51    00 

1 
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BROADWAY     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 

Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Principal 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi Vice-Principal 


,  WHEN 

ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OK 

CERTIFICATE. 


3  -c  > 


Miss 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 

[Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 

I  Mrs. 


.lean  Parker [June  20, 


J.  Carusi. . 

R.  Pechin  

A.  Miles 

E.  Aiken 

A.  Adams  

C.  Williams  . . . 
C.  Haswell 

P.  Watson 

H.  Currier 

E.  Pike 

F.  Beardsley. . . 

Stewart 

Kellv 


April  10, 
Sept.  12, 
Nov.  23, 
May  13, 
March  28, 
Nov.  20, 
April  7, 
Nov.  26, 
Julv  27, 
July  ■_', 
March  4, 
Aug.  15, 
March  25, 


First.  Grade S.E.  cor.  Jones  &  Wash'n 

First  Grade (1536  I  'A. 

Fir>c  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. . . . 

First  Grade. . . . 

1  Grade. 

First  tirade 

First  Grade. . . , 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  tirade. . . . 
First  tirade. . . . 


No.  2  Harry  place. 

A ucleus  Hotel.  .  . . 
1221  Washington. . 

1910  Hyde... 

1305%  Vallejo  . . . , 
52<;  Greenwich. . . . 

24  Scott  place 

•2012  Tavlor 

313  Taylor 

681  Geary 

646  Folsom 

1604  Mason 


S1S0  00 
90  00 
73  00 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
67  00 
63  00 
63  00 
rs  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 


SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  near  Polk  Street. 

J.  W .  Anderson Principal 

Miss  J.  B.  Short Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 

7&8 


J.  W 

Miss 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


.  Anderson 

J.  B.  Short 

H.  P.  Tavlor 

A.  C.  Gregg 

A.  8.  Harrington , 
M.  D.  BlackstafT.. 

C.  E.  Gibbs 

M.  J.  Canham. . . . 

L.  M.  Batiks 

H.  M.  Thompson  . 

M.  A.  Evans  

.1.  M.  Boland 

M.  Bonnard 

V.  M.  Raolet 

Jennie  Fischer  . . . 
M.  L.  Hart 


Oct.  21, 
Sept.  13, 
June  17, 
July  28, 
Jan.  16, 
Julv  23, 
Feb.  19, 
April  16, 
Jan.  20, 
April  7, 
Nov.  19, 
.March  7, 
Feb.  20, 
Autf.  17, 
Feb.  11, 
Nov.  21, 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  (irade 

First  Grade 

First  (irade 

Second  Grade.  . . 

First  Grade 

First  (irade 

First  < irade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade.  .  . 


.1044  Sixteenth 

228  Gapp 

1409  Bush 

2110  Polk 

2534  Washington. . . 

1227  Green 

Oakland 

1712  Pacific  avenue. 
1419 Washington.. . 

2213  Fillmore 

1109  Green 

10!),',  Shiplev 

29  Haight 

1328  Jackson 

1300  Jackson 

100  McAllister 


§180  00 
90  00 
73  00 
70  00 
67  00 

67  00 
63  00 

68  tio 
58  00 
58  it) 
,vt  00 

54  00 
61  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
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REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

McAllister  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gongh  Streets. 

George  Brown ,  .  Principal 

A.  J.  Itsell Vice-Principal 

Mrs.   F.  E .  Reynolds Vice-Principal 

I.  Leszynsky Teacher  of  German 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTtl  ICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


1  &2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


George  Brown March  11,73 

A.  J.'  Itsell Sept.  12,   71 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds  . . .  Sept.  13,  '61 
Miss  M.  E.  Lipinan ....  .April  22,  73 
Miss  C.  A.  Templeton. .  August  6,  78 
Miss  A.  M.  Huntley...    Oct.   21,    73 

Miss  K.  O'Brien Sept.  10,  '07 

Aug.  17,  '69 
Dec.  26,  '07. 
Aug.  6,  72 
March  10, '68 
Feb.  12,  '67 
Aug.  1,  71 
Dec.  26,  77 
Feb  14,  71 
June  13,  'Gi 
Aug.  20,  '78 
Nov.  22,  76 
July  23,  75 
Oct*    21,    73 


Miss  K.  McFadden. 
Miss  N.  A.  Littlefleld.. 
Miss  Belle  McNicoll  . . . 
Miss  K.  E.  Gorman . . . 
Mrs.  M.  Humphrey. . . . 

Miss  M.  M.  Rowe 

Miss  N.  Armstrong- 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell  . . . 

Miss  F.  Kalisher 

Miss  Josie  Thves  . . 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bibb 

I.  Leszynski 


First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 

First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  (Jrade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade . . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 
First  tirade.  .. 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. .. 
First  Grade . . . 


1206  Market 

1832  O'Farrell 

Brunswick  House. 

mil  Polk 

1536  Ellis 

706  .McAllister 

319  Oak 

Ii;ii7  Turk 

27)16  Sacramento . . 
441  Twenty-second 

1206  Market 

126  Rose  avenue. . 

1517 14  Taylor 

302  Hayes 

411:,  Gougb 

18  Mission  avenue. 

807  Tyler 

839  Mission 

2504  Washington .  . 
927  Geary 


$180  00 
90  00 
90  00 
73  00 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
67  On 
67  00 
67  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
58  00 
58  00 
54  00 
51  00 
66  20 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Polk  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

A.  Herbst Principal 

A.  Lyser '. Vice-Principal 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Bnrke Vice-Principal 

Wm,  Zirnmermann Teacher  of  German 

J.   London Teacher  of  German 

Mrs.  C.  Lanfranchi    Teacher  of  French 

Miss  S.  Deetken Teacher  of  German 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


A.  Herbst July    14, 

A.  Lyser June  10, 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Darke Jan.    22 

Miss  K.  K.  O'Leary... .  Ma.\  9, 
Miss  N.  O'Lougrhlin . . . .  June  IS, 
Miss  K.  F.  McColgan.'.  June  IS, 
Miss  M.  I.  Crothers. . . .  Jan.  4, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Melrose....  July  IS, 

Miss  H.  Phillips May   18, 

Miss  II.   Jacobs 'July    25, 

Miss  J.  O'Brien 'July  27, 

Miss  F.  M.  Shearer Jan.    1!), 

Mis-,  \.   Goldstein July  28, 

Miss  M.   Dillon Nov.   18, 

Miss  M.  Fail-child Oct.       6, 

Miss  B.  Peiser INov.  18, 

Miss  C.    Jacobs Nov.  30, 

Mrs.  E.    Foster June  26, 

Miss  B.  Bicknell Nov.  6, 

Miss  A.  Miley Aug.  6, 

H.  Clarence Ni 

Wm.  Zirnmermann ....  I  Jan.  31, 

J .    London July  18, 

Mrs.  c.  Lanfranchi....  Jan.  31, 
Miss  S.  Deetken March  11, 


First  Grade 615  Jones 

First  Grade 1509  Broadway. . . 

First  Grade 1213  Clay 

First  Grade 1031  Market 

First  Grade 116  Turk     

First  Grade.    ..  .  1809  Ellis 

First  Grade 1018  Bush 

First  Grade 1310  Broderick 

First  Grade 139  Eddy 

First  Grade 215  Powell 

First  Grade 504  Ellis 

bde 134  McAllister 

First  Grade 813  Tyler 

First  Grade L202   Leavenworth. 

First  Grade 307  Folk 

First  Grade 707  Larkin 

First  Grade 216  Com  ell 

First  Grade 333  McAllister 

First  Grade 17  EUis 

First  Grade 1622  Sutter 

First  Grade 326  Tenth 

First  Grade  Ger.  915  Folk   

First  Grade  Ger.  r05  Larkin 

First  Grade  Fr..  10  Hollis 

First  Grade  Ger.  1513  Larkin 


- 

9 I 

90  00 
73  00 
7:5  00 
7:S  no 

70  '  0 

67  00 

67  0  I 
63  00 

58  00 

54  00 

107  60 
72  50 
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EEPQET     OF     THE     SUPEEINTENDENT 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Filbert  Street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones  Streets. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal 

*Miss  E.  Levinson Vice-Principal 

Mrs.  B.  Chapuis Teacher  of  French 

Dr.  J.  Wideman Teacher  of  German 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE:. 


RESIDENCE. 


1 
2 

&  2 
2 

3 
4 

4 
4 


Miss  Kate  Kennedy .... 

Miss  R.  Levinson 

Miss  A.  T.  Campbell.. 
Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys 
Miss  L.  A.   Humphreys 

Mrs.  H.  Wise 

Miss  V.  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  K.  Cummings. . . . 
Miss  E .  A .   Lindberg . . 

Miss  A.  Wilkinson 

Miss  C .  A .  Menges .... 
Mrs.  M.  J.   C.  Crocker 

Mrs.  B.  Chapuis 

Dr.  J .    Wideman 


Jan.  7, 
Sept.  10, 
July  10, 
Jan.  7, 
Sept.  5, 
Jan.  3, 
Oct.  3, 
May  22, 
Oct.  6, 
May  6, 
Dec.  23, 
Nov.  2, 
April  1, 
Feb.   18, 


'58  First 
'57  First 
'66  First 
'59  First 
'76  First 
■(ill  First 
'70  First 
'77  First 
'74  First 
'79  First 
'67 !  First 
'57  First 
'67  First 
'70  First 


G  radc. 
tirade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade . 
Crade. 
Grade. 
French 
Grade. 


1213  Clay 

326  Geary 

1220  Jackson 

707  Chestnut 

207  Linden  avenue. 

707  Chestnut 

516  Filbert 

427  Sutter 

Alameda 

1222  Leavenworth  . 

326  Jessie 

615  Bush 

Ill  Valparaiso 

2522  Webster 


1180  00 
UO  00 
73  00 
80  00 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
67  00 
67  00 
63  00 
63  00 
70  75 
70  60 


On  leave  of  absence. 
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VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Valencia  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

S.  A.  White Principal 

L.  "W.  Reed Vice-Principal 

Miss.  A.  A.  Eowe Vice-Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


S.  A.   ^Tiite Oct.    15, 

L.  W.  Reed .Tune  10, 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe Jan.    22, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Mann Oct.    20, 

Miss  J.  E.  Green June  10, 

Miss  M.  T.  Little Oct.    29, 

Miss  M.  L.  Green .May     £, 

Miss  M.  I.  G'onnell |Mar.  11. 

Levi  Bowman Oct.      7, 

Miss  M .  Boyle j  July  23, 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper jFeb.  11, 

MissE.  J.  Miller |Feb.  15, 

Miss  M.  E.  Casey April   6, 

Miss  E.  V.  Graham Oct.    21, 

Miss  Carrie  Cohen Nov.  18, 

Miss  Jessie  Forsvthe. . .  Oct.    21, 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Trask Jan.    20, 

MissE.  H.  Morrison..  Nov.  2, 
Miss  B.  B.  Bloch  ....  Feb.  11, 
Miss  A.  M.  Dwyer. . . .  Sept.  16, 


66 

Fi 

63 

Fi 

(11 

Fi 

74 

I'i 

(.18 

Fi 

68 

Fi 

71 

Fi 

n 

Fi 

79 

Fi 

Fii 

7', 

I'i 

76 

Fi 

75 

i'i 

73 

Fi 

73 

Fi 

73 

Fi 

74 

Se 

79 

Fi 
Fi 

79 

Fi 

rat  Grade 622  Twenty-third 

rst  Grade 1213  Jefferson,  Oakland. 

rst  ( Irad  e 1 2327  Howard 

rst  Grade. 
rst  Grade. 
rst  Grade . 
rst  Grade, 
rat  Grade. 
rst  Grade. 
rst  Grade, 
rst  Grade. 
rst  Grade. 
rst  Grade. 


•'  20  <  !app 

(509  Seventeenth 

1831  Jessie 

609  Seventeenth 

'407  Shotwell 

918  Van  Ness  avenue. . 

2549  Howard 

606  Folsom 

710  Capp 

17  22d,  mar  Valencia. 


rst  Grade 14  Liberty 

rat  Grade :l"  Lil 

ret  Grade '2724  Mission  . 


74 [ Second  Grade. ..  L008  rwenty-first , 


rst  Grade ... 

rst  Grade 615  Green  . 

rst  Grade 1016  Capp. 


?  3  - 

s  »  t 


J202  SO 

90  00 
90  00 
7:-;  (hi 
73  00 
73  CO 
7o  00 
70  («» 
70  00 
67  00 
07  00 
07  00 
(17  00 

67  00 
63  00 

68  00 
58  i hi 

51  no 
51  U0 
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EIGHTH  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 

Elisha  Brooks Principal 

Selden  Sturges Vice-Principal 

Miss  K.  Maedonald Vice-Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED . 


CERTIHCATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Elisha   Brooks July  23,  79 

Selden  Sturges Sept.  21,  75 

Miss  K .  McDonald Oct.   22,  '74 

A.  D.  D'Ancona Sept.  21,  '75 

Miss  B.  Dixon April  20,  '77 

Miss  L.S.  Templeton...  Oct.    23,  '77 

MissM.   L.  Fuller Feb.   20,  '77 

Miss  L.  M.  Classen...  April    6,  '75 

Miss  L.    Bunker Feb.     5,  '78 

Miss  M.  Stone Feb.  11,  79 

MissS.  .1.  Jones \]>iii  ii;,  '78 

Miss  I!.  Roper Nov .  23,  '69 

Miss  E.  Donovan Oct.    30,  '68 

MissM.  II.   Slavan \nril  22,  '73 

Mrs.  E.  T.   Magee Nov.  14,  '71 

Miss  M.    Seavj Oct.    21,  79 

Mrs.  M.  H.  White Nov.     6,  '78 

MissM.  A.  Hassett. . . .  iJune  10,  '68 

Miss  E.  l!.  Elder March 4,  79 


First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  tirade.  .  . 
First  Grade. . . 
l"i ist  Grade. . . 
First  Grade.  . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
Fiist  Grade. .. 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 


I72."i  Sutter.  - 

23  Clinton  Park . . 
1022  Twentieth. 
717  O'Farrell.. .. 

t  Howies  Place... 

1536  Ellis 

16051    Market 

232  Francisco. . . . 
2654  Folsom.   . . . 

600  Hush 

209  Eleventh... 
1104  Market 

24  Louisa 

nteenth. 
L719  Howard. . . . 

220  Oak 

321  Eddy 

13  Rausch 

202")  Sacramento. 


.  $180  on 
90  00 
90  00 
7:;  00 
70  00 
70  00 
07  00 
07  00 
67  00 

67  00 

63  00 

68  00 
68  00 
58  00 
58  00 
68  00 

64  00 
64  00 
61  00 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 

Miss  L.  T.  Fowler Principal 

Mrs.  B.  Hathaway Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


i.-ERTIKICATE. 


Miss 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


L.  T.  Fowler.. 
B.  Hathaway. . 
K .  Morgan . . . . 
M.  Meeker.... 
A  .  G.  C'atlin .  . 
Nellie  Sullivan. 

M.  Sprott 

Nora  Sullivan . 
M .  Madden . . .  . 

S.  F.  Neil 

W.  Pinney. . . . 

J .    Patton 

J .  Hillman 
M.  Deane 


June  27, 
April  18, 
Nov.  1.4, 
Oet.  7, 
March  4, 
June  16, 
Mar.  11, 
May  13, 
March  4, 
Nov.  26, 
Dec.  1, 
Oct.  23, 
Feb.  11, 
Auu.    6. 


'04  First 
'76  First 
78  First 
'79  First 
'79  First 
'77  First 

73  First 
'73  First 
'79  First 
'72  First 

74  First 
77  First 
'79 1  First 
'72  First 


Grade »29  Capp 

Grade 1823  Stevenson . . 

Grade 26  Sixth 

Grade 813  Twenty-first. 

Grade.  .^  .  |710  Capp 

Grade |1936  Jessie 

Grade 1207  Fifteenth 

Grade 1936  Jessie 

Grade 1027  Folsom 

Grade 529  Capp 


Grade. 
Grade. 
Grade . 
Grade. 


501  Post. 
529  Shot  well . 
2539  Mission . 
416  Tyler.... 


{180  00 

90  00 
73  00 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
07  00 
07  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
58  00 
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JEFFERSON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  Streets. 

W.  A.  Robertson Principal 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood Vice-Principal 


tot 
H*  2 

SAME. 

WHRN 
ELECTEE 

. 

GRADE 

OK 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

-  -3  i 

W .  A .  Robertson 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Eiliott 

Miss  X .  S.  Baldwin. . . . 

Miss  1.  II.  Strauss 

Miss  E .  J .  Morton  .... 

Mrs.  E.   II .   Hart 

Miss  Nettie  Stallman. . . 
MissF.  M.   Rosenberg'. 

Miss  0.  R.  Bunker 

Mrs.  C .   M .  Sisson 

Miss  L.  E.  Crowley 

Mrs.  M.   E.  Steele 
Mrs.  II .  M .  Solomons . . 

Miss  S .  B .  Cooke 

Nov.  10, 
Mar.  13, 
June  25, 
Jan.     3, 
Oct.    21, 
July  23, 
March  (i, 
Oct.    21, 
Sept.  21, 
Feb.     5, 
May  15, 
Feb.      1, 
Oct.    23, 
Feb.   28, 
May    24, 
Sept.  21, 
Aug.  13, 
Mar.    G, 

'GS  First  Grade.  ,    . 

'66  First  Grade 

'G7 !  First  Grade 

'65  First  Grade 

'73  First  Grade 

'75  First  Grade 

2701  Bush 

£180  00 

1 

2211  Steiner , 

90  00 

1    &  2 

22U2  Steiner 

80  00 

73  00 

3 

1309  Larki i 

70  00 

3 

1010  Webster 

70  00 

4 
4 

916  Howard 

67  00 
67  00 

4 

'75  First  Grade 

1824  Sutter 

07  00 

5 

'78 
77 
76 

'71 
'59 

'7.', 
'(17 

77 

First  Grade 
First  Grade 

Second  Grade.  .  . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade 

1528  Post 

63  00 

63  00 

6 

2506  Bush 

58  00 

e 

7 
7 

3 

1629  Sacramento 

307  Leavenworth 

1430  McAllister 

1815  Stockton 

58  0O 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 

8 

425  Sutter 

51  oo 

6  Elliott  Park 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Dn  Bois Principal 

Miss  M.  E.  Callahan Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Mrs.  A. 
Miss  M . 
Miss  S . 
Mrs.  C. 
MissS. 
Miss  D . 
Mrs.  S. 
Miss  J  . 
Mrs.  E. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  I . 
Mrs.  A. 
MissX. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  L. 


E.  Pu  Bois 

E .  Callahan . . . 

E.  Kelly 

K.  Waters.... 

II.  Earle 

H .   Leppien . . . 
H.  Big-elow. . . . 

F.  Tennent. . . . 

M.  North 

Corbell 

Merritt 

E.  Owen 

McFarland 

Krauss 

B.  Little 


Mar.  30, 
Oct.  21, 
April  22, 
Nov.  2, 
July  28, 
Mar.  11, 
Jan.  16, 
Mar.  11, 
Oct.  17, 
Oct,  17, 
Sept.  21, 
Feb.  20, 
Nov.  2, 
July  23, 
April    3, 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade.  . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade.  .  . 
First  Grade.  .  . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade .  . . 
First  Grade.  . . 
First  Grade. . . 


035  Tyler. 

130  Seventh 

113  Taylor 

2421  Buchanan 

1228  Green 

1830  Bush 

1896  Broadway 

2414  Pacific  avenue. 

1015  Jackson 

37  Second 

1708  Clav 

2408  Folsom 

1031  McAllister  . .  . . 
5  Liberty 


1517  Hyde $180  00 


90  00 
73  OO 
73  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  00 
G7  00 
G3  00 
63  00 
58  00 
58  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
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BUSH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Bush.  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett Principal 


£°£ 


WHEX 
ELECTED. 


RKSIOKNCE. 


CERTIFICATE . 


4  &** 

4&Ger 
5&Fr 
5&Ger 

6 
6  &Fr 

6 

6 
7&Ger 
7&Fr 


Mrs.  C. 
MissD. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  P. 
C.  Usin 
MissH. 
Miss  K . 
Miss  E. 
Miss  C . 
MissB. 
Miss  N . 
Miss  E . 
Miss  V. 
MissD. 


F.   Plunkett.  . 

Sloss ..'... 

Hermann 

Hare 

Raphael 

ger 

M.  Hitchcock 

Deane 

LaGrange 

T.  Mauier 

Masounette . . . 

Selling 

Stone 

Coulon 

Hyman 


April  4, 
Feb.  3, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  21, 
Mar.  11, 
Sept.  17, 
April  4, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  20, 
Nov.  21, 
March  4, 
Sept.  4, 
April  18, 
July  24, 
July  IS, 


First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade . 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Guide. 


231  San  Jose  avenue. 
1222  Leavenworth,. . 

1812  Fillmore 

505  Harrison 

.HO  Eddy 

1906  Leavenworth.  . . 

1010  Powell 

416  Tyler 

1331  Olav 

724  Sixteenth 

724  California 

900  McAllister 

115  Page 


First  Grade 322  Shipley 

First  Grade 919  Post. . . 


a  5  P 
H  "  £ 


$135  00 
72  00 
72  00 
68  00 
6S  00 
58  00 
63  00 
58  00 

58  00 

59  00 
59  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 


SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Avenue,  near  L  Street. 
W.  J.  Gorman Principal 


WHEN 
■ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


8 

W.  J.   Gorman 

MissM.  A.  Matthews.. 
MissM.  V.  McGcoug-h. 

Miss  J .  B .  Gorman 

MissC.  C.   Ellis 

Miss  G .  H .  Perry 

Mrs.  B.  Flaherty 

Miss  Susie  Jacobs 

Miss  Irene  Manning. . . . 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Sykes 

June  10, 
Nov.  14, 
Nov.  21, 
May     9, 
April  15, 
May     2, 
Oct.      2, 
Oct.      1, 
Sept.  16, 
Aug.    6, 

'68 
71 

76 
71 
79 
76 

77 
78 
79 
72 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 

1206  Market 

$135  00 

1  &  2 

80  00 

3 

70  00 

4 
5 
6 

7 

44  6th,  Manchester  House 
R.  R.  &  18th  avs,  S.  S.  F. 

67  00 
63  00 
58  00 
54  00 

8 

215  Powell 

51  00 

8 

32  Turk 

51  00 

8 

327  Oak 

51  00 
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POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 
W.  W.  Stone Principal 


a      o 

c       so 

>  o  5 

2?  *=  § 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

a     no 

3  *  £ 

2         SO 

1  &  2 

W.  W.  Stone 

Feb.  11,   '73 
March  9,   '58 
Nov.  20,   '77 
Oct.      2,   '77 
May     2,   '76 
Nov.  20,    '7  7 
May   22,   '77 
Mar.   11,   '73 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade 

8135  00 
70  00 

3   &  4 

Miss  D .  S .  Prescott .... 

Miss  Ida  E .  Coles 

Miss  S .    Hawes 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Poole 

1206  Market 

5 

44  Third 

63  00 

5 
6 

Napa,  near  Arkansas 

63  00 
58  00 

7 

7 

7  Meacham 

44  Third 

54  00 
54  00 

8 

218  Eddy 

3 

51  00 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Miss  M.  A,  Castelhun Principal 

Miss  A.  Fittig Teacher  of  German 


o 

9 

O 

00 

>- 

> 

O 

- 

NAME. 

WHEN 

OF 

RESIDENCE. 

■y. 

f 

DD 

a 

ELECTED. 

CERTIFICATE. 

_— 

~ 

MissM. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  I... 
Miss  B. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  E. 
Mrs.  R. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  M 
Miss  1-. 
Miss  E. 
MissE. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  A. 


A .  Castelhun . 
A .  Garland . . . 
C.  McNear... 

Bunner 

II rim-berg. .. . 

.  E.    Hovt 

.  T.  Carter.... 

Unger 

Martin 

.  E.  Roberts.  .  . 

C.  Wells 

hi 

r 

S .  1  'arker . . . . 
Fittig 


Nov.  23, 
Oct.  20, 
Nov.  26, 
Not.  26, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  28, 
Jan.    31, 

Oct.  7, 
Dec.  19, 
Nov.  2::; 
iug.  5, 
Sept.    5, 

Nov.     (i, 

April  19, 


'OOlFirst  Grade.. 
74  First  Grade. . 

'72  First  Grade.  . 
72  Firs! 

i  trade. . 
'73  Second  Grade 


'71  Second  Grade. 

78  First  <  Ira  le. .. 
",:>  Second  Grade. 
'71  Second  Grade. 
'69  Second  Grade. 

79  First  Grade... 
",i<  First  Grade. . . 
'77,  Firs! 

'7d  First  German. 


.224  Shotwell 

,  382  O'Farrell 

.225  Oak 

. ;  l!iH  Stockton 

.838  Tyler 

.|1210  Polk 

.  7:;."i  Minna 

.  726  O'Farrell 

.  t;  Pfeiffer 

.  157  Silver 

.  511  Chestnut 

.312  Fulton 

.  28th  and  Cal.  avenue. 

.  2222  Jacks. in 

.'418  Jones 


67  ix> 
67  00 
63  00 

58  00 

;M    00 

51  on 
61  00 
51  00 

61  00 
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COLUMBIA  STKEET  PKIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

Columbia  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 
Mrs.  M.  Deane Principal 


'c* 


NAME. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


8 

&  3 

&  4 

&  5 


Mrs.  M. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  I. 
Miss  I. 
Mrs.  C. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  L. 
Miss  M 
Miss  M 
Miss  A 
Miss  A 


Deane 

M.  Knowlton 

S .  Jewett . . . 
R.  Mallory.. 
C.  Emmons. . 

J .   Bigelow . . 

E.  Fennell.. 

J.  Fryer. . . . 

.  Robinett 

E.  Miller... 

J .  Graeier . . 

McLaughlin . 


Nov.    4,  '54  First  Grade 416  Tyler 

Nov.  26,  72  First  Grade 1051  Valencia 

Nov.  14,  '65  First  Grade 712  Shotwell 

Aug.     3,  '75  First  Grade 614  Capp 

July  23,  '75  Second  Grade. ..  937  Twenty-first 

Sept,    5,  '76  First  Grade 228  SI lotwell , 

Oct.    21,  '73  First  Grade 136  1st  avenue 

Oct.    17,  '76  Second  Grade. . .  1051  Valencia , 

Feb.     3,  '74  Second  Grade. . .  72S  Sixteenth 

Oct.    10,  '75  Second  Grade 1935  Jessie 

Nov.     6,  '77  First  Grade California  av  and  28th.. 

Aug.  21.  '77  First  Grade 21  Van  Ness  av , 


S135  00 
73  0(1 
70  00 
67  oo 
63  00 
58  00 
58  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 


LINCOLN  PKIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Bryant  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 
Miss  M .  McKenzie 


Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CEUI'IKIC  VTE. 


MissM. 
Miss  P. 
Miss  C . 
MissF. 
MissM. 
Miss  M. 
MissL. 
Miss  M . 
Miss  G. 
Miss  V. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  L. 


McKenzie 

Langstadter . . . 

Hart 

Stuart 

V.M.Whigham 
E.    Collins.... 

Hart 

A .  Salisbury . . 

Garrison 

Mitchell 

R.   Bush 

T.  Hopkins.... 


Sept.  10, 
Aug.  13, 
Jul)  25, 
Nov  26, 
Mar.  23, 
Sept.  12, 
March  4, 
July  19, 
April  9, 
March  6, 
May  6, 
June  10, 


First  Grade 60G  Folsom 

Second  Grade.  . .  331  Turk 

Second  Grade ,. .  1216  Washington. 

First  Grade 39  South  Park. .  . , 

Second  Grade. . .  1123  Howard 

Second  Grade. . .  422  Minna 

First  Grade 1216  Washington  , 

First  Grade 916  Washington . . 

First  Grade 327  Capp 

First  Grade McAllister 

First  Grade 1234  Vallejo 

Second  Grade . . .  2328  Mission 


H35  00 

63  00 
5S  00 
58  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 


OF     COMMON     SCHOOLS. 
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FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Fourth  and  Clara  Streets, 
Miss  E.  E.  Stiucen Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


'  ERl  M  [CATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss  E. 
Miss  A . 
Mrs.  A. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  K. 
.Miss  M  . 
Miss  H. 
Miss  G . 

Miss  S. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  M  . 
Miss  A. 
Miss  <;. 
Miss  L. 


I       3tin  '"ii .... 

F.  Sprague. . . . 

G.  Mathe^on . . 
.1 .  II.  nderson. 

A.  Frontin. . . . 
M.  Hickey.... 
Shephi  ard. . . . 

C.  Cady 

M.  Levj 

D.  Minor 

F.  Haydon.... 
O'Callaghan.. . 

Simon 

F.  McDermott 

-on 




Sept . 

Dec. 

St]  >t. 
Jan. 

•Ian  . 

Oct. 

( >ct . 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

April 
June 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
April 


First  Grade..  ..    812  Ellis 

First  Grade L907O'Farrell. 

Se  ond  Grade...  1403  Folsoni.. 
First  i  Irade. . 
First  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . 


1 41!)  Howard 

1515  Jackson 

.  Bryant  a:  28th. 
1172  Sycamore,  Oakland  . . 
5,  '78  First  Grade. .   . .  36  Moss 

17.  '75  First  Grade 1157  Mission 

11,  '79.Fi  rst  ( i  rade 767   Howard 

l.  '79  First  Grade Uartlett,  near  26th 

LO,  'is  Second  Grade. ..  231  <>ak 

16,  '7.'.  Second  tirade.  .  .  607  Ellis 

11,  73  First  Grade 26  Turk 

18,  '77  First  Grade 230  Green  . .  . .' 

l,  '7:i  First  I  !r  bde 1 725  Ste\  enson 


z  - 

? 

g  2 

- 

~" 

S135  00 

m  (JO 

53  00 

58  00 

54 

00 

7,4   00 

7)4 

00 

51 

00 

:.l 

00 

51 

00 

51 

00 

51 

00 

51 

00 

51 

oo 

51 

00 

51 

00 

SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  StJ.et.ts. 


Miss  Jennie  Smith 


.  Principal 


WHEN 

BLRCTED. 


GI8  IDE 

or 
CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDE*'  K. 


Miss. J,  • 

5 

Miss  •!. 

;> 

Mi-s  M 

t; 

Mrs.  T. 

ti 

Miss  P, 

(i   ,\:  7 

Miss  l. 

7 

Miss  R 

7 

Mws  E 

8 

Miss  M 

8 

Mi-  J. 

- 

Mis-  M 

8 

Miss  J. 

8 

Mis,  K 

8 

Miss  M 

8 

Miss  K 

- 

Miss  i. 

8 

Miss  .1. 

miie  Smitli lune 

A.  Doran Jan . 

Karsky Feb. 

M.   Sullivan . . .  Aug  . 

Hart Aug. 

Glennon <  »ct. 

Fune 

Chase <>et. 

SI    per >N'o\ . 

Hart Mar. 

.  E.  Crowley. . . .  Mar. 

Bigley Nov . 

i'.  Hainill....  May 

.  F.  Currj Feb. 

.    Brady Nov. 

rd Feb . 

Lewis s.pt  . 


First  Grade 216  Lombard ,   - 

Second  tirade.  .  .  llo»  .Market '  63  00 

First  i  irade 2226  Post '•  63  Otl 

First  tirade 1237  Stockton 58  00 

First  tirade L216 Washington : 

Second  Grade.    .  206  Taylor 58  00 

First  Grade 614  Sutter 

Second  Grade...  524  Jones |  54  »"> 

Firs!  tirade 222  Shotwell 71  00 

First  Grade 1216  Washington 61  00 

.'..  "7>  First  tirade Columbia  bet.  23d  &  24th.  51  oo 

6,  77  St nd  tirade...  402  Tyler 51   00 

7,  '78  First  tirade 1925  Slitter 51  00 

5,  '78  First  tirade 'J7s  Minna   71   on 

6, '77 j Second  Grade..    353  Grove 51  txi 

5,  '78  Sec 1  tirade...  236  Riteh 51  00 

18,  '77  I'ii-i  tirade 426 O'Farrell i  00 
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PINE  AND  LAEKIN  STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

Pine  Street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  Streets. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal 


a      a 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 
CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

o  -  fe 

p    5 

8 
7 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke... 

Miss  W .  White 

Miss  A.  0?lesbv 

Miss  L .    Templeton 

MissM.   Metcalf 

Miss  M.    Donnelly 

Miss  M .   Corkerv 

Jan.      3,  '65 
Feb.    11,  '79 
Dec.     13,  '70 
Nov.    23,  '69 
Mar.    24,  '68 
Sept.  12,  '71 
Nov.    26,  '72 
Nov.    23,  '69 
July    25,  "65 
Oct.     21,  '73 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  ,  , 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. . , . 
First  Grade   , 
First  Grade 
First  Grade.... 
First  Grade 

1235  Clay 

629  O'Farrell 

SI 35  00 
54  00 

7 

1018  Pine 

54  0>) 

6 

1235  Clay 

5S  00 

8 

51  00 

8 

1511  Clay 

51  (ID 

8 
8 

-1"  Grand  Avenue 

L608  Pacific 

51  Oil 
51  00 

8 

1527  Clay 

733  Bush 

51  00 

8 

51  00 

GEEENWICH  STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

Greenwich  Street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask ' Principal 


o  & 

t*  -.  a 

™  ^  * 

¥1  ^  M 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


5  & 

6 

6  & 
6   & 

7 


Mrs.  A. 
Miss  C . 
Miss  J. 
MissL. 
MissM. 
Mrs.  J . 
Mrs.  J. 
MissM. 
Mrs.  F. 
Miss  B . 
Miss  I. 
Miss  C . 
Miss  F. 


S.  Trask Jan.  28, 

E.  Campbell..  Feb.  5, 

C.  Evans......  Aug.  23, 

Mury Aug.  20, 

H.  Smith Aug-.  17, 

Connolly. 

E .  Gerichten . .  I  June 

T.  Giffin Jan.  31 


Sept.  17 


A.  Stewart 

April 

16 

Goldsmith 

May 

0 

Bernard 

Nov. 

13, 

Radford 

Mar. 

4 

Weihe 

Jan. 

26 

'62  First  Grade 022  Greenwich . . . 

'67'First  Grade 139  Fourth 

'70  See., nd  Grade. . .  427  Sutter 

'78  See -'iid  Grade. . .  14  Page 

'69  First  Grade 216  Lombard 

'7S  First  Grade 206  Sixth 

'74  Second  Grade. . .  16  Sherman 

71 ,  First  Grade [628  Filbert 

'72  Second  Grade. . .  646  Folsom 

'76  Second  Grade. . .  1629  Geary 

'77  Second  Grade. .  .1515  Hyde 

'79  Second  Grade.  . .  tl425  Sacramento. 

'70 : Second  Grade. . .  J720  Folsom 

('German)  •  I 


$135  00 
63  00 

63  00 
58  00 
58  i'u 
58  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
30  25 
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HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Grove  Street,  near  Larkin  Street. 
Miss  P.  M.  Stowell ,„ Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERT11ICATE. 


RESIDENCE . 


5  -'? 


Miss 

0 

Miss 

<; 

Mrs. 

7 

Mrs. 

7 

Mrs. 

7 

Mrs. 

8 

Miss 

8 

Miss 

8 

Miss 

S 

Miss 

8 

Mrs. 

8 

Miss 

8 

Miss 

8 

Mi- 

P.  M.   Stowell....  Jan. 

M.  E.    Fly  mi Nov. 

F.  A.    Stowell Sept. 

M.  Dwyer rune 

L.  E.  Worth Aug. 

M.J.  Fagan July 

L.  A.    Russell....  Nov. 

:  S.   J.    Boyle June 

Anna  Smyth [Mar. 

Q.  O.  McConnell. .  April 

E.  K.   Goggin  ....  May 

L.   Marchant April 

Mary  Elliott Mar. 

Emma  Winkley. .    May 

F.  J.    Little.  . ..  .    Nov. 


First  Grade ;S14  Twenty-first. . . . 

First  <  irade 29  Pleasant 

First  Grade 814  Twenty-first. . . . 

Second  Grade . . .  1503  Tyler 

Beci and  (Jrade. . .  426  Sutter 

First  Grade 110  Jones 

First  Grade 1  Fifth 

First  Grade 1826  Eddy 

First  Grade 17  Hamilton  Place. 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Gra 

First  (Jrade 

First  (Jrade. 

First  Grade.  . . . 


207  Taylor 

1014  Twenty-first 

S  W.  cor.  Fell  &  Van  Ness 

136Gough... .' 

708  McAllister 

409  Capp 


S135  00 
63  00 
58  00 
58  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 


UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  Corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  Streets. 
Mrs.  A.  Griffith ; Principal 


WHEN 


QB  IDE 
CERTIFICATE. 


0 
&  7 

7 
&  8 

8 

8 


I  Griffith... 
Mrs.  M.  'A  ri 
Miss  II.  Featherly 
Miss  I'.  Rob  i 
Mi^s  a  .  Cherry. . . 
Miss  A.  Hanson . . 
Miss  i,.  Burke. . . . 
Miss  II.  Shuck. . . . 


N  v. 
July 
May 

May 

Oct. 
Dec. 


27, 

'64 

28, 

10, 

■', 

'76 

28, 

e  i 

■> 

76 

21, 

26, 

71 

■  Irade. . 

; 

First  Gra* 

1  trade 
First  ( 1 

id  '  Irade 

First   ( Jrade.  . 


mbard. . 
1409  Bush.. . . 
913  Vallejo  . , . 

1838  Ellis 

32  John    

ickton. 
2113  1 1 mes..  .. 
1134  Howard.. 


63  00 

54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
61)  i 
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SHOT  WELL  STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 
Miss  A.  A.  Hill Principal 


W]  I  EX- 
HIBITED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


3SE 


I  Miss  A.  A.  Hill Sept.     :',,  "61  First  Grade 608  Fillmore. 

Mrs.  E.  M.   Carlisle.  .  .  .  June   10,  '68  First  Grade 1412  Pine. 


Miss  M.   Magner Nov.   28,  76  First  Grade. . 

'Miss  M.  T.  Walsh Nov.    26,  72  First  Grade.  . 

Miss  M.  J.  Johnson May 

Miss  A.  Sunnnerfield  . .  Jan. 
iMiss  K.  M.  Hassen  . . .     Feb. 


2,  76  First  Grade.... 
19,  75  Second  Grade. . 
■  1  irot  G  rade. 


s      Miss  E.  L.  Ciprico Sept    18,  '. ,  First  Grade. 


921  Greenwich. 
2215  Webster. . 

Ill  Oak 

1021  Sutter 

2311  Howard..  . 

2312  Mission..  . 


63  01 

63  00 

58  00 

54  00 

54  "(i 

5]  00 

r.i  oo 


EIGHTH  STEEET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan Principal 


<3       c 

NAME. 

WIIKX 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 
01 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

5 
6 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  E.  Moroney. . .. 
Miss  C.  M.  Johnston . . . 

Miss  M.  A.  Ahem 

Miss  K.  Z  wicker  ....... 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wright 

Miss  M.  Duraind 

Miss  A.  J.  Roche 

Miss  E.  Mavers 

Miss  C.  A.  Glidden  .... 
Miss  K.  J.  O'Donnell  . . 
Miss  M.  L.  Crowley 

Miss  K.  M.  Fuller 

Jan.      7,  '59  First  Grade 

Feb.    21,  71  First  Grade 
Oct.     21,  73  First  Grade   ,  . 
July    27,  '69  Second  Grade. . . 

Aug.  15,  76  First  Grade 

Feb.     9,  '69  First  Grade 
May    16,  76'First  Grade 

Nov .     2,  75 . First  Graae 

Sept.  IS.  77  First  Grade 
Nov.  20,  77  First  Grade 
May    15,  77  Second  Grade. . . 
Jan.     2,  78  Second  Grade. . . 
Sept.  18,  77  First  Grade 
Aug.  30,  70 : First  Grade     ,    , 

913  Chestnut,  Oakland.. 

§135  00 
63  U0 

58  00 

213  Larkin 

54  00 

54  00 

962~Mission 

54  00 

S 

2126  Bush 

51  00 

8 

417  Eddy 

51  00 

S 

3031  Sixteenth 

51  OO 

8 
8 

22d,  ht  Shotwell  &  Fol'm 

51  00 
51  00 

S 
8 

32  Moss 

410  Sixth 

51  00 

51  00 

8 

318  Tavlor 

51  00 

" 
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POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Powell  Street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Streets. 
Mrs.  N.  E .  Craven Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Mrs.  X.  R.  Craven .... 
Mi--  M.  C.  Robertson.. 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Shipley 

Miss  M.  Solomon 

Miss  L.  I   Manken 

MissS.  F.  Featherly.. 

Mrs.  T.W.  Collins 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Wheeler  . . . 


Feb.  11, 
Jan .  5, 
June  10, 
June  25, 
Dec.  12, 
Aug.  6, 
Sept.  21, 
July    23, 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester  .   .May    10, 


'79 1 First  Grade... 
69  First  Grade... 
'68  First  Grade... 
'67  First  Grade. .. 
'76  First  Grade... 
'72  Second  Grade. 
'75  First  Grade. . . 
75  First  Grade. . . 
50  First  Grade. . . 


$135  00 

2  Chelsea  Place 

1502  Powell 

58  00 
54  00 

1620  Clav 

54  00 

120  Ellis 

51  00 

913  Vallejo 

51  00 

1585  Turk 

51  00 

1525  Powell 

51  00 

213  Geary 

51  00 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tyler  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  Streets. 
Miss  E.  Gushing Principal 


s*5 


WHEN 
KLECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss  E.  Cushing- Feb.    IS,  '62  First  Grade 1524  Tyler 


Mrs.  E.  Bonelli. 
Miss  F.  A.  Nichols  . . . 

Miss  M.  Wiseman 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Tiernan  . . . 
Mrs.  C.  A.  B.  Smvthe . 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Baker. 


May      8,77  First  Grade 1470  Eighth,  Oakland 

Jul V    25,  '65  First  Grade 1416  Polk 

April  18,  76  First  Grade 123 Twelfth 

July    27.  *69  First  Grade 29  Potter 

April  16,  72  First  Grade 1028  Vallejo 

Dec.    18,  '77  First  Grade |1519  Tyler 


Miss  F.  Adams I  April   16,  78  First  Grade. 

Miss  A.  McN'amara Mar.    19,  78  First  Grade. 


516  Oak 
L687  Mission . 


$135  00 

63  00 

- 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
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MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  Streets  (Rear  of  Lincoln  Grammar 

School). 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED . 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Jliss 
Mi^s 


A.  M.  Manning.. . . 

M.  A.  Roper 

Jennie  Gilman 

E .  S .  Anderson. . . 

P.  A.  Kelly 

K.  McLaughlin . . . 

A.  L.  Hunt 

Bessie  Molloy 

C.  A.  Hartmeyer.  • 
S.  E.  Skidmore . . . 
L.  E.  Provost 


Jan .    10 

Aug-.    24. 

April  25, 

Oct.     21, 

June 

Feb. 

Oct. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Ai  iril 


M.  B.  Parker I  May  5, 

G.  C.  Morse Nov.  20, 

E.A.Day I  May  22, 

A.  E.  Lynch Aug.  1, 

L.  E.  i/oyle (Nov.  20, 

J.  F.  Curtis May  6, 


'G5; First  Grade. . . 

70  First  Grade... 

71  First  Grade. . . 
73  Second  Grade. 
'68  Second  Grade. 
'67  First  Grade... 
73|Fiist  Grade... 
'65  First  Grade. . . 

First  Crude.  . . 

First  Grade. . . 

First  Grade.  . . 
First  Grade. .. 
First  <;rade. .. 
First  Grade... 
First  Grade. . . 
70  First  Grade... 


'74 


GOO  Bush 

1L04  Market 

S14  Twenty -first; 

S  Essex 

406  Octavia 

620.  Taylor 

59  Tehama 

600  Bush 

534  Bush 

1217  Filbert 

70S  Fell 

407  Mason 

Abbotsford,  Bdwy  &  Lark 

117  Cedar  avenue 

333  McAllister 

i  lentral  n\ .  btBush&Pine 
2302  Folsom 


$135  00 
63  00 
63  00 
58  00 
5S  00 
5S  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
fl  00 
51  00 
51  00 


GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tyler  Street,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hj'de  Streets. 
Miss  A,  M.  Stincen Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED . 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


~  I-. 
•a  > 


Miss  A; 
Miss  A . 
Miss  M. 
Miss  C. 
Miss  F. 
Mrs.  A. 
Miss  G. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  M. 
Mrs.  C. 
Miss  C. 


M.  Stincen.. . 
J.  Dudley.... 

C .  Barry 

B.  Earle 

E.  Coleman . . . 
A.  Bacon 

F.  Libby 

E.  Gavigan. . . 
A.  Shipmau. . 
A.  Wentworth 
L.  Hamilton . . 
S.  Fairchild... 


June  10, 
Nov.  25, 
Aug.  6, 
Feb.  20, 
No\.  13, 
Nov.  21, 
Oct.  23, 
July  23, 
Feb.  11, 
Nov.  5, 
Feb.  3, 
Feb.    11, 


'63 1  First  Grade.. 
'  i 3 ,  First  Grade . . 
72 1  Second  Grade 
72 1 First  Grade.. 
'77  First  Grade. . 
'76  First  Grade.. 
' 1 1  First  Grade.  . 
'75  First  Grade. . 
'79  First  Grade.. 
781  First  Grade. . 
74  Second  Grade 
79  First  Grade.. 


N.  E.  cor.  Chestnut  &  Hyde 

1078  Union 

211  Taylor 

2416  Sacramento 

ISi  Russ 

7U::  Lea   on  worth 

1505£  Steiner 

638  Stevenson 

1012  Washington 

321  Eddy 

Brunswick  House,  Sixth. 
307  Polk 


S135  00 
63  00 
63  00 
58  00 
58  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
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MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  (Bear  of  Mission 
Grammar  School.) 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


g»5 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker.... 

Miss  Annie  Day 

Miss  J.  C.  Lundt 

Mrs.  V.  C.   Ingram   . . . 
Miss  E.  J.  McGreevy. . . 

Miss  N.  M.  Sullivan 

Miss  It,  A.  Jewell 

Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varnev. 

Miss  O.  Gallagher 

IMiss  M.  Robinett 

iMiss  M.  L.  Belding 

Miss  M.  O'Brien 

Mr<.  C.  Newhall 

'Miss  J.  E.  Dowling. . . . 


Aug. 
Feb. 

Oct . 
Mar. 
May 

Jan. 
May 
Feb. 
July 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Sept, 

• 


13,  '67  First  Grade.. 

2,  75  First  Grade. . 

19,  75  Fir<t  Grade.. 

21,  76  First  Grade. . 

S,  '77  Second  Grade 

2,  78  First  Grade. . 

2,  '7'i  First  Grade.. 

12,  "67  First  Grade. . 

jr..  73  First  Grade. . 

(>,  '77  Fir.-t  Grade.  . 

21,  76  Second  Grade 

Second  Grade 

t  ir^t  Grade.  . 

First  Grade. . 


321  Hyde 

Wash  av,  bt  27th  k  28th. 

2104  Mason 

2126  Howard 

210  Van  Ness  auenue 

1218  Twenty -first 

1214  Howard 

121  First  avenue 

333  Guerrero 

728  Sixteenth 

2  Bond 

3U>  ( lak 

1915  Sacramento 

13th  i;  Market,  Oakland. 


$135  00 
58  00 
58  00 
5S  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
54  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 
51  00 


TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tehama  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Streets. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Mrs.  B. 
Mrs.  K. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  E. 
.Miss  I . 
Mrs.  J. 
Miss  11. 
Mrs.  M. 
MissN. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  A. 
Mrs.  A. 
Miss  E. 


A.  Wood Nov. 

Egan Mar. 

Horn .Mar. 

Donnelly July 

Ephraim July 

Dunphy 

White iJune 

Booth 

Gallagher. . . 


Love 

A.  Grant.  . 
Gannon. . . 

Hoy 

Ryan 

1;.  Sawyer.. 

H.  Hamill. 
Stone 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
June 
Jan . 
Oct. 
A)  nil 
Nov. 


!.  7>i  First  Grade 1110  Leavenworth. . . 

4,  73  Firs!  Grade L838  Ellis 

11,  73  '  I  <>ak 

:  i  ade 25  Grand  avenue. . . . 

First  Grade.  '    ma 

7.  '77  ,  i'   

16,  '65  First  Grade 231  

1.  77  i  irsl  '  '    bwell 



...  1521  California 

First  Grade 17  Rincon  place 

2,  77|First  Grade L755  Ellis 

orth  ... 
Grade. . .  2s  <;], ,,  Park  avenue. 

d Grade...  722-0'Farrell 

4.  '.".;,  First  Grade 1925  Sutter 

First  Grade 115  Page 


§135  00 

58  00 
58  00 
58  00 

54  00 
54  00 
;,1  00 
51  00 
:.i  00 
r,i  00 
51  00 

:,l  00 
51  (HI 
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BROADWAY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Broadway,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  Streets. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow Principal 


|     2 

NAME. 

.     WHEN 
ELECTED. 

Q  R  a  : )  E 

OK 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

B       o> 

sal 

H  SO  fc 

F  "5 

7 
5 

Miss  C.  B.  Barlow 
Miss  Nellie  Murphy. . . . 
Miss  A.  B .  Campbell. . . 
Miss  M.  E.  Doran 
Miss  E.  L.  McElroy.... 
Miss  S.  E.  Boucher. . . . 

Miss  R.  Goldsmith 

Miss  E.  Cooney 

July    14,  '68 
Oct      17.  76 
Nov.    19,  '78 
Nov.    14,  '71 
Julv     18,  '71 
Feh.     5,  78 
Mar.    16,  73 
Oct.     20,  74 

First  tirade 
First  (J rude 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 
Second  i  Irade, . . 

Second  Grade.   . 
First  Grade 

1312  Jones 

$135  00 
63  00 

6 

1220  Jackson 

58  00 

7 

916  Pacific 

54  00 

S 
8 

SE  cor.  Union  &  Gough  . 

51  00 
51  00 

8 

629  Gear; 

51  00 

S 

291  Union 

.51  00 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Union  Street,  near  Franklin  Street. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal 


!§> 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


o  r  E 
H  9  fe 

3  ~ 


Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley  . .  Jan.      2,  '63 

Miss  M.  Carson Oct.    21,  '73 

Miss  B.  Bannan Sept.    4,  '77 

Miss  J.  Baldwin (Sept.     4,77 

Miss  M.  Hatman Mar.    25,  73 


First  Grade 1916  Pacific  avenue..". . . . 

First  Grade 1518  Broadway 

Second  Grade. . .  2012  Pierce 

First  Grade 2015  Fillmore 

First  Grade Union,  bt  Frank  &  Gough 


$112  50 
63  00 
58  09 
54  00 
51  00 
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TURK  STEEET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Turk  Street,  between  Webster  and  Buchanan  Streets. 
Mrs.  G.  Washburn Principal 


HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 
Miss  M.  Haswell     Principal 


aE 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE, 


RKsIDKNCK. 


a      2 


Miss  M.  Haswell June  25, 

|  Miss  I».  W.  Tiedemann.  Aujj.     1, 

MissN.  M.  Storrs April  22, 

Miss  M.  Maxwell Feb.    11. 

| Miss  E.  Bodwell May      2, 

[Miss  S.  Hobe May      (i, 


Nov. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
8    | Miss  I.  M.  Hiestei lOct. 


Miss  C.  Sweeney 
I  Miss  F.  Hawley  . 
iMiss  C.  Morton. . 


First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade.  . .  . 
Second  tirade. . 
First  Grade. . . . 
First  Grade. . . . 


5S6  Greenwich 

Mv 

911  Bush 

131  Twelfth 

artlett 

First  Grade 602  Capp 

First  Grade 728j  Olementi  la 

First  Grade 233  San  Jose  Avenue 

First  Grade 450  Bartlett 

First  Grade 210  San  Jose  Avenue. 


(i:>  00 
5S  00 

:.i  tin 
54  00 

51  00 
51  iM 
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WEST  END  SCHOOL. 

San  Jose  Road,  near  Sis-mile  House. 
B.  L.  Brown Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


s  "<>  i- 
1*5 


2,3,4,5  B.  L.  Brown 

6  &  7 1  Mrs.  E.  S.  Loud  .. 
S     Miss  F.  A.  Cowley 


May  15, '77  First  Grade 
Nov.  IS,  '79 1  First  Grade 
April    1, '79iFirst  Grade 


733  Bush. 
152S  Bush 
131  Page.. 


§90  00 
58  00 
51  00 


FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

Chenery  Street,  near  Randall  Street. 
Miss  H.  M.  Faircbild 


.Principal 


2     « 
£  =  £ 
7-  ~  — 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OP                                  RESIDENCE. 
1  BR1  ii  [CATS.      j 

'A  w  £ 

3    9   7= 
~         -1 

6 
3   &   4 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild  . . 

MissH.  E.  Peck 

Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins  .... 
Miss  L.  B.  Howard  .    . 
Miss  A.  C.  Herndon. . . . 

Sept.    7.  '69  First  Grade 

Feb.     3,  '74  First  Grade 

Sept.     1,  75|First  Grade 

i  >ct .    23,  '77|First  Grade 

Feb.    11,  '79  First  Grade 
Mar.      ii, '77  First  Grade : 

Oct.      2.  '77  First  Grade 
1 

501  Geary 

225  Bartlett 

5135  00 

70  Oil 

4    &  5 

212  Fair  daks 

67  00 

(i 

1011  Lark  in 

58  00 

7 
S 
8 

Iluena  Vista,  Bernal  Hts. 
426  Sutter.. 

lo:)l  .McAllister 

54  00 
51  00 
51  00 

8 

Miss  S.  F.  Lousrhran. . . 

51  00 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Noe  and  Temple  Streets. 
R.  P,  Davidson Principal 


o       Q 

^  o  a 

>  2  > 

s   1 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

o  "B  5 

g  B  £ 

-1 

5 
6 
7 
•  8 

Miss  A.  E.  Benson   

Miss  M.  E.  Hawley  .... 

Miss  M.Turner 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington . . 

Mar.      4,  '79 
Nov.   26,  '72 
Feb.   11.  '79 
Mar.     4,  '79 
May      1,  '77 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Graae 

518  Geary 

2710  Howard 

233  San  Jose  Avenue 

717  O'Farrell 

$90  00 
58  00 
54  00 
51  00 

8 

212  Fair  Oaks 

51  00 

OF     COMMON     SCHOOLS. 
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POINT  LOBOS  PRIMAEY  SCHOOL. 


Nineteenth  Avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 


O         C 

e>       -a 

«,  2  >\                      NAME  . 

WHEN- 
ELECTED  . 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 
PER 

MONTU. 

2,  4,  5, 
6&S 

H.  C.  Wilson 

May      7,  '78 

First  Grade 

675  Mission 

OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

San  Miguel  Koad,  near  Ocean  House  Eoad. 
W.  F.  Gibson Principal 


WII  EN- 
ELECTED  . 


CERTIFICATE. 


1  to  5  W.  F.  Gibson Feb.     5,  '78  First  Grade Cor.  23d  and  Mission. 

5  to  8  Miss  A.  M.  Johnson  .  ..Mar.    1 3,  '79.  First  Grade 129  Turk 


|90  00 
63  00 


LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Avenue,  near  E  Avenue. 
James  Dwyer Principal 


WHEN 


CERTIFICATE. 


1  to  6  James  Dwyer Feb.    11,  '73  First  <  trade. 

7  &  8  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ilazelton. . .  Mar.    LI, '73  First  Grade 


1503  Tyler. 

105  Austin  . 


|90  00 


78 
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JACKSON  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Jackson  Street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  Streets. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Moore Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


EESIDENCE. 


•Mrs.  M.  B.  Moore. . . 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Hoogs  . . 
i  Miss  B.  M.  Stanford 
Miss  M.  Ban  nan. . .  . 
Miss  H.  M.  Smiley. . 
Miss  N.  Anderson. .  . 


Nov . 
Nov. 
Mav 
Oct. 
Mar. 


26,  72  First  tirade.  .  . 

20,  77  First  Grade. .. 
29,  '77  First  Grade. . . 

21,  73  First  Grade. . . 
4,  79  Second  Grade. 


Sept.  18,  75  Second  Grade, 


313  Hyde 

69  valley,  Oakland 

2401  Buchanan 

2012  Pierce 

S90  00 
58  00 
54  00 
51  00 

51  00 

2127   Hush 

51  00 

SOUTH  END  SCHOOL. 

William  Street,  near  Henry  Street. 
11.  H.  Webster Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


3  to  e 

7   &  S 


R.  H.  Webster Auer.  13,  '80iFirst  Grade. 

Miss  M.  A.  Scherer Nov.   20,  77  First  Grade. 


808  Mission. 
701)  Folsoni. 


*90  00 
51  00 


LOBOS  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Point  Lobos  Avenue,  near  Parker  Avenue, 
Miss  E.  Goldsmith ' Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CKRTIFR'ATK. 


RESIDENCE. 


6    &   7 

4-  &  8 
5   &  8 


Miss  E.  Goldsmith . . 
Miss  J.  S.  Klink 
Miss  M.  E.  Travnor. 


June   25,  '67  First  Grade 029  Geary 

Aug.     5,  79  First  Grade 733  Bush 

Sept.  19,  70  First  Grade 253S  Webster. 


$90  00 
67  00 
63  00 
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SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Sanchez  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 
.'ERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 


F.  A.  Banning. . . .  May    20,  '63  First  Grade 2115  Howard . . . . 

M.  E.  Moore Nov.   26,  '72  First.  Grade 1410  Battery 

M.  E.  O'Connor. .  .'Dec.    26,  '65  First  Grade 541  Seventeenth. 

A.  Goldsmith  ....  Feb.    18,  '7.1  First  Grade |629  Geary 

J.  Johnston June  20,  '7l|Second  Grade. . .  |2237  Mission  ... 

E.  D.Eaton [Mar     20,  '77  Second  Grade. ..  2247  %  Mission.. 

5,  "79  First  Grade 120  Guerrero. . . . 

12,  '67  First  Grade 333  Guerrero. . . . 

1  i 


A.  E.   l'eek Aug 

E.  Gallagher Nov 


|135  oo 

67  00 
63  oo 
58  00 
54  oo 
54  00 
.".1  oo 
51  oo 


LOMBARD  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Lombard  Street,  between  Broderick  and  Baker  Streets. 
Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers Principal 


>  2  >                           NAME. 
™  ~  o 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

■j  RAD  K 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

5  to  7 

. 

First  tirade 

Second  Grade. . . 

siio  00 

8 

Mrs.  (i.  N.  Hughes  .... 

Mar      11,  '73 

1513  Larkin. . * 

58  00 

FLORIDA  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Florida  Street,  near  Eighteenth  Strict. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Code Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERT1I  IC  M  H. 


i  &  5  Mrs.  E.  S.  Code July 

6  &  7 (Miss  Jane  Ross -Mar. 

8     Miss  Cora  Gallagher  . ..  Aug. 


18,  '71  First  Grade. 
is,  79  First  Grade. 
6,  '7s  First  Grade. 


5 

>  ~  ~ 

3  H  > 

~*  x  ~f 


208  Treal  avenue 
611  Treal  avenue 
828  Folsora 


>oo  00 
18  00 
5]  00 
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BEENAL  HEIGHTS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Courtland  Avenue,  near  Moultrie  Street. 
Philip  Prior Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


4  & 

5  to 


Philip  Prior June 

Miss  M.  F.  French Aug 


15,  '65  First  Grade. 
5,  '79 'First  Grade. 


2617  Mission. 
1419  Taylor.. 


?90  00 
63  00 


HARRISON  STREET  UNGRADED. 


Harrison  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 


H.  C.  Kinne Principal 


o      o 

f       a 
>  2  > 

w  *g  £ 
P       £ 

NAME . 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

[      4-       m 
°  >fl  iS 
vi  a  > 

H.  C.  Kinne. 
A.  Crawford. 


April  — ,  72 1  First  Grade. 
Feb.    21,  '80 'First  Grade. 


730  Market.. 
1046  Folsom. 


$90  00 
81  00 
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LINCOLN  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 
Jos.  O'Connor : 


.  Principal 


GRADE 

or 

CERTIFICATE. 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade'  . . . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Special  Bookp'g . 
Life  Diploma. . . 
First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Drawing. 

1141  Union 

$07  50 
50  00 

B.  H.  Webster 

73G  Market... 

50  00 

625  Post 

50  00 

50  00 

1520  Geary 

50  00 

A.  E.  Castle 

50  00 

927  Geary 

50  00 

1622  Howard 

354  Clementina 

612  Polk 

50  00 

Mrs.  T.  Chalmers 

50  00 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Miller   

50  00 

R.  C.  O'Connor    

50  00 

50  00 

H.  C  Wilson 

50  00 

909  Yallejo 

50  00 

50  00 

T.  B.  White 

50  00 

C.  H.  Svkes 

327  Oak 

50  00 

646  Fell 

50  00 

1503  Tvier 

50  00 

2617  Mission 

Sanchez,  near  27th 

104  Turk 

50  00 

W.  C.  Crook   

50  OC 
50  00 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  Corner  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 


NAME. 

GRADE 

ill' 
CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

-  < 

First  Grade 

Second  I ; 

733  Bush 

50  00 

2522  Webster 

;,n  (in 

50  00 
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MISSION  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


'z  a  •> 


D.  J.  Delay  , . 
D.  J.  Sullivan 


St.  Ed.  Diploma. 
St.  Ed.  Diploma. 


2  Camp . 
2  Camp. 


550  00 
50  00 


JEFFEKSON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Geary   Street,  between  Pierce   and  Scott  Streets. 


NAME. 

GRADE 

OF 
CERT1FCATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

K     g 
o  *d  r* 

St.  Ed.  Diploma. 

2701  Bush 

§50  00 

MUSIC  TEACHERS. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


W.Elliot 

W.  D.  Murphy 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Miss  H.  Summerfield 
Miss  M.  Withrow. ... 

W.  E.  Price 

Miss  A.  I.  Block 


Jan.  2,  '63  Special  Music. . . 

July  2,  '68  Special  Music. . . 

Aug-.  23,  70  Special  Music. .. 

Oct.  21,  '73 (Special  Music. . . 

Aug.  29,  '76 ! Special  Music. . . 

June  18, '74  Special  Music. .. 

July  18,  '77  Special  Music. . . 


Room  4,  Exchange  Build 

920  Natonia 

Gait  House,  Market. . 

1021  Sutter 

206  Powell 

917  Market 

1517  Hvde 


$135  00 

135  00 
112  50 
112  50 
135  00 
135  00 
112  50 


DRAWING  TEACHERS. 


wiiex 

ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


8  ""  £ 
rf  «  > 
5  S°  50 


H.  Burgess  

G.  School 

P.  A.  Garin 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 


July 

23, 

'67 

July 

17, 

'77 

April 

27, 

'69 

April 

y> 

'67 

1st  Gr.  Drawing.  Berkeley 

Special  Drawing.  625  Post 

1st  Gr.  Drawing.  815  Walton,  Oakland 
Special  Drawing.  311  Stockton 


8160  0O 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 


COURSE    OF    STUDY 

In  the  Public  Schools. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

Section  1.  In  the  following  Course  of  Study  a  brief  outline  of  the  sub- 
jects and  topics  to  be  taught  in  each  grade  is  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  bind  them  to  a  narrow  or  slavish  following 
of  the  letter  of  the  instructions.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here  given 
as  definitely  as  practicable,  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  good 
judgment,  skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher. 

DIVISION    OF    CLASSES. 

Section  2.  Each  class  in  the  Grammar  Department  ought  to  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  so  as  to  give  one  division  time 
to  study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  In  some  studies  both  divisions  can  be 
taught  together  with  advantage.  In  reviewing  work  which  both  divisions 
have  gone  over,  the  whole  class  should  be  heard  together. 

Section  3.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  most  important  part  of 
their  duty  is  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  study.  On  assigning  a  new  lesson, 
they  are  expected  to  explain  it  clearly  arid  fully  to  their  pupils,  so  that  they 
may  know  what  they  are  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recitation,  and  hew  thev 
are  to  do  it.  In  those  studies  in  which  the  class  is  not  divided  into  .<■<•!: :;n> 
the  entire  class  must  be  allowed  time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

CONCEKT    EXEECISES. 

Section  ±.  Simultaneous  recitations  should  uot  be  resorted  to  except  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  th  olasa 
when  dull  and  drowsy,  and  of  fixing  in  the  mind  important  rules,  definitions 
and  tables.    Concert  exercises  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  best  individual 
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development  of  thought  and  expression.  They  are  unfavorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers  find  out  just  where  each  individual 
pupil  most  needs  aid  and  instruction,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  test  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil  individually.  But  little  time 
should  be  given  to  concert  exercises  on  any  subject. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section  5.  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  together,  as 
the  mental  drill  helps  the  pupil  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  each  rule, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  quick  and  correct  in  the  written  opera- 
tions. In  preparing  lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  books  open,  and  the  teacher  should  insist  on  correct  methods 
of  solution  and  analysis.  All  books  should  be  closed  during  recitation. 
Short  lessons  thoroughly  mastered  are  nauch  better  than  long  ones  imper- 
fectly learned.  To  fix  the  principle  of  a  rule  firmly  in  the  minds  of  pupils, 
a  good  method  is  to  drill  thoroughly  in  examples  involving  small  numbers. 
After  the  principle  has  been  clearly  comprehended  in  this  way,  it  will  be  easy 
for  pupils  to  handle  larger  numbers  where  the  same  principle  is  involved. 
Too  much  time  ought  not  to  be  spent  in  puzzling  over  wearisome  examples 
that  do  not  elucidate  any  principle. 

AVOID    TECHNICALITIES. 

Technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  particularly  in  the 
lower  grades.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  explain  the  reason  for  doing  an 
example  in  ordinary  language  as  simply  and  concisely  as  possible.  In  teach- 
ing addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  for  instance, 
instead  of  taking  up  the  time  of  pupils  in  explaining  to  them  the  meaning  o^ 
the  terms  least  common  multiple  and  common  denominator,  it  will  be  much 
better  to  postpone  this  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  progress  and  simply 
teach  them  how  to  do  it,  as  in  the  following  model,  f -t-f.  We  cannot  add 
thirds  and  fifths,  since  we  can  add  only  things  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  least  denomination  that  we  can  change  both  into  is  fifteenths;  in  one- 
third  there  are  t%  and  in  f-  there  are  twice  T55,  which  are  |?. 

TEACH   PUPILS    TO   DEDUCE    RULES. 

Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  pupils  rules  that  they  do  not  understand; 
it  may  seem  easier  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  pupil  a  rule  to  memorize  and  to 
work  examples  by  than  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  rule  and  let  the  pupil 
discover  the  law  and  deduce  the  rule  for  himself,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  method  will,  in  the  end,  give  the  teacher  less  trouble  than  the 
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former,  for  it  encourages  the  pupils  to  form  habits  of  thinking,  and  teaches 
them  to  rely  on  their  own  reason  instead  of  depending  on  their  memory  for 
a  rule  that  they  do  not  understand.  For  instance,  in  multiplying  12  by  J,  it 
may  seem  easier  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  rule,  multiply  the  whole  number 
by  the  numerator  and  divide  the  product  by  the  denominator,  but  it  is  a  bet- 
ter method  to  say  that  multiplying  12  by  |  is  taking  three-fourths  of  twelve. 
Divide  12  by  4  to  find  \,  which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  J. 

HOW    TO     TEACH    THE    TABLES. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  them  by  rote,  or  by  the 
combination  of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the  mental  combination  of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  constant  repetition 
of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should  frequently  drill  their  pupils 
in  the  following  tables: 

ADDITION     TABLE. 


2'a 


&s 


S's 


9's 


10 

12 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

11 

t> 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

0 

4 

11 

6 

4 

6 

6 

11 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

10 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 

10 

12 

11 

5 

1 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

11 

11 

6 

9 

10 

7 

7 

11 

5 

9 

3 

3 

11 

3 

12 

12 

5 

10 

12 

8 

2 

6 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

2 

o 

8 

11 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Kequire  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  combination 
of  the  figure  in  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of  the  table  with 
the  figures  below,  and  give  only  results  : 

Add  the  first  column  of  "5's"  downwards  and  upwards  until  the  scholar 
has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five  and  ten  are 
fifteen,  five  and  six  are  eleven,  five  and  eleven  are  sixteen,  etc.,  but  require 
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them  to  point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure  in  the  column,  and  give  only 
results;  downwards,  thus,  15,  11,  16,  10,  9,  6,  8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13  ;  upwards, 
13,  7,  14,  17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10,  16,  11,  15. 
Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. 


SUBTRACTION      TABLE. 


2's 


3's 


15 

12 

9 

13 

14 

11 

.  10 

17 

12 

10 

9 

11 

10 

18 

15 

15 

13 

9 

9 

7 

5 

14 

12 

13 

20 

8 

19 

16 

11 

12 

12 

16 

9 

14 

7 

17 

14 

8 

10 

4 

13 

5 

16 

10 

14 

12 

6 

8 

6 

11 

8 

11 

14 

IS 

7 

10 

9 

9 

9 

6 

17 

11 

15 

11 

5 

4 

5 

15 

10 

13 

16 

10 

6 

■  3 

7 

S 

8 

7 

12 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

7 

10 

12 

19 

9 

14 

In  teaching  the  line  of  6's  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  say  six  from  fifteen 
leaves  nine,  six  from  ten  leaves  four,  etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  to  each 
figure  on  the  blackboard  and  give  only  results;  downwards,  thus,  9,  4,  3,  10, 
8,  6,  2,  5,  0,  7;  upwards,  7,  0,  5,  2,  6,  8,  10,  3,  4,  9. 


MULTIPLICATION    TABLE. 


4's 

3's 

6's 

9s 

2's 

5's 

7's 

8's 

10's 

ll's 

12's 

9 

3 

6 

11 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

10 

11 

12 

12 

6 

8 

1 

6 

10 

8 

7 

1  ' 

10 

1 

10 

12 

12 

11 

1 

2 

12 

11 

4 

6 

4 

9 

9 

6 

4 

2 

11 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8 

■  4 

5 

] 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

9 

1  . 

4 

2 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

11 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

8 

3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

3 

5 

9 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

10 

.  5 

10 

10 

5 

1 

5 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

11 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12 

11 

7 

11 

2 

4 

9 
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Teach  the  line  of  "4's"  by  giving  results  only;  downwards,  thus,  36,  48, 
40,  8,  44,  32,  28,  16,  24,  12,  20,  4;  upwards,  4,  20,  12,  24,  16,  28,  32,  44,  8, 
40,  48,  36. 

DIVISION    TABLE. 


7's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

5's 

8's 

6's 

12's 

9's 

ll's 

10's 

35 

10 

33 

44 

50 

72 

48 

36 

36 

11 

90 

56 

16 

27 

16 

35 

96 

IS 

60 

18 

132 

60 

$4 

24 

12 

24 

45 

56 

60 

108 

54 

33 

70 

42 

12 

15 

8 

00 

40 

12 

84 

90 

22 

50 

7 

2 

30 

4 

40 

88 

36 

132 

72 

121 

80 

14 

4 

21 

20 

25 

8 

24 

144 

108 

110 

40 

49 

14 

6 

32 

5 

32 

6 

96 

99 

44 

100 

70 

20 

3 

48 

10 

48 

66 

120 

9 

88 

30 

21 

6 

IS 

36 

15 

16 

30 

72 

63 

55 

110 

2S 

8 

36 

28 

30 

80 

42 

24 

81 

77 

20 

63 

13 

24 

40 

20 

24 

72 

43 

45 

66 

120 

77 

22 

15 

12 

55 

64 

54 

12 

27 

99 

10 

Teach  the  line  of  "7's,"  giving  only  results;  downwards,  thus,  5,  8,  12,  6, 
1,  2,  7,  10,  3,  4,  9,  11;  upwards,  11,  9,  4,  3,  10,  7,  2,  1,  6,  12,  8,  5. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
under  one  hundred,  required  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Grades,  can  be  practiced 
to  great  advantage  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 


ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  TABLE. 


17 

25 

12 

45 

30 

36 

19 

25 

30 

IS 

60 

33 

42 

27 

3S 

42 

30 

84 

54 

58 

47 

06 

72 

90 

90 

63 

94 

84 

88 

39 

05 

43 

74 

30 

29 

92 

93 

7S 

72 

87 

41 

36 

63 

47 

3G 

S9 

96 

40 

38 

41 

64 

75 

55 

64 

91 

25 

19 

76 

81. 

67 

73 

41 

07 

33 

32 

79 

S7 

19 

52 

77 

91 
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METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Teachers  should  not  take  up  their  pupils'  time  in  teaching  them  long  and 
complicated  methods  of  analysis  in  writing. 

CONSTANT  USE  OF  BLACKBOARDS. 

Blackboards  are  indispensable  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  constant  tise  in  every  class . 


Sec.  6.  No  acquirement  or  accomplishment  is  more  valuable  to  pupils 
than  to  be  able  to  read  well-;  and  nothing  calls  for  more  abilitj\aud  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  than  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  most  useful  art. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  reading  exercises  of  the  different  grades  must  be 
conscientiously  used  for  that  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

"When  a  reading  lesson  is  assigned  for  study,  teachers  should  pronounce 
distinctly  all  the  difficult  words  in  it,  and  require  pupils  to  pronounce  care- 
fully after  them. 

coeeection  of  eeeobs. 

All  errors  in  articulation  and  accent  should  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully 
corrected.  Teach  children  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural,, tone  of  voice,  and 
never  allow  pupils  to  read  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  distinctly  heard  by 
every  member  of  the  class. 

It  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  read  correctly  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Teachers  should  therefore  explain  to  their  classes  the  meaning  of  all  difficult 
or  unusual  terms  and  expressions,  and  require  them,  before  reading  a  lesson 
in  the  class,  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lesson  or 
paragraph  they  are  about  to  read.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  pupils 
do  understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessons,  teachers  should 
question  them  regarding  it,  always  adapting  their  questions  to  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils,  and  endeavoring  to  elucidate  and  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  In  addition  to  this,  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
should  be  taught  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties  and  excellencies,  both  in 
the  style  and  matter  of  their  reading  lessons. 

LANGUAGE. 

Sec.  7.  In  teaching  language,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the  theoreti- 
cal should  be  siibordinated  to  the  practical.  Teach  pupils,  from  the  very 
outset,  to  use  good  language,  and  to  correct  all  faulty  expressions  of   their 
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own,  or  of  their  classmates.  It  is  not  necessary  that  young  children  should 
be  able  to  assign  reasons  in  correcting  incorrect  forms  of  expression.  It  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  they  are  wrong  and  how  to  correct  them . 
The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  expression  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  is 
what  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  teachers,  particularly  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  a  pupil's  attendance  at  school. 

CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS. 

Do  not  puzzle  and  distract  the  minds  of  children  over  the  correction  of 
mistake?  which  they  never  make  themselves,  nor  hear  made  by  others. 
Teachers  should  make  a  list  of  the  errors  in  the  use  of  language  that  they 
hear  among  their  pupils,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  and  drill  their 
classes  principally  on  these  lists. 

SYNTHESIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

Constructive  exercises  are  of  great  value  in  teaching  a  practical  knowledge 
of  language.  They  make  the  theory  of  language  more  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  they  give  to  pupils  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all  linguistic 
instruction — the  ability  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  propriety  and  ease . 

Practice  in  sentence-making  should  be  kept  up  through  all  the  grades,  the 
exercises  in  it  being  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
Too  much  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  analysis  in  many  schools, 
and  a  good  many  of  our  systems  of  analysis  are  merely  ingenious  puzzles 
encumbered  with  a  burdensome  and  useless  nomenclature  of  discouraging 
magnitude.  A  simple  system  of  analysis,  free  from  technicalities,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  resolving  of  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate  with  the  modifieis 
of  each,  is  all  that  is  of  any  practical  utility  in  our  grammar  schools.  Syn- 
thesis of  sentences  should  receive  more,  and  analysis  less,  attention  in  our 
schools.  Sentence-making  leads  to  practical  results  which  no  amount  of  sen- 
tence analysis  can  secure.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  the  power  to  do,  which  is 
a  much  higher  order  of  endowment  than  the  power  to  undo,  and  it  gives  him 
skill  and  readiness  in  employing  the  forms  of  his  mother  tongue  to  express 
his  ideas  with  propriety.  Too  much  attention  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
given  to  analysis  to  the  neglect  of  synthesis. 

INSTRUCTION  TO  BE  PRACTICAL. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses 
in  an  English  sentence,  that  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this 
subject  by  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their  pupils  acquire  a  clear  and  elegant 
style  of  expression.  Teachers  should  aim  to  make  all  instruction  in  language 
as  practical  as  possible.     Deduce  your  rules  and  laws  from  the  usage  of  the 
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bes  twriters  and  speakers  of  our  language,  and  show  your  pupils  how  to  do 
the  same.  In  every  grade  throughout  the  course  be  careful  to  see  that  pupils 
form  correct  habit?  of  speech.  Allow  no  slang  phrases,  no  provincialisms,  no 
slovenly  or  incorrect  forms  of  expression,  to  pass  unnoticed  or  uncorrected. 
Teachers  should  use  plain  and  pure  English,  and  require  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same. 


Sec.  8.  The  importance  of  correct  spelling  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Teachers  should  therefore  endeavor,  by  every  possible  means,  to  secure  good 
spelling  in  their  classes. 

PUPILS   TO    BE   TAUGHT    HOW   TO   STUDY. 

Help  your  pupils  to  form  habits  of  close  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words, 
and  teach  them  how  to  study  the  spelling  lessons.  On  assigning  a  lesson  in 
spelling  or  dictation,  point  out  the  words  that  pupils  are  likely  to  misspell, 
and  assist  them  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  correct  spelling  of  these.  To  give 
the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  spelling  of  each  word  in  a  lesson  is  very 
absurd,  for  some  words  cannot  be  misspelled.  But  this  is  just  what  pupils  will 
waste  their  time  in  doing,  unless  directed  by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should 
be  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  words  that  he  or  she  misspells,  and  the 
teacher  should  frequently  drill  the  whole  class  on  these  lists. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sec.  9.  Text  books  in  Geography  are  so  full  of  unimportant  details, 
which  no  pupil's  mind  ought  to  be  expected  to  retain,  that  the  teacher's 
greatest  perplexity  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  know  what  to  teach  and  what 
not  to  teach.  In  the  present  course  of  study,  those  things  that  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  learned  by  pupils  are  definitely  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sec.  10.  Exercises  in  composition  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  course.  In  all  grades  above  the  eighth  they  ought  to  be  given  at  least' 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  the  first  grade  as  often  as  once  a  week.  In  the 
seventh  and  sixth  grades,  pupils  should  be  required  to  copy  a  lesson  as  an 
■exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalizing,  as  often  as  the  teacher  can 
find  time  for  such  an  exercise.  In  the  fifth  grade  pupils  should  begin  to 
write  letters,  short  abstracts  of  easy  lessons,  descriptions  of  simple  objects 
and  familiar  places,  and  what  they  can  remember  of  short  stories  read  to 
them.     These  exercises  should  be  kept  up  in  all  the  higher  grades  also. 
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TRANSPOSITION    OF    POETRY    INTO    PROSE. 

In  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  transpose  poetry  into 
prose.  In  transposing,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  change  the  order  of  the  words.  They  should  transform  the  ornate, 
figurative  and  peculiar  language  of  poetry  into  plain  prose.  In  order  to  do 
this  well,  the  pupil  will  need  aid  and  instruction  from  the  teacher.  Before 
asking  pupils  to  transpose  a  piece  of  poetry,  the  teacher  should  go  carefully 
over  it  with  the  clas«,  and  point  out  and  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  every 
peculiar  word  and  construction,  and  give  the  prose  equivalent  for  each 
poetical  word  or  expression. 

In  all  composition  exercises,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
proper  placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence . 

In  the  third,  second  and  first  grades,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  required 
in  the  lower  grades,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  biographical,  historical 
and  geographical  sketches.  Before  the  pupil  writes  on  any  of  these  subjects 
it  should  be  carefully  discussed  in  the  class,  and  teachers  should  afford  the 
pupils  all  the  information  they  can  in  reference  to  it.  If  the  exercise  is  to 
be  written  out  of  school,  the  teacher  should  inform  pupils  where  they  will 
be  able  to  find  all  necessary  information.  Aiways  furnish  your  pupils  with 
a  good  store  of  well-arranged  ideas  on  a  subject  before  asking  them  to  write 
on  it. 


Sec.  11.  In  writing  lessons  teachers  should  make  use  of  the  blackboard, 
all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
Important  letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board, 
both  correctly  and  incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

Teachers  should  make  constant  use  of  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribners 
Charts,  as  they  are  the  best  models  that  have  ever  been  published,  to  teach 
the  relative  size  and  proportion  of  letters. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  on  the  slate,  the 
teacher  should  begin  with  easy  words,  including  small  letters  and  capitals. 
The  teacher  will  find  that  children  can  learn  to  make  capital  letters  quite  as 
readily  as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called  to  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to  write  with  a  pen 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit 
formed  in  the  first  year  is  corrected  afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The 
skillful  teacher  will  not  be  confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several 
numbers  of  the  authorized  copy-books.  In  all  grades,  specimens  of  writing 
should  be  required  and  credited  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Constant  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk,  as  directed  in 
the  sixth  grade.  No  stooping  posture  of  the  head  or  shoulders  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  allowed  during  any  writing  exercise. 
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MORALS     AND     MANNERS. 

Sec.  12.  Set  lectures  on  Morals  and  Manners  will  avail  but  little.  Obe- 
dience to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness,  honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity, 
self-denial,  neatness  and  diligence  are  cultivated  in  children  not  by  formal 
precept,  but  by  calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  good  principles  confirmed  into  habit  is  the  true  means  of 
forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties,  like  the  intellectual,  need 
daily  development  from  the  feeble  germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not 
learn  arithmetic  and  grammar  merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas; 
neither  will  they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  of  repeating  mottoes  and 
maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are  slow  of  growth;  they  need  daily  culture 
and  exercise  until  the  habit  of  right  thinking  and  right  doing  is  formed. 
There  are  evil  tendencies  in  the  child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  ar© 
germs  of  good  qualities  to  be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth, 
and  this  is  the  work  of  skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  seliishaess  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training.  To 
teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher. 
Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity  should  be 
made  the  occasion  of  a  moral  lesson. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and  teachers 
should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and  courtesy.  In  the 
Primary  Schools,  teachers  should  give  particular  instruction  in  the  common 
rules  of  politeness.  The  manners  of  children  in  their  intercourse  with 
schoolmates  should  receive  constant  attention.  The  position  of  the  pupil  in 
his  seat,  his  movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of  reciting, 
should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more  courteous 
than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in  manner,  they  must  be 
what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 

ORAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Seo.  13.  Teachers  should  begin  to  work  in  oral  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  continue  it  carefully  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
object  of  oral  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and  to  call  into  active 
exercise  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child.  If  instruction  is  so  given  that  it 
will  secure  this  object,  it  will  very  materially  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  sti;dy.  Teachers  cannot  be  successful 
unless  they  can  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  their  pupils.  To  form  hab- 
its of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  first 
aim  of  every  teacher.  Oral  instruction  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
this  end.     Telling  is  not  teaching;  and  the  object  of  oral  instruction  ought 
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not  to  be  to  cram  pupils'  minds  with  facts  for  examination,  but  to  start  their 
minds  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  to  give  them  a  method  that  will  aid  in  its 
acquisition. 

Teachers  should  not  require  scholars  to  copy  from  books,  from  the  black- 
board, or  from  dictation,  "set"  answers  to  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  com" 
mitting  them  to  memory .     This  is  not  oral  instruction. 

In  primary  grades  there  should  be  two  exercises  a  day,  and  in  grammar 
grades  one  exercise  a  day  of  about  fifteen  minutes  each  in  this  branch. 


COURSE     OF     STUDY 


SPECIAL     DIRECTIONS     FOR     ALL     GRADES. 

Music— Class  teachers  are  required  to  prevent  loud  singing  by  the  class,  and  special  atten- 
tion to  correct  intonation  and  distinct  articulation. 

Special  music  teachers  will  classify  the  voices,  and  present  new  lessons. 

Any  class  teacher,  or  class,  failing  in  attention  to  new  lessons  when  presented,  and  in  the 
correct  learning  of  it  during  the  week,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  music 
teachers'  monthly  report. 

Examinations  on  practical  questions  of  the  work. 

Spelling. — Fifty  per  cent  of  the  credits  in  spelling  will  be  given  on  the  Word-Book  and  the 
rest  on  all  the  other  studies — in  all  the  grades. 

Review. — Carefully  review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade. 


EIGHTH     GRADE. 

Specify  the  portion  of  work  for  Low  Eighth  Grade. 

LANGUAGE . 

Reading,  Charts  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader 
(one-third  of  the  book),  two  exercises  daily.  Teach  simple  elementary 
sounds  as  preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson  once  a  day. 

Spelling  from  the  Charts  and  Reader,  orally  and  in  writing  on  slates  or 
paper. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation,  and  by  using 
them  in  short  familiar  phrases  and  sentences.     Carefully  correct  all  faulty 
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expressions   of   the   pupils.     Require   them   to    construct   short    sentences, 
using  common  words  from  the  Charts  and  Reader. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.     Principles;    small 

letters;  easy  capitals. 

ARITHMETIC  . 

Five  hours  per  week. 

Grube  System  to  10.  Roman  numbers  to  20.  Easy  exercises  on  slate  and 
blackboard  daily. 

Write  numbers  used  only. 

Refer  to  Calkins'  Object  Lessons,  pages  208  to  244. 

ORAL     INSTRUCTION. 

Object  lessons  used  to  cultivate  perception  and  expression.  Take  some- 
thing simple  and  familiar  in  dress,  furniture,  food,  plain  and  domestic 
animals.  Reference,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Lessons,  pages  299  to  320,  and 
96  to  103. 

M(  >BALS . 

Teach  morals  and,  manners  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  dress  and  obedience  to  parents;  and  by  telling  simple  stories  to 
illustrate  the  virtues  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  kindness.  Teach  at  least 
five  maxims.  Reference  books  for  teachers:  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons, 
Wilson's  Manual  and  Calkins'  Object  Lessons. 

Teach  simple  rules  of  health. 

MUSIC. 

Sing  five  songs  by  rote — suitable  for  little  children.  Sing  scale  by  scale 
names  only  as — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  See  that  pupils  sit  in  an  erect  position, 
and  do  not  sing  too  loud. 

In  High  Eighth,  sing  scale  by  pitch  and  syllable  names.  Mark  double 
measure;  learn  five  more  suitable  songs.  Music  fifteen  minutes  daily.  The 
first  ten  pages  of  Mason's  First  Music  Chart.     (See  note,  page  17.) 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISES. 

Physical  exercises  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day;  or,  better  still, 
whenever  the  children  become  weary  and  inattentive.  For  illustrations,  see 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  health. 
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DRAWING. 

Bartholomew's  Cards,  Set  No.  1.     Lessons  1  to  9. 
Names  of  lines  and  simple  drawing  exercises  on. slates. 
Send  pupils  to  blackboard  for  miscellaneous  exercises  in  drawing  at  least 
twice  a  week. 


HIGH    EIGHTH    GRADE 


Charts  V  and  VI. 
Finish  Reader. 


LANGUAGE. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Five  hours  per  week. 

Grube  to  20.     Add  columns,  sum  not  to  exceed  50. 

Write  only  the  numbers  used  in  Grube,  and  for  columns  in  addition,  as 
the  first  idea  of  notation  proper  comes  in  the  use  of  one  period  in  the  Sev- 
enth Grade. 


SEVENTH     GKADE. 


•       LANGUAGE. 

Daily  exercises  in  correct  use  of  English,  preparatory  to  the  Sixth  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader.  One  exercisfe  each  day,  and  prepare 
lesson  for  the  next  day.  Preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson.  Easy  words 
by  their  elementary  sounds.  Sentence-making  about  common  things.  Ar- 
ticulation to  be  distinct.  Require  pupils  to  tell  in  their  own  language  what 
they  have  been  reading  about  in  their  lesson;  and  let  them  frequently  copy 
from  the  Reader  a  lesson  or  a  part  of  a  lesson  as  an  exercise  in  spelling, 
punctuation  and  capitals.  Teach  the  names  of  common  marks  of  punctua- 
tion in  reading  lessons.     Spell  words  from  Reader. 

Require  pupils  to  give  their  answers  in  complete  sentences,  and  be  careful 
to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical  expressions. 
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Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.  Write  on  slates 
and  blackboards,  nse  pen  and  paper  in  classes  provided  with  desks.  Copy- 
books must  be  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

Grube  to  30.  Write  one  period.  Eoman  numbers  to  100.  Addition,  add 
columns  of  figures,  sum  not  to  exceed  one  period.  In  multiplication  and 
division,  the  multiplicand  and  dividend  not  to  exceed  one  period — multiplier 
and  divisor  not  to  exceed  12.  Table  through  12's.  No  text  book  in  arith- 
metic to  be  used  in  this  grade.  The  manipulation  of  figures  accurately 
and  bapidlt  is  the  best  basis  for  the  work  of  Sixth  Grade. 


ORAL      INSTRUCTION. 

(a)     Simple  exercises  in  Local  Geography. 

(&)     Colors:  Primary  and  Secondary;  name  at  sight. 

MORALS . 
Teach  in  addition  simple  rules  of  health. 

MUSIC. 

Mason's  First  Chart,  to  page  20.  Mason's  First  Reader,  to  page  20. 
Name  every  musical  character  which  may  occur  on  these  pages.  Learn  four 
new  songs.  Exercises  in  time  reading.  (See  note,  page  17.)  Proper  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  good  quality  of  voice,  correct  sound  of  the  vowels,  good 
articulation  and  pronunciation.     Music  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISES. 
Same  as  in  Eighth  Grade. 

DRAWING-. 

Bartholomew's  Cards,  Set  No.  1.     Lessons  10  to  18  inclusive. 
Lines,  angles  and  names  of  common  geometrical  figures,  simple  drawing 
exercises  on  slate  and  blackboard. 
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SIXTH    GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,  one  exercise  daily.  Spell  words  by 
elementary  sounds  as  preliminary  drill  for  reading  lessons.  Harvey's  First 
Language  Lessons  without  modifications.  Omit  parts  of  speech,  but  give 
daily  exercises  in  correct  use  of  English,  by  writing  and  orally.  Drill  on  sen- 
tence-making. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.  Write  on  paper, 
also  on  slates  and  blackboards,  to  learn  proportions  of  small  and  capital 
letters.  Copy-books  to  be  used  in  this  grade.  Specimens  should  be  fur- 
nished the  principals  at  least  every  two  weeks,  containing  some  of  the  small 
and  capital  letters,  also  a  copy  of  some  short  paragraph  or  stanza.  Speci- 
mens of  writing  furnished  to  principals  every  four  weeks. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic  to  page  127.  Omit  long  division  and  all  exam- 
ples in  text-book  containing  long  division.  Complete  tables.  Use  two 
periods,  as  all  notation  is  based  on  periods.  Much  practical  mental  work  in 
this  Grade.  Avoid  all  technical  and  difficult  examples.  Send  pupils  to  the 
blackboard  every  day. 

ORAL      INSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Geography,  as  in  Seventh  Grade.  Boundaries  of  California,  and  its 
most  important  features. 

(b)  Color:  Leading  colors. 

(c)  Form:  Square,  parallelogram,  right-angled  triangle,  circle,  semicircle; 
teach  from  the  box  of  solids:  Cube,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone,  cylinder.  No 
definitions. 

(d)  Weights  and  Measures:  Representation  of  measurements  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  blackboard;  yard,  foot,  inch.  Teach  Avoirdupois  weight, 
United  States  Money,  Time  Table,  and  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the 
clock. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISES. 

Twice  each  day. 

MORALS  AND    MANNERS. 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  as  in  lower  grades.  Commit  to  memory  stan- 
zas of  poetry  from  the  best  authors,  as  directed  by  the  Principal.  Require 
pupils  to  learn  ten  additional  maxims.     Simple  rules  of  health. 
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MUSIC. 

Review  of  work  of  Seventh  Grade.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and 
Second  Reader.  Sing  from  1st  page  to  page  20,  and  1st  page  to  page  25  in 
the  Music  Reader.  Make  every  character,  and  write  the  scale  from  page  13, 
No.  ii.  Sight  singing  in  key  of  C.  January  to  June:  Mason's  First  Series 
of  Charts,  from  page  20  to  40.  Exercises  in  time  reading.  (See  note,  page 
17.)     Two  exercises  daily.     Time — fifteen  minutes  daily. 

DRAWING . 

Bartholomew's  Cards.  Set  No.  1.  Lessons  10  to  16,  inclusive.  Lessons 
19  and  20. 


FIFTH     GKADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Daily  composition  continued,  and  letter-writing. 

One-half  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  one  exercise  of  an  hour 
each  day.  Preliminary  drill  in  spelling  simple  words  by  elementary  sounds, 
Harvey's  First  Lessons  in  Language. 

Drill  on  sentence-making. 

Special  attention  to  letter-writing. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

First  book  in  Arithmetic  completed.  Omit  all  tables  except  United  States 
Money,  first  part  of  Long  Measure,  first  part  of  Liquid  Measure,  first  p^rt 
of  Time  Tables.     Send  pupils  to  blackboard  every  day. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography,  to  page  25.  Boundaries  of  California, 
and  its  most  important  features.  Explain  circumference  and  diameter  of  the 
Earth,  and  teach  number  of  miles  in  each. 

ORAL     INSTRUCTION. 

(a)     General  review  of  form,  size  and  color. 

(6)     Animals:  Teach  the  names  of  the  most  common  or  prominent  ani- 
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mals  on  charts,  their  habits  and  uses,  and  where  they  live;  omit  all  technical 
classification. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.     Daily  exercises. 

MORALS      AND      MANNERS. 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

MUSIC. 

Mason's  Second  Chart  and  Second  Rfcader.  Pages  20  to  40  on  Chart,  and 
pages  26  to  96  in  Reader.  Commence  two  part  songs,  and  learn  selections, 
one  in  each  key.  Make  chromatic  scale  from  pages  34  and  39.  Sight  sing- 
ing in  key  of  C,  in  one  and  two  parts.  Time  reading.  (See  note  on  page 
17.)  Music  fifteen  miuutes  daily.  Lessons  by  special  teacher  half  an  hour 
weekly. 

PHYSICAL   EXERCISES. 

Twice  a  day. 

DRAWING. 

Bartholomew's  Cards,  Set  No.  2.  Lessons  1  to  3,  inclusive.  Lessons  5, 
7,  9  and  18. 


FOURTH      GRADE. 

LANGUAGE . 

McGulTey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each, 
every  week.  Explanation  of  subject-matter  by  pupil  to  be  full  and  intelli- 
gent.    Write  from  dictation  twice  a  week. 

Word  Book,  to  page  37,  to  count  50  per  cent,  of  the  credits  in  spelling, 
the  remainder  from  the  other  text-books.     (1%  hours  per  week.) 

Harvey's  First  Lessons  in  Language.  Drill  on  analysis  and  sentence-mak- 
ing.    (3%  hours  per  week.) 

Teach  the  use  of  capitals. 

Writing,  half  an  hour  each  day,  in  copy-book. 

Declamation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I,  to  page  165,  omi'  ing  difficult  problems 
under  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  Thorough  drill  on  oral  exercises.  Send  pu- 
pils to  the  blackboard  every  day. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  per  week. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography  completed  and  work  of  Fifth  Grade  re- 
viewed.    Draw  map  of  California. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.     Daily  exercises. 

ORAL     INSTRUCTION. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  to  page  68;  read  aloud  and  talked  about 
by  the  teacher. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

As  in  lower  grades . 

DRAWING . 

One  hour  per  week . 

Bartholomew's  Series,  Book  No.  1.  Cards,  Set  No.  2,  for  blackboard 
work. 

MUSIC. 

Beview  of  Fifth  Grade  work.  Pupils  taught  the  practice  of  transposition 
of  scales.  Write  scales  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  F  and  B  flat.  Mason's  Sec- 
ond Chart  and  Second  Book  completed.  Sing  at  sight  in  these  keys.  Form 
the  minor  of  key  of  C.  Exercises  in  time  reading.  (See  note,  page  17.) 
Time — fifteen  minutes  daily.  Lessons  by  special  music  teacher  half  an  hour 
weekly. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE8. 

Twice  a  day. 


THIRD      GEADE. 


LANGUAGE . 


McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
week.     Explanation  of  subject-matter. 

Dictation  of  reading  lessons. 

Word  Book  to  page  65.     (1%  hours  per  week.) 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar  to  page  112,  and  review.  (3%  hours  per 
week.) 

Writing—  One  exercise  of  half  an  hour  each  day  in  the  copy-books. 

Declamation — As  directed  by  the  Principal, 
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ABITHMETIC. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I,  completed. 

Omit— Circulating  Decimals,  Cloth  Measure.  Sec.  340,  341,  346,  357,  408 
to  421,  problems  in  Reduction  involving  omitted  tables,  Longitude  and  Time, 
Duodecimals. 

In  measurements  take  the  principles  of  most  practical  utility,  omitting 
details  and  difficult  problems. 

Thorough  drill  in  Oral  Exercises. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  per  week.. 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography,  pages  15  to  50,  and  Pacific  Coast 
to  page  6.     Draw  map  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.     Daily  exercises, 

ORAL      INSTRUCTION. 
One  hour  per  week. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  completed. 

MORALS    AND     MANNERS. 

Conversational  lessons  on  politeness  and  rules  of  deportment  at  home  and 
in  public  places.     Habits  of  personal  neatness. 

DRAWING. 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  Series,  Book  No.  2.  Cards,  Set  No.  2,  for  blackboard 
work. 

MUSIC. 

Mason's  Third  Music  Reader. 

Sing  by  note  in  two  parts  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  F,  B  flat  and  E  flat. 
Write  any  of  the  scales  named  above,  with  G  clef,  Mason's  Third  Series  of 
Charts.  One  exercise  of  fiifteen  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher.  Lesson 
by  special  teacher  half  an  hour  weekly.  Make  the  relative  minor  of  these 
keys.  Exercises  in  three  and  two  parts.  Sight  singing  and  time  reading 
every  week.     (See  note,  page  17.) 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISES. 

Twice  a  day. 
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SECOND    GRADE 

LANGUAGE. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises,  of  forty-five  minutes  each, 
every  week.  Explanation  of  subject-matter.  Teach  diacritical  marks,  as  in 
"Webster's  Dictionary. 

Word-Book  to  page  91.  "Words  of  all  other  lessons  to  be  spelled.  (50 
minutes  per  week.) 

Savvey's  Elementary  Grammar  completed.     (4%  hours  per  week.) 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books .  One  exercise  of 
20  minutes  each  day. 

Declamation — As  directed  by  the  Principal. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Four  and  one-half  hours  per  week. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II,  to  page  119,  omitting  all  after  page 
66,  except  Fire  Insurance. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  per  week. 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography,  pages  5  to  15  and  51  to  82;  com- 
plete Pacific  Coast  Geography.  Draw  map  of  California,  Nevada  and 
Oregon. 


Two  hours  per  week. 

Barnes'  Brief  History,  to  Epoch  IV. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

One  hour  per  week.     Book  in  hands  of  pupil.     Brown's  Physiology,  to 
Part  II.     Avoid  all  technicalities. 

ORAL      INSTRUCTION. 

Lectures  on  government  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 
Reference  books:  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas,  Nordhoff  s  Politics 
for  the  Young. 

MORALS     AXD      MANNERS. 
As  in  Third  Grade. 
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DBAWING. 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  Series,  Books  No.  3  and  7.  Cards,  Set  No.  3,  for  black- 
board use. 

MUSIC. 

"Write  scales  and  sing  in  all  the  keys  in  general  use.  Mason's  Third 
Charts  and  Third  Readers.  Careful  study  of  the  intervals  and  triads  of  the 
major  and  minor  keys.  Sight  singing  and  time  reading  every  week .  (See 
note,  page  17.)  Pupils  sing  three  part  songs  by  note.  Look  after  intelli- 
gence and  expression.  Lessons  by  special  teacher  half  an  hour  weekly.  One 
exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  daity  by  class  teacher. 

PHYSICAL   EXERCISES. 
Twice  a  day. 


FIRST     GRADE 


LANGUAGE . 


McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises  of  30  minutes  each,  every 
week.     Explanation  of  subject-matter. 

Word  Book  to  page  119.     (50  minutes  per  week.) 

Harvey's  English  Grammar  to  page  230. 

Composition  exercises  and  letter  writing  as  directed  bj^the  Principal.  (±% 
hours  per  week.) 

Bookkeeping — (2%  hours  per  week.) 

Declamation — As  directed  by  the  Principal. 

ARITHMETIC  . 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II  completed. 

Omit — Alligation,  Test  Problems,  Progressions,  Annuities,  Metric  System. 
Teach  Longitude  and  Time.     Thorough  drill  on  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  grades.     (4%  hours  per  week. ) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  per  week . 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography  completed  and  reviewed.     In  re- 
viewing, take  the  "Review  Questions,"  the  "Physical  and  Descriptive"  and 
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the  "Historical  Geography."     Draw  map  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
"Washington  Territory. 

Omit  "Routes  of  Travel,"  on  pages  92  and  93. 

HISTORY. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  completed.     (2%  hours  per  week.) 
Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.     Exercises  at  dis- 
cretion of  Principals. 

PHYSIOLOGY . 

One  hour  per  week.     Books  in  hands  of  pupils. 
Brown's  Physiology.     Avoid  all  technicalities. 

OKAL    INSTRUCTION. 

One  hour  per  week. 

Lectures  on  government  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen*. 
Reference  Books:  Hopkins' Manual  of  American  Ideas.     Nordhoffs  Poli- 
tics for  the  Young. 

MORALS    AND    MANNERS. 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  413  to 
418. 

DRAWING. 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  Series,  Books  No.  4  and  8.  Cards,  Set  No.  3,  for  black- 
board work. 

MUSIC. 

Review  of  chromatic  and  minor  scales;  theory  of  transposition  of  scales. 
Mason's  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Practice  reading  and  singing  in  all  the  keys 
in  general  use.  Give  particular  attention  to  good  quality  of  voice,  right 
management  of  the  breath,  intelligence  and  expression.  Music  of  two  and 
three  parts  for  daily  practice.  One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day  by 
class  teacher.  Lessons  by  special  music  teacher  half  an  hour  weekly.  (See 
note,  page  17.) 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISES. 

Twice  a  day. 

A  general  review  of  Second  Grade  work. 

MUSIC. 

Rules  for  formation  of  keys,  major,  minor  and  chromatic,  the  intervals 
and  triads,  and  transposition.  Make  every  character  and  musical  sign  from 
dictation.     Define  the  terms  used  in  music  composition. 
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BOOKS]  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader. 

"  "         Second  Reader, 

"  "         Third  Reader, 

"         Fourth  Reader, 
Fifth  Reader, 
Monteith's  Elementary  Geography, 

"  Comprehensive  Geography, 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic, 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States, 
Swinton's  Word  Primer, 

"      Book, 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons, 

"       Elementary  Grammar, 

"       English  Grammar, 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship, 
Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing, 
Mason's  Music  Reader  and  Charts, 
Bryant  &  Stratum's  Common  School  Bookkeeping, 


BOYS'     HIGH     SCHOOL. 
ENGLISH    COURSE. 

JTJNIOB . 

Prescribed  Studies — To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English — Underwood's  American  Authors.  Marmion  or  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  carefully  studied.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakspere,  read  aloud  with  special  attention  to  good  reading;  also 
abstracts  of  the  Tales  written.  Compositions  written  on  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  History  and  Biogra- 
phy, and  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  or  similar  works.  Writing  from 
dictation,  with  special  attention  to  (1)  capitals,  (2)  punctuation,  (3) 
paragraphs,  (4)  abbreviations,  etc.  Special  attention  to  whatever 
promotes  good  reading,  spelling,  detini;iou  and  pronunciation. 
Underwood,  3;  Marmion,  1;  Reading,  2 — 6. 
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2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  to  quadratics— 4. 

3.  History — Anderson's  History  of  England — 3. 

Elective  Studies—  One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English — American  poems.     Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Lit- 

erature— 4. 

Hudson's  selections,  in  pamphlet,  froru  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

2.  French — French  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II.     Writing  French  from  dicta- 

tion.    Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into 
French — 4. 

3.  Germ  an—  German   Principia,  Parts   I   and   II.     Writing   German   from 

dictation".     Translations  from  dictation  of  simple  English  Sentences 
into  German — 4. 

MIDDLE . 

Prescribed  Studies — To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English— Underwood's  British  Authors.     Abbott's  How  to  Write  clearly. 

Shakspere's  Tempest.  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar. 
Compositions  to  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  without 
reference  to  books,  or  notes,  on  biographical  or  other  subjects  on  which 
information  has  been  previously  collected  Attention  to  reading, 
spelling,  definition  and  pronunciation  continued.  Four  carefully  se- 
lected and  carefully  prepared  declamations  or  recitations. 
Underwood,  3;  Abbott,  1;  Shakspere,  1 — 5. 

2.  Mathematics — Wentworth's  Geometry — five  books — 4. 

3.  Science — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy — 3. 

4.  History — Eliot's  U.  S.  History. 

Elective  Studies — One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English — Hale's  Longer  English  Poems.     Shaw's  New  History 

of  English  Literature — 3. 

2.  trench— Lacombe's  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Frangais.     La  Litterature 

Frangaise  Contemporaine,  begun.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  French, 
and  of  French  into  English.  Translations  into  English,  with  special 
reference  to  good  idiomatic  English.  Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax. 
Gasc's  French  Dictionary — 3. 
•3.  German — One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Comfort's  German  Eeader. 
Writing  German  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
English  sentences  into  German.  Translation  into  English  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  good  idiomatic  English.  Forms,  pronunciation,  syn- 
tax -3. 
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SENIOR. 

Prescribed  Studies — To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English —  Hill's  Rhetoric.     Whitney's  Essentials  of   English  Grammar 

for  reference.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar.  Frequent 
exercises  in  composition.  Turning  poetry  and  old  English  prose  into 
modern  prose.  Four  carefully  selected  and  carefully  prepared  decla- 
mations or  recitations. 

Hill,  3;  Shakspere,  2—5. 

2.  History — Eliot's  U.  S.  History — 2. 

Martin's  Civil  Government— 1. 

3.  Science — Eliot  and  Storer's  Chemistry— 3. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene— 2. 

4.  Political  Economy — Mrs.  Fawcett's  Political  Economy  for  Beginners — 1 

Elective  Studies — One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective   English — Hale's   Longer  English  poems  continued.     Sprague's 

edition  of  Books  I  and  II  of  Paradise  Lost.  Green's  Readings  from 
English  History.  Hudson's  selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's 
speeches,  Sect.  II — 4. 

2.  French — La  Litterature  Frangaise  Contemporaine,  continued.     Un  Phi- 

losophe  Sous  le  Toit.  Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into 
French,  and  of  French  into  English.  Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax. 
Translations  into  English,  with  special  reference  lo  good  idiomatic 
English — 4. 

3.  German — Comfort's  German  Reader   continued.     Undine.     Translation 

from  dictation  of  English  into  German,  and  of  German  into  English. 
Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax.  Translations  into  English,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  good  idiomatic  English — 4. 


[See  Note  on  next  page.] 

Note— The  numeral  opposite  each  subject  on  the  .right  indicates,  approximately,  the  num- 
ber of  recitations  a  week  on  that  subject. 

Any  plays  of  Shakspere  required  for  admission  to  College  may  be  substituted  for  the  plays 
named  in  this  course. 

Pupils  of  excellent  scholarship  may  take  two  Electdves,  provided  their  doing  so  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  regular  work. 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  French  and  German  is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  the 
lanjfuaffes. 
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CLASSICAL     COUKSE. 

JUNIOR. 

1.  Latin — Allen's  New  Latin  Method.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Gram- 

mar. Principia  Latina,  Part  II.  Special  attention  to  pronunciation 
and  forms.  "Writing  Latin  from  dictation.  Translations  from  dicta- 
tion of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin  into  English 
—5. 

2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  to  quadratics — 4. 

3.  English — American  Poems.     Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  care- 

fully studied.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspere,  read 
aloud  with  special  attention  to  good  reading;  also,  abstracts  of  the 
Tales  written.  Writing  from  dictation,  with  special  attention  to  (1) 
capitals,  (2)  punctuation,  (3)  paragraphs,  (4)  abbreviations,  etc. 
Special  attentien  to  whatever  promotes  good  reading,  spelling,  defini- 
tion and  pronunciation. 

American  Poems,  2;  Marmion,  1;  Tales  from  Shakspere,  2-  5. 

4.  History — Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Note. — One  Elective  may  be  taken  from  the  English  course  by  exceptionally  good  scholars, 
provided  the  exercise  in  no  way  interferes  with  their  regular  work. 


SECOND    MIDDLE. 

1.  L  din—  Csesar.     Special  attention  to  syntax.     Attention  to  forms  contin- 

ued. Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin 
into  English.  All  translations  into  English  must  be  made  in  good 
idiomatic  English — 5. 

2.  Greek — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.     Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Special  attention  to  forms  and  pronunciation.  Translation  from  dic- 
tation of  simple  English  sentences  into  Greek,  and  of  Greek  into 
English — 5. 

3.  Mathematics — Wentworth's  Geometry — five  books — 4. 

4.  English — Sprague's  edition  of  Books  I  and  II  of  Paradise  Lost.     Hud- 

son's Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  speeches,  Sect.  II. 
Hudson's   Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith — 3. 

At  least  four  compositions  to  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  books  or  notes,  on  subjects  on  which  information  has 
been  previously  collected. 
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FIRST    MIDDLE. 

1.  Latin— Cicero,  Virgil  begun.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Composition. 

Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin  into 
English.  All  translations  into  English  must  be  made  in  good  idiom- 
atic English. 

Latin  at  sight — 5. 

2.  Greek — Goodwin's  Greek  Reader.     Jones'  Greek  Composition.     Trans- 

lations from  dictation  of  English  into  Greek,  and  of  Greek  into 
English.  All  translations  into  English  must  be  made  in  good  idiom- 
atic English— 5. 

3.  History — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  History  of  the  U.  S. — 5. 

4.  English — Two  plays  of    Shakspere.    At  least  four  Compositions  to  be 

written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  books  or 
notes,  on  subjects  on  which  information  has  been  previously  collected 
-2. 

SENIOR. 

1.  Latin — Virgil  continued.     Cicero  continued.     Latin  Composition.    Such 

other  authors  to  be  taken  as  may  be  required  for  admission  to  college. 
Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin.  Especial  attention 
to  good  English  translations.     Latin  at  sight.     Review — 4. 

2.  Greek — Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  continued.     Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I, 

II  and  III,  omitting  catalogue  of  ships.  Translations  from  dictation 
of  English  into  Greek.  Greek  Compositions.  Especial  attention  to 
good  English  translations.     Review — 4. 

3.  Mathematics — Review  the  mathematics  necessary  for  admission  to  col- 

lege— 2. 

4.  History  and  Geography — Review  the  history  and  geography  necessary  for 

admission  to  college — 2. 

5.  English — Hill's   Rhetoric.     Any   other  authorized   book  in  English  for 

which  there  may  be  time.  At  least  four  Compositions  to  be  written 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  books  or  notes 
on  subjects  on  which  information  has  been  previously  collected — 5. 

SCIENTIFIC      COURSE. 

The  same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Mathematics  is  substituted 
for  Science  in  the  Senior  year,  and  the  Geography  and  U.  S.  History  of  the 
Classical  Course  for  the  History  of  the  Senior  year. 
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LITERARY    COURSE. 

The  same  as  the  Classical  Course,  except  that  French  or  German  is  sub- 
stituted for  Greek,  and  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  two  hours  a 
week  of  Elective  English  is  taken. 


REGULATIONS    REGARDING     CLASSIFICATION, 
AWARDING    DIPLOMAS,     &c. 


The  principal  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  class  or  divi- 
sion to  another,  according  to  their  proficiency;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Superintendent,  he  may  return  inefficient  Juniors  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

II. 

Diplomas  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Classification  Committee  only  to  pupils 
who  satisfactorily  pursue  one  of  the  High  School  Courses,  or  equivalent 
studies. 

No  study  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  pursued  unless 
the  pupil  shall  have  completed  it  with  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent; 
and  no  course  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  completed  if  a 
pupil  fails  in  any  one  of  the  studies  in  the  course  selected . 

III. 

Pupils  who  satisfactorily  pursue  a  regular  course  and  receive  a  general 
average  of  90  per  cent,  or  more  on  the  entire  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
Diploma  of  Honor. 

IV. 

Pupils  who  do  not  pursue  a  regular  course,  or  pupils  who  fail  to  complete 
a  regular  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate,  in  which  shall  be  men- 
tioned the  studies  that  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

If  the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
work  of  the  following  year  may  be  begun,  and  the  incomplete  work  of  one 
year  may  be  completed  the  following  year. 
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BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR   USE  IN   THE  BOYS'  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


Latin — Allen  and  Greenough's  or  Chase  and  Stuart's  Series.  Smith's  Prin- 
cipia Latina,  Part  II.     White's  Junior  Students'  Latin  Dictionary. 

Greek — Goodwin's  Series.  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.  Jones'  Greek 
Composition.  Boise's  Homer  (lately  adopted).  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon. 

Mathematics — Wentworth's  Geometry  (lately  adopted).  Davies'  New  Bour- 
don. 

French — French  Principia.  Lacombe's  Histoire  du  Peuple  Frangais.  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  Le  Toit.  La  Litterature  Frangise  Contemporaine.. 
Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

German — German  Principia.     Comfort's  German  Reader.     Undine. 

History — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece- 
Anderson's  History  of  England.  Eliot's  U.  S.  History.  Martin's 
Civil  Government. 

Science — Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Eliot  and  Storer's  Chem- 
istry. 

English — Hill's  Rhetoric.  Rolfe's,  Hudson's  or  the  Clarendon  Press  Shaks- 
pere.  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature.  Scott's  Poems. 
Hale's  Longer  English  Poems.  American  Poems.  Sprague's  Two 
Books  of  Paradise  Lost.  Underwood's  English  Literature.  Green's 
Readings  from  English  History.  How  to  Write  Clearly.  Htulson's 
Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  Speeches,  Sel.  II.  Hudson's 
Selections  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakspere. 


BOOKS    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    BEADING. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.      Dana's  Two  Years  Before  tl  '. 

The  Sir  Roger  de   Coverly  Papers.     Irving     Sketch   Book.     Uuc  of 
Hawthorne's  Novels,     One  of  Scott's  Now 
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GIRLS'     HIGH     SCHOOL. 


JUNIOR     CLASS. 

I.     Language. — Grammar  and  Composition  during  the  year  (4  hours  a 
a  week. 

Elective. — One  of  three  languages,  viz: 
Latin,  French  or  German  (4  hours). 

As  an  offset  in  the  English  Course,  pupils  must  take  Word  Analy- 
sis one-half  the  year,  and  English  Literature  the  other  half  year 
(4  hours). 

II.     Mathematics. — Algebra  for  the  entire  year  (3  hours). 

III.  History. — Ancient  and  Medieval  for  the  year  (3  hours). 

IV.  Literature. — Evangeline  (2  months).     Selections  from  the  Literary 

Reader  the  remainder  of  the  year  (3  hours). 

V.     Physiology. — Pursued  from  July  to  March  (3  hours). 

VI.     Botany — Instruction  by  class  teachers.     See  notes  on  Botany  (2 
hours). 

VII.  Music. — Half  an  hour  weekly  under  the  special  Music  Teacher. 
Pupils  who  do  not  sing  are  required  to  take  Reading  as  an 
offset. 

VIII.     General  Exercises. — One  hour  a  week  devoted  to  Oral  Instruction  on 
Morals  and  Manners,  Political  Economy  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
Select  Readings  and  Essays  in  the  Hall  one  hour  once  every  two 
weeks. 

TEXT-BOOKS — JUNIORS. 


Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Evangeline. 

Girls'  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
Normal  Word-Book. 
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MIDDLE    CLASSES. 

I.     Language. — Rhetoric,  Grammar  and  Composition,  July  to  Decem- 
ber (4  hours). 

Elective. — Latin,  French  or  German;  or  as  an  offset,  in  the  English 
Course,  Word  Analysis,  July  to  December;  Zoology,  January  to 
June  (4  hours) . 

II.     Mathematics.—  Algebra,   July  to  December  (3  hours);   Geometry, 
January  to  June  (3  hours). 

III.  Natural  Science. — Physics,  July  to  February  (3  hours).  ♦ 
Experiments  and  Lectures,  by  special  teacher. 
Text-Book  Eecitations,  by  class  teachers. 

Botany,  February  to  June  (3  hours),  by  special  teacher,  exclusively. 

IV.  History. — Modern,  with  a  review  of  Junior  Year  Work,  July  to  De- 

cember (4  hours). 

V.     Literature. — Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 
American  Authors  and  Modern  English  Authors. 
Merchant  of  Venice  read  (3  hours). 

VI.     Music. — Half  an  hour  weekly  under  the  special  teacher.     Beading 
as  an  offset. 

VII.     Elocution.—  One  hour  a  week  by  the  Principal. 

VIII.     General  Exercises. — One  hour  a  week  devoted  to  Oral  Instruction  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy; 
Political  Economy  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Readings  and  Essays  in  the  Hall  one  hour  every  two  weeks. 

MIDDLE  CLASS— TEXT-BOOKS. 

Wentworth's  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

Hill's  Rhetoric. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Warren's  Manual  of  Elocution. 

High  School  Book  of  Song. 

Macallister's  Zoology. 
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SENIOK    CLASSES. 

I.     Language. — Rhetoric,  Grammar  and  Composition,  July  to  January 
(4  hours). 

Elective. — Latin,  French  or  German  (4  hours) ;  or  as  an  offset,  Word 
Analysis,  July  to  December  (4  hours);  Astronomy,  January  to 
June  (4  hours). 

II.     Mathematics.—  Geometry,  completing  at  least  four  books,  July  to 
December  (4  hours). 
Review  of  Arithmetic,  January  to  June  (3  hours). 

III.  Natural  Science. — Chemistry,  July  to  December  (3  hours). 
Physical  Geography,  January  to  May,  by  class  teachers  (3  hours). 

IV.  Literature. — Masterpieces  of  English  Literature  (4  hours). 
Shaw's  New  English  Literature,  for  reference. 

V.     Music. — Half  hour  a  week,  by  special  teacher. 

VI.     Elocution. — One  hour  a  week,  by  the  Principal. 

VII.     General  Exercises. — One  hour  a  week  devoted  to  Oral  Instruction  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy; 
Political  Economy  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Readings  and  Essays  in  the  Hall  one  hour  every  two  weeks. 

SENIOR   CLASS— TEXT-BOOKS. 

Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 

Hill's  Rhetoric. 

Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic  (Review). 

Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 

Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy. 

Shaw's  New  English  Literature. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 

Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Warren's  Manual  of  Elocution. 

Eichberg's  German  High  School  Music  Reader. 

NORMAL   CLASS. 

1.  Thorough  study  and  review  of  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, Word  Analysis,  and  History  of  the  United  States;  all  with 
special  reference  to  methods  of  teaching. 
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2.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany  reviewed. 

3.  Beading  and  Elocution. 

4.  Languages  elective,  as  in  High  School  Classes. 

5.  Practice  in  the  Kindergarten  Schools  and  in  the  Public  Schools. 

6.  Elements  of  Zoology  and  Astronomy. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  same  as  iu  the  High  School,  with  the  exception  of  Sainton's  Complete 
Geography. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN   THE  GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Mathematics. — Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

English  Language. — Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Hill's  Bhetoric. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 
Normal  Word-Book. 

Literature. — Shaw's  New  English  Literature. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Evangeline. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Natural  Science. — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 
Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy. 
Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
Swinton's  Complete  Geography. 
Macallsiter's  Zoology. 

Jevon's  Political  Economy  (for  Teachers'  use), 
Rattan's  Flora  of  Califc 

IHstory. — Swinton's  Outlines. 

Elocutoin — Warren's  Manual. 
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Music. — Juniors — Mason's  German  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
Middles — High  School  Book  of  Song. 
Seniors — Eichberg's  German  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Latin.— Juniors — Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 

Middles — Latin  Composition. 
Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Seniors — Latin  Composition. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Normal — Allen  and  Greenough's  Virgil. 

French. — Juniors — Smith's  French  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Middles — Pellissier's  Classic  French  Selections. 
Seniors — Un  Philosophe  Sous  Le  Toit. 

Juniors      (  Sheldon's  Short  German  Grammar. 
German. —   and        -j  Smith's  German  Principia,  Part  II. 
Seniors.     (  Comfort's  German  Readers. 
Seni  rs — Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 


Directions,     Hints    and    Suggestions. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


I.     Grammar   and    Composition. 

I.  In  the  first  year  a  thorough  stiidy  of  the  text-book  on  grammar  and 
composition,  giving  particular  attention  to  etymology  and  parsing. 

As  supplementary  to  the  text-book  exercises  in  composition,  the  following 
general  exercises  are  suggested: 

(1)  Writing  from  dictation  passages  selected  by  the  teacher.  These 
exercises  are  to  be  inspected  and  criticised  with  reference  to  (a)  handwriting, 
(b)  spelling,  (c)  capital  latters,  (d)  syllabication,  (e)  punctuation  and  (/) 
paragraphs. 
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(2)  Writing  abstracts  (a)  of  passages  from  prose  authors  that  have  been 
studied;  (6)  of  selections  new  to  the  pupils,  and  read  to  them  by  the 
teacher. 

(3)  Writing  in  blank  books  abstracts  of  lectures  and  whatever  of  value 
or  of  interest  either  teacher  or  pupil  may  have  contributed  to  the  lessons  in 
literature  and  history;  these  abstracts  sometimes  to  be  read  in  the  class,  and 
to  be  subject  at  any  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  teachers,  and  to  their  criti- 
cism in  the  respects  mentioned  above  (see  (1)  ),  and  also  as  to  grammatical 
forms  and  constructions. 

(4)  Writing  letters,  and  descriptions  of  sensible  objects  and  of  real  inci- 
dents, scenes  or  pictures. 

(5)  Examples  and  exercises  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  principles 
of   grammar. 

2.  In  the  second  year  take  up  from  the  text-book  on  grammar  and  com- 
position the  sections  relating  to  style  and  the  analysis  of  sentences,  continu- 
ing the  general  exercises  as  in  the  first  year.  Also  parsing  from  the  selections 
in  English  literature. 

3.  In  the  third  year  a  general  review  of  grammar,  together  with  parsing 
and  analysis  from  the  selections  in  literature. 


II.     Reading  Aloud,  Reciting  or  Speaking  Selections  in  Prose 

and  Poetry. 

(1)  (a)  Reading  aloud,  by  each  pupil,  selections  from  the  required 
authors  that  have  been  studied  or  that  are  undergoing  study,  (b)  Reading 
"at  sight"  selections  from  the  authors  studied,  or  from  standard  works 
illustrating  the  historical  subjects  studied,  (c)  Occasionally  reading  from 
contemporary  or  other  authors,  such  pieces  as  have  been  approved  by  the 
teachers. 

(2)  Reciting  or  speaking  by  each  pupil,  at  least  four  times  a  year,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  or  of  a  division  of  the  same,  (a)  pieces  of  prose  or 
poetry,  (b)  or  such  pieces  from  contemporary  or  other  authors  as  the  teach- 
ers have  approved. 

(3)  As  reading  aloud  with  "expression"  implies  the  perception  of  the 
author's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  requires  at  times  from  the  teacher  an 
explanation  of  unfamiliar  allusions  and  obscure  or  difficult  passages,  the 
reading  lesson  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  with  the  shidy  of  an 
author.  But,  as  the  purpose  of  reading  aloud  is  to  communicate  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  an  author  to  others,  the  voice,  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
must  be  able  to  do  its  appropriate  work.  There  should  be,  then,  stated 
exercises  in  oral  reading. 
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The  good  derived  from  committing  to  memory  the  finest  specimens  of  prose 
and  poetry  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  is  gained  by  reciting  or  speak- 
ing them .  The  latter  exercises  should  not,  however,  be  neglected.  Although 
few  can  become  great  speakers  or  actors — and  time  is  wasted,  and  worse 
than  wasted,  in  making  pupils  assume  parts  that  nature  never  intended  them 
to  take — yet  nearly  all  boys  and  girls  can  repeat  easy  pieces  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  instruct  or  entertain  others. 

In  oral  reading,  in  speaking  and  reciting  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  and 
incidentally,  in  the  ordinary  recitations,  instructions  should  be  given  in 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  utterance,  right  pronunciation  and  accent,  and 
natural  and  correct  "expression." 


III.    Study  of  Authors 

(1)  During  the  short  time  given  to  English  Literature  in  the  High  School 
few  authors  can  be  studied,  and  only  selections  from  their  works  can  be  crit- 
ically read.  The  main  purpose,  then,  of  this  brief  course  of  study  should 
be  to  form  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature,  to  encourage  careful  and 
systematic  reading,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  should  guide  in 
selecting  authors  and  works  to  be  read  after  leaving  school.  It  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  teacher,  while  keeping  the  exercises  in  literature  from 
becoming  either  mere  tasks  or  pastimes,  to  make  the  lessons  so  interesting 
that  they  will  be  eagerly  and  vigorously  studied,  and  will  inspire  a  desire  for 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors.  This  purpose,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  accomplished,  partly  by  leading  the  pupils  to  perceive  the  real  intent 
of  the  author,  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  strength  of  his  argument,  the 
beauty  and  nobleness  of  his  sentiment,  and  his  clear,  distinct,  forcible  and 
happy  expression;  partly  by  giving  a  vivid  account  of  his  life  and  times  and 
their  influence  on  each  other,  and  by  exciting  an  iuterest  in  the  lives  of  his 
most  eminent  literary  contemporaries.  Thus,  by  association  and  comparison, 
a  single  author  may  be  an  introduction  and  an  incenti7e  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  his  period. 

While  neither  the  thought  nor  expression  should  be  slighted  at  any  time 
during  the  study  of  the  selections,  more  attention  should,  perhaps,  be  given 
to  the  thought  the  first  year,  and  to  the  expression  the  second  year.  During 
the  third  year  the  selections  should  be  used  not  merely  for  exercises  in  the 
meaning,  derivation  and  use  of  words,  or  for  enlarging  the  understanding  or 
improving  the  taste;  they  should  also  be  studied  as  specimens  of  literature, 
and  should  illustrate  the  intellect,  the  taste  and  the  genius  of  their  authors. 
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Suggestions   of  Methods   of   Studying  an  Author. 

(2)  After  the  teacher  has  called  attention  to  a  few  points  in  the  life,  times 
and  character  of  an  author,  the  class  should  take  some  narrative  or  descrip- 
tive piece  and  read  it  aloud,  special  attention  being  given  to  reading  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  clearly  the  thought,  with  such  modifications  of 
the  voice  as  the  sentiment  requires.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  such  a 
running  commentary  by  the  teacher  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  story  if  it  is  a  narrative,  or  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed. The  commentary  should  not,  however,  be  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  the  story  or  description ;  but  simply  what  is  necessary  to  a 
general  understanding  of  the  piece.  It  will  often  require  an  explanation  of 
many  words  that  are  but  vaguely  understood  by  the  pupils,  and  attention  to 
such  constructions  as  require  elucidation.  This  having  been  done,  it  will  be 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  pupils  to  tell,  orally,  what  they  have  read,  in 
their  own  language.  This  may  be  made  a  class  exercise  by  having  one  pupil 
begin  and  others  follow-  each  taking  it  up  where  his  predecessor  left  off. 

Let  each  pupil  then  write  an  abstract  of  it.  The  reading  of  the  piece  and 
the  oral  abstract  which  has  been  given  will  have  secured  such  a  knowledge 
of  it  that  the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  express  themselves  with  a  clearness 
which  can  come  only  from  a  full  and  exact  understanding  of  the  author. 

Having  carefully  read  the  narrative  or  description,  some  parts  of  it  may  be 
taken  and  subjected  to  such  an  analysis  as  will  show  the  relations  of  the 
clauses,  phrases  and  words  to  each  other.  It  may  be  well,  too,  if  the  pupils 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  to  show  something  of  the  relations  of  logic — the 
grammar  of  thought — to  grammar,  which  has  to  do  with  words,  phrases  and 
clauses. 

This  will  involve  a  knowledge  of  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections,  and  the 
principles  of  syntax — and  should  therefore  be  preceded  by  some  review  of 
what  the  pupils  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  previously. 

After  this  the  attention  may  be  directed  more  especially  to  subordinate 
matters — to  allusions,  suggestions,  manners,  customs,  historical  references, 
and  the  like.  If  the  selection  is  poetry,  call  attention  to  the  metrical  struc- 
ture, which  will  involve  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  some  study  of  prosody. 

The  most  common  rhetorical  figures  may  be  learned,  as  similie,  metaphor, 
synechdoche,  and  metonymy,  and  the  selection  examined  with  reference  to 
their  use. 

Then  the  words  may  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  origin,  derivation 
and  formation.  This,  of  course,  will  necessitate  the  use  of  an  etymological 
dictionary,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  common  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  pupils  will  then  be  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  purity  of  stylo, 
and  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  examining  this  and  other  selections.  The 
habit,  too,  which   the  pupils   have  formed  of   seeing  the  exact  meaning  of 
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•words,  and  the  force  of  particular  constructions,  will  aid  them  in  writing 
clearly. 

Then  may  follow  an  exercise  involving  all  that  has  been  done,  viz.,  an 
exercise  in  criticism,  or  an  estimate  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  selection. 

If  it  is  a  narrative  or  a  description,  does  it  give  us  a  distinct  and  consistent 
conception  of  the  story  told,  or  the  object  described,  as  a  whole?  Or  is  there 
something  wanting,  or  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  which  is  necessary  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  author  ?  A  careful  examination  in  these  regards  will 
determine  its  quality  with  regard  to  completeness. 

Is  there  more  than  is  necessary  to  give  such  a  conception — something  not 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  as  to  render  the  conception  more 
vivid  and  well  defined,  but  rather  to  confuse  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  will 
depend  its  unity. 

Then  may  follow  an  examination  of  the  style.  Are  the  words  such  as  are 
sanctioned  by  "good  use?" 

Are  the  words  well  chosen  to  express  the  exact  ideas  of  the  author? 

Is  the  construction  of  the  sentences  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  and 
syntax  of  the  language  ?  This,  of  course,  will  involve  some  knowledge  of 
barbarism,  impropriety  and  solecism. 

How  much  of  the  preceding  should  be  done  in  the  several  classes  will 
depend  on  the  pupils'  power  of  appreciation,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study. 

Probably  the  Junior  class  will  be  glad  to  take  another  selection  after  having 
obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  abstract,  to 
analyze  some  of  the  most  difficult  sentences,  and  give  the  grammatical 
inflexions  and  relation  of  some  of  the  principal  words — with  some,  but  not  a 
wearisome,  attention  to  allusions,  historical  suggestions,  etc. 

The  Middle  class  will  be  able,  in  addition  to  this,  to  subject  the  selection 
to  such  an  examination  as  will  involve  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric. 

The  Senior  class  may  give  some  attention  to  each  of  the  parts  enumerated, 
•with  special  attention  to  criticism. 

But  such  study  will  not  give  pupils  facility  and  accuracy  in  composition 
without  much  practice  in  writing. 

We  learn  to  skate  by  skating,  and  to  write  by  writing.  There  is  no  other 
way. 


IV.    Essay  Whiting. 

During  the  third  year,  in  addition  to  the  text-book  study  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  take  up  the  writing  of  essays,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  different  kinds  of  composition,   defined  and  distinguished;   and 
illustrated  by  examples  from  good  authors. 

(2)  The  selection  of  a  subject.     The  principles  for  guidance. 
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(3)  Writing  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  or  with  a  definite  proposition 
to  support.     Reasons  therefor. 

(4)  Division  of  the  subject;  plan,  including  arrangement  of  topics. 

(5)  Introduction;  kinds  of  explanation  (exposition),  persuasion,  and 
argument;  conclusion. 

(6)  The  treatment  of  the  subject.  Investigation  and  reflection  usually 
necessary.  Invention.  The  taste,  attainments,  and  circumstances  of  the 
readers  to  be  considered.  The  proportion  and  length  of  the  exposition,  per- 
suasion and  argument.  A  mere  allusion  to  what  is  well  known;  the  omission 
of  unnecessary  circumstances  in  persuading,  and  of  arguments  in  convincing. 
Unity. 


NOTES    ON    BOTANY. 


JUNIOR.  YEAR. 

(1)  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  rely  upon  their  own  observation  for  facts. 
The  text-book  may  be  considered  as  authority  for  names  of  parts  and  forms, 
methods  of  classification,  etc.;  tut  every  statement  of  book  or  teacher  con- 
cerning how  plants  grow  should  be  verified  by  the  pupil  with  her  own  eyes. 

(2)  Germination.  Teachers  should  see  that  the  pupils  are  provided  with 
the  following  (or  similar)  seeds:  Peas,  beans,  squash  seeds,  cotton  seeds, 
castor  beans,  buckwheat,  corn  and  wheat .  These  should  be  studied  in  the 
order  here  given.  Let  the  pupils  examine  and  compare  the  embryos  of  the 
soaked  seeds,  and  learn  the  names  of  their  parts.  Several  of  each  kind  of 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  boxes  of  sand  or  earth,  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  class-room.  Enough  peas  and  beans  should  be  sprouted  to  furnish  each 
pupil  with  specimens  from  which  to  learn  the  relations  between  the  parts  of 
the  embryo  and  the  parts  of  plant. 

(3).  Stems  and  Leaves.  Pupils  should,  from  day  to  day,  observe  the 
development  of  stems  and  leaves  from  the  buds  of  the  seedlings  in  the  experi- 
mental window  gardens.  Require  the  pupils  to  repeatedly  draw  the  outlines 
and  venation  of  typical  leaf  forms.  Fresh  leaves,  illustrating  the  simpler 
forms,  should  be  examined  and  described. 

(4).  Flowers  and  Inflorescence,  The  names  of  the  parts  of  flowers 
.  should  be  learned  while  examining  fresh  specimens.  The  simple  forms  of 
inflorescence  should  be  illustrated  by  at  least  specimens  on  the  teacher's 
desk. 
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(5).  Analysis.  This  work  should  begin  about  the  first  of  April.  With 
fresh  plants  before  them,  the  pupils  should  answer,  in  writing,  questions 
similar  to  the  following: 

Stem.     Simple  or  branching  ? 

Leaves.  Opposite  or  alternate?  Simple  or  compound  ?  Petioled  or 
sessil  ?     Stipulate  or  extipulate  ?     Shape  ?     Margin  V 

Infloeescence.     Form  of  ?     Bracts  ? 

Floweb.  Number  of  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  ?  Number  of  petals 
or  lobes  of  the  corolla  ?  .  "Where  do  they  grow  ?  Number  of  stamens  ? 
Where  do  they  grow  ?  Pistils— one  or  more  ?  Ovary  growing  fast  to  the 
calyx  (inferior),  or  free  from  the  calyx  (superior)  ?     Style  ?     Stigma  ? 

SECOND    YEAR— TWO    HOURS    A    WEEK. 

(1).  Review  germination  with  new  experiments.  The  germination  of 
acorns,  megarrhiza,  buckeye,  etc. 

(2).     Classification  of  plants.     Names. 

(3).     Analysis  cf  flowering  plants.     Characteristics  of  the  pincipal  orders. 


[From  California  School  Kecord  for  May.  1 

THE      QUINCY     "SYSTEM." 


By  President  E.  C.  Hewitt,    Normal,    Illinois. 

That  schools,  systems  of  education,  and  theories  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  more  than  usually  discussed  of  late,  no  well-informed  man 
will  deny.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  many  foolish  things  have  been  said, 
and  many  unwise  and  unjust  measures  have  been  proposed  or  attempted. 
But  intelligent  and  earnest  educators  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these 
movements;  they  have  everything  to  hope,  for  out  of  all  these  discussions 
and  criticisms — unwise  and  unjust  as  much  that  has  been  said  and  attempted 
is — the  truth  must  be  made  more  and  more  apparent  to  all  thinking  people; 
and,  foolish  as  much  is  that  has  been  said  or  written,  I  think  the  native  good 
sense  of  our  people  may  be  trusted  ultimately  to  appreciate  and  to  siipport 
the  true,  and  to  reject  the  crude  and  foolish. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  educational  work  now  doing  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  has  received  an  unwonted  share  of  attention.  It  is  curious, 
amusing,,  vexatious  and  encouraging  to  read  what  newspaper  correspondents, 
editors  and  others  say  about  these  schools;  to  read  of  the  "new  method," 
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the  "Quincy  system,"  the  "new departure  in  education,*'  etc.  The  correspond 
ent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  these  methods  "a  starting  point  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  deplorable  American  system,"  and  declares  "that  the 
sooner  a  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  every  town  and  city  the  batter." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  calls  Quincy  "the  Mecca  of 
school  teachers,"  and  declares,  after  spending  a  morning  in  one  of  the 
schools,  "the  point  all  through  was  the  meaning,  the  opinion,  the  lively  re- 
marks of  the  class.  That  in  itself  is  a  difference  strongly  marked  between 
this  New  England  School  Mecca  and  any  other  public  school  on  the  conti- 
nent that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see.  It.  is  a  revolution  in  teaching."  A 
correspondent  of  a  great  city  paper  is  expected  to  see  a  great  many  things; 
but,  if  this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  a  school  in  which  ideas,  not  words, 
matter,  not  form,  was  made  the  chief  thing,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  he 
has  wonderfully  neglected  his  opportunities. 

Another  editor  speaks  of  the  work  as  "the  soaring  Quincy  bubble;"  and  a 
"Mother"  writing  to  the  Ledger,  after  reading  the  letters  of  its  correspond- 
ent, enthusiastically  exclaims,  in  regard  to  school  work  in  general  as  it  now 
is,  "Now  we  shall  change  all  that,  and  quickly.  I  take  for  granted  that  an 
exhibition  so  triumphant  as  that  of  the  Quincy  schools  will  carry  all  before 
it." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  extravagant,  one-sided  statements  that  are  put 
forth — statements  extravagant  both  in  praise  and  blame — respecting  the  work 
done  in  Quincy.  For  the  work  in  Quincy  is  not  a  "bubble,"  it  is  not  hum- 
bug; nor  is  it  anything  new  or  strange;  nor  does  it  involve  a  single  principle 
or  practice  that  has  not  been  familiar  to  intelligent  educators  for  years. 
Neither  is  it  the  "triumphant  exhibition"  of  some  new  process  or  system 
that  can  b9  taken  up  by  the  lazy  or  ignorant  or  unskillful,  and  used  as  a  mo* 
chine  by  which  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  the  country. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  these:  About  five  years  ago  certain  prominent  citizens 
of  Quincy,  including  members  of  the  illustrious  Ad'ams  family,  made  the 
discovory  that  work  of  their  schools  was  bookish,  mechanical,  superficial; 
that  it  dealt  with  words  only;  that  teachers  could  make  a  grand  show  with 
children  when  they  examined  them  themselves  on  just  the  words  committed 
to  memory;  but  that  the  children  had  never  learned  to  observe,  nor  to  think, 
nor  to  express  themselves;  that  a  question  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  or  in 
other  than  the  stereotyped  language,  met  with  no  response.  The  same  dis- 
covery can  be  made  in  thousands  of  instances — and  that,  too,  in  some  places 
where  the  schools  are  both  costly  and  famous — where,  as  in  Quincy,  at  that 
time,  "The  old  routine  method  of  teaching  has  never  been  re-cast,  teachers 
examine  their  pupils  in  a  perfunctory  manner,"  pupils  learn  to  read  by  the 
°ld  a-b-c  method,  grammar  books  are  learned  by  rote,  geography  and  history 
are  recited  by  giving  the  exact  words  found  iu  the  books,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions formally  printed  there;  where  the  only  allowable  use  of  the  eyes  is  to 
follow  the  printed  page,  and  of  the  hands  to  receive  the  primitive  ferule. 

However,  the  people  of  Quincy  had  the  good  sense  to  apply  the  obvious 
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remedy.  They  first  found  a  man  who  knew  -what  was  necessary  to  be  done 
to  teach  a  school  properly ;  they  made  him  superintendent,  clothing  him  with 
full  power  to  work  out  his  plans  in  his  own  way;  they  then  supported  him 
fully  against  all  adverse  criticism  during  the  time  of  transition.  The  super- 
intendent sought  teachers  who  could  teach,  not  simply  hear  lessons;  who 
understood,  or  could  be  made  to  understand  and  to  practice,  the  principles 
of  sound  pedngogy,  as  they  have  been  taught  by  Comenins,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  other  leaders  in  educational  thought. 

These  teachers  he  put  to  work,  instructing,  encouraging  and  criticising 
them,  but  never  hampering  nor  attempting  to  destroy  their  individuality  by 
holding  them  to  certain  fixed  methods,  nor  by  testing  their  work  simply  by 
the  acquisition  of  so  many  pages  of  text-book.  If  they  succeeded,  well;  if 
after  a  reasonable  trial,  it  was  evident  that,  from  any  cause,  they  could  not 
succeed,  they  were  required  to  give  place  to  others. 

From  this  plain,  common-sense  course  of  conduct  have  come  the  Quincy 
schools  as  they  are  to-day.  The  individuality  and  freedom  that  were  secured 
to  superintendent  and  teachers  were  shared  by  the  pupils.  They  were  taught 
to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to  express  freely  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tion. Primary  reading  was  first  reformed  by  leading  the  pupils  to  the 
thought  they  were  to  express,  and  next  to  a  correct  expression  of  it;  their 
range  of  reading  was  enlarged  by  giving  them  a  variety  of  text-books,  juve- 
nile magazines,  and  other  matter  in  abundance.  Arithmetic  was  carefully 
and  systematically  taught  by  the  objective  and  inductive  method;  grammar 
was  not  taught  from  the  text-book,  at  least  to  small  children;  but  training  in 
correct  language,  both  spoken  and  written,  was  made  prominent  at  every  step 
of  the  pupil's  progress .  Geography  was  taught  by  observing  the  forms  of 
nature  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  modeling  with  molder's  earth  on  a  horizontal 
board.  Penmanship  and  drawing  received  thorough  and  careful  attention, 
from  the  first  step  of  the  child's  progress  to  the  last.  In  short,  as  the  Phil- 
adelphia reporter  says,  "The  children  were  taught  to  observe,  to  think,  and 
to  express  their  thoughts" — he  might  have  added,  and  to  use  their  hands 
skillfully. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  strange,  nor  new,  nor  wonderful  to  the 
intelligent  educator;  nor  is  there  anything  astonishing  in  the  reported  re- 
sults, however  much  they  may  surprise  the  "old  fogy,"  or  the  callow  reporter 
for  a  metropolitan  daily.  I  fancy  that  the  large  attention  which  the  experi- 
ment in  Quincy  has  received  is  greatly  due  to  the  illustrious  name  of  the 
man  who  should  receive  much  of  the  credit  of  the  experiment,  but  who  pub- 
lished the  results  to  the  world  in  language  not  altogether  wise  nor  modest,  as 
I  must  believe. 

I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Colonel  Parker,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Quincy  schools,  asking  for  documents  and  information  concerning  them. 
I  give  you  his  reply,  which  is  marked  by  equal  modesty  and  good  sense: 
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Quinct  (Mass.),  December  13,  1879. 
Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  Esq. — My  Bear  Sir: — All  that  T  have  left  that  in  any 
way  exposes  our  work  I  send  to  you;  but  even  that  does  it  in  a  very  imper- 
fect way.     If  a  few  points  will  aid  you,  I  will  give  them;  as — 

1 .  I  was  placed  in  absolute  control  of  the  Quincy  schools  four  and  one- 
half  years  ago — absolute  to  this  extent:  All  methods  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing, courses  of  study,  examinations,  books  to  be  used,  appointments  and 
removal  of  teachers.  In  this  the  committee  have  kept  faith  and  supported 
me  at  every  step. 

2.  I  gave  the  same  freedom  to  my  teachers.  They  use  methods,  ways  and 
means  that  they  understand  and  believe  in.  They  are  crippled  by  no  abso- 
lute standards  of  results.  Examinations  are  simply  indications  of  progress, 
and  take  their  place  in  relative  importauce  with  other  tests.  Real  mind- 
development  and  the  attainment  of  real  skill  are  absolute  demands  made 
upon  teachers,  giving  plenty  of  time,  and  considering  adverse  conditions  both 
of  poor  preparation  of  pupils  and  lack  of  teaching  and  training  power  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  Quality  and  not  quantity  is  the  demand.  When  a 
teacher  fails,  after  reasonable  assistance,  he  or  she  resiges. 

3.  My  principal  work  is  to  teach  and  instruct  my  teachers.  This  I  try  to 
do  by  lessons,  lectures,  private  interviews,  books,  and  by  teaching  classes  of 
children  continually,  in  order  to  show  how  work  should  be  done. 

My  main  reliance  for  the  perpetuity  of  good  work  is  in  slowly  leading 
teachers  to  understand  the  principles  of  teaching.  If  principles  are  under- 
stood, methods  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  We  try  to  learn  a  subject  or  to  attain  a  skill  by  constantly  doing;  that 
is,  we  learn  writing  by  writing;  spelling  by  spelling;  English  by  constantly 
trying  to  use  good  English. 

5.  We  try  to  make  all  work  a  unit — one  thing  helping  all  the  others. 
Language  is  taught  as  one  branch — all  its  parts  at  the  same  time,  oral  lan- 
guage and  written,  with  all  that  pertains  to  them. 

6.  I  buy  all  reading  books,  and  have  a  circulating  library  of  120  sets  cf 
books,  25  in  each  set,  of  the  best  readers,  magazines,  histories,  etc.,  pub- 
lished.    Each  teacher  has  all  the  reading  matter  she  desires. 

7.  My  reliance  for  filling  vacancies  is  upon  a  class  of  pupil-teachers,  who 
are  constantly  working  in  our  schools  without  pay.  When  I  am  sure  that 
they  can  teach  and  control  a  room  I  recommend  them, 

8.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  nothing  new  in  our  schools.  The  same 
methods  have  been  used  for  years  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Please 
to  say  that  we  claim  nothing  new,  nothing  finished,  nothing  that  is  not 
founded  upon  well  known  and  orthodox  principles. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  I  must  leave  that  to  others  to  say.     I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beginning,  for  that  is  all  that  we  have  made — a  beginning. 
I  have  thus  very  hastily  sketched  our  work. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  Parker. 
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At  the  same  time  that  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Parker  I  addressed  a  similar  let- 
ter to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  worker  in  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Massachusetts.     From  his  reply  I  give  you  the  following  extracts: 

"In  answer  to  your  letter  I  would  say,  fii-st,  there  is  no  'Quincy  system' — 
nothing  that  has  not  been  known  and  used  elsewhere.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
as  follows: 

"The  School  Committee  of  Quincy,  of  whom  the  Adamses  were  members, 
found  that  the  pupils  of  Quincy  were  learning  words  to  write  instead  of  ideas;, 
and,  finding  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  how  to  remedy  the  evil,  they 
looked  about  for  an  expert  in  educational  matters  to  come  and  superintend 
their  schools,  and  do  the  work  which  the  committee  could  not  do.  They 
selected  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  told  him  what  they  wanted,  gave  him  full 
power  to  work  it  out  in  his  own  way;  and  they  have  sustained  him,  standing 
between  him  and  the  people — securing  to  him  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
his  methods  in  all  the  schools  of  the  town  for  a  series  of  years. 

"He  started  with  the  primary  schools,  and  made  primary  reading  his  first 
object;  he  required  all  his  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  by  the  objective 
word-method;  taught  reading  alone— not  spelling  before  reading.  The  chil- 
dren learned  to  read  without  knowing  the  alphabet.  He  taught  ideas  first — 
then  language  as  the  expression  of  ideas;  he  brought  in  much  reading  be- 
sides that  found  in  the  primary  school  Headers. 

"Next,  numbers  are  taught  objectively,  and  the  operations  with  numbers 
in  the  same  way.  Much  attention  is  given  to  lessons  which  develop  the 
power  to  use  language  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which  the  pupils  acquire 
in  these  lessons.  Writing  and  drawing  are  prominent  exercises.  The  pupils 
begin  to  write  their  words  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read;  and  they  continue 
the  daily  expression  of  thoughts  in  writing.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
teaching  a  good  handwriting. 

"The  molding-board  is  used  in  teaching  geography,  for  all  the  forms  of 
relief  and  the  contour  of  the  continents.  In  short,  the  teaching  is  objective; 
ideas  are  acquired  from  the  object  of  thought  by  the  children,  and  they  are 
led  to  a  correct  expression  of  them.  There  is  much  freedom  and  ease  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school  exercises.  The  children  are  orderly,  but  perfectly 
at  ease  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling;  and  they  are  happy  in  their 
work.  The  teachers  have  the  opportunity,  and  are  required,  to  carry  out 
normal  principles  and  methods;  and  this  in  all  the  schools  of  a  town.  The 
same  thing  has  been  done  before  in  individual  schools,  but  not  in  the  schools 
of  a  whole  town. 

"The  results  are  good.  The  children  learn  to  observe,  to  think,  to  talk 
to  write.  The  principles  and  methods  used  in  the  Quincy  schools  have  been 
taught  in  our  Normal  School  these  many  years .  There  is  nothing  specially 
new  or  original  in  the  work  at  Quincy,  but  a  sensible  use  of  well-known 
principles  and  methods  by  a  superintendent  who  has  the  power  and  the  abil- 
ity to  adapt  them  to  the  schools  of  the  town.  Colonel  Parker  is  doing  a 
good  work,  and  is  sustained  by  the  committee  in  doing  it;  and  the  people 
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have  come  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  results  accomplished  as  to  appreciate 
the  methods  aud  the  work  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers.  The  same 
might  be  done  in  other  towns  by  a  good  superintendent  sustained  by  an  in- 
telligent committee.  Such  a  superintendent  and  committee  are  needed  in 
every  town. 

"I  have  seen  the  schools  in  Quincy,  and  I  wish  every  town  could  do  as 
well/' 

The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  already  alluded  to,  has 
given  a  vivid  report  of  what  he  saw  in  the  actual  working  of  the  schools  in 
Quincy,  and  I  add  a  few  extracts  from  his  account : 

He  notices  the  orderly  assembling  of  the  school  to  the  sound  of  the  piano. 
Then  followed  a  wetting  of  all  the  pupils'  sponges  by  a  little  girl  appointed 
for  that  special  duty.  Next  followed  a  recitation  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
and  the  singing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Tha  first  ten  minutes  were  occupied  by  a  free  and  lively  talk  among  the 
pupils  respecting  things  seen  on  the  way  to  school.  The  object  was  to  cul- 
tivate observation  and  the  power  of  expression.  The  reporter  remarks  that 
only  one  little  girl  had  anything  to  say,  while  the  boys  were  full  of  talk. 

Next  came  a  spelling  exercise  conducted  by  the  teacher,  at  the  blackboard. 
A  lively  and  cheerful  conversation  between  teacher  and  pupils  suggested  the 
words  that  were  written.  A  conversational  lesson  on  the  geography  of  North 
America  followed,  bringing  out  the  chief  physical  features  and  the  bounda- 
ries. During  this  time  pupils  were  busy  at  the  molding-board,  portraying 
the  things  talked  about.  Incidentally,  grammar  was  taught  during  this  ex- 
ercise. Then  followed  marching  to  music,  under  the  eye  of  the  head 
teacher,  as  the  pupils  went  out  for  their  recess . 

In  the  reading  class,  after  recess,  thought  analysis  seemed  to  be  the  most 
prominent  feature .     The  reporter  remarks : 

"At  Quincy,  class  criticism — something  apart  from  the  teacher's — was  di- 
rected to  substance  rather  than  form,  to  ideas  rather  than  inflections."  *  * 
"They  got  at  what  was  meant  first,  and  the  expression  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  evidence,  one  child,  I  noticed,  said  'instid'  for  'instead.' 
There  was  no  lifting  of  hands  to  call  attention  conspicuously  to  the  fault. 
The  teacher  quietly  wrote  'Instead'  on  the  blackboard.  'How  do  you  pro- 
nounce this  word  V     Class  in  chorus,  including  the  delincpient,  'Instead.' 

"As  the  reading  proceeds,  'Put  in  another  word  for  'localities.'  Child 
reads  the  sentence  again,  and  says  'places,'  as  he  goes  on,  without  stopping 
to  the  end.  The  teacher  makes  this  synonym-exercise  an  exercise,  I  notice, 
at  all  the  hard  words,  and  the  substitute  is  made  as  the  reader  goes  on,  show- 
ing that  the  entire  paragraph  is  understood." 

The  following  paragraph  will  illustrate  further  how  mistakes  are  treated  : 
"How  many  don't  know  ?"  Three  or  four  rise,  nol  i  the  least  ashamed  to 
be  ignorant,  but  evidently  wishing  to  know . 

He  describes  a  history  class,  in  which  the  voyages  of  Columbus  were 
traced  in  chalk  by  the  pupils,  and  the  molding  board  was  again  brought  into 
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use.  He  remarks  that,  in  an  arithmetic  class,  "The  point  was  brought  out 
that  you  cannot  divide  minutes  by  apples."  A  language  lesson  with  quite 
young  children  closed  the  exercises  of  the  morning. 

He  relates  the  following  conversation  between  himself  and  the  teachers: 

"Does  it  not  exhaust  you  to  be  giving  out  so  much  to  your  classes  instead 
of  hearing  recitations?"  "On  the  contrary,"  they  severally  answered,  "it 
is  not  half  so  wearing  as  keeping  up  attention  to  the  book,  and  going  over 
the  recitation  by  rote."  "Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  disci- 
pline by  this  system?"  "Not  nearly  so  much  as  by  the  old.  The  children 
are  busy  and  interested.  They  have  their  chances  to  talk  out  what  they  are 
thinking  about  the  lesson.  There  is  room  for  their  activity;  and  naughtiness 
in  schoolrooms  comes  more  from  over-repression  than  from  anything  else. 
Here  the  child  is  free;  it  is  not  afraid  to  talk  to  me,  and  it  is  too  busy  to 
whisper  to  its  neighbors.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  keep  order  than  it  used 
to  be." 

The  editor  of  the  Ledger  remarks:  "The  teacher  is  not  the  turnkey  on  all 
these  animal  spirits,  this  bright  curiosity  that  makes  the  child's  life  out  of 
school.  She  rather  uses  it  and  directs  it — as  the  Qnincy  teachers  report — 
with  far  less  fatigue  and  wear  upon  herself  than  by  the  routine  method." 

I  have  thus  briefly  set  before  you  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  Quincy 
schools,  as  my  sources  of  information  seem  to  demand,  and  I  will  close  by 
calling  attention  to  a  few  points  which  these  facts  seem  to  suggest: 

1.  In  all  this  work  there  is  nothing  new— no  new  system  nor  method.  It 
is  simply  a  carrying  out,  in  a  persistent  and  common-sense  way,  such  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  instruction  and  mental  training  as  have  been 
taught  for  years  in  the  Normal  Schools,  East  and  "West.  The  only  remarka- 
ble thing  about  it,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the 
full  force  and  value  of  these  principles  by  the  entire  school  authority  of  an 
important  municipality. 

2.  The  work  at  Quincy  shows  how  the  natural  restlessness  and  curiosity 
of  children  may  be  made  the  most  potent  factors  in  sound  mental  growth  by 
being  wisely  directed  by  earnest  teachers.  Thus  the  children  may  be  kept 
busy  and  happy  in  using  their  powers  for  their  own  progress  in  the  natural 
way,  as  their  Creator  intended  they  should. 

3.  In  nothing  is  the  Quincy  experiment  more  valuable  than  in  the  testi- 
mony it  gives  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  wise  superintendence  in  school 
work.  This  is  a  lesson  that  our  whole  people  are  in  woeful  need  of  learning. 
Mr.  Adams  says,  ia  his  report:  "This  was  entirely  the  work  of  Superintend, 
ent  Parker;  the  Committee  simply  gave  him  a  free  field  to  experiment  in,  and 
the  result  fully  justified  them  in  so  doing."  He  also  makes  these  pungent 
remarks  upon  the  sxibject  of  school  superintendency : 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  large  and  costly  as  the  common-school  system 
of  this  country  is,  and  greatly  as  it  stands  in  need  of  intelligent  direction 
not  a  :  ingle  step  has  yet  been  taken  toward  giving  it  such  a  direction  through 
an  educated  superintendency."     *      *      *      "To  say  the  least,  no  intelligent 
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direction  is  given  to  it.  It  is  exactly  as  if,  in  cities  and  towns,  mills  or  fac- 
tories were  kept  in  operation  for  public  purposes,  but  the  care  of  them  was 
entrusted  to  shifting  commtitees  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Just  those  mills 
and  factories  are  indeed  running,  but,  instead  of  putting  into  them  hemp,  or 
cotton,  or  iron  to  be  worked  up,  we  put  in  our  children."  *  *  *  "That 
this  should  be  so  is  certainly  most  singular;  for  the  idea  of  managing  a 
school  system  as  complicated  as  that  of  any  populous  New  England  town 
has  now  become,  without  the  assistance  of  some  trained  specialist,  is  mani- 
festly as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  manage  a  college  without  a  presi- 
dent." *  *  *  One  man  the  town  could  afford  to  pay;  twenty  men  it 
could  not  afford  to  pay.  The  thing  was,  with  the  means  at  their  command 
— the  salary  of  an  assistant  college  professor — to  secure  the  services  of  that 
one  man."  *  *  *  "The  members  of  the  Committee  were  also  sensible 
enough  to  know  that  an  agent,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a  chance.  He 
must  not  be  continually  hampered  and  thwarted  by  unnecessary  interference. 
They  (the  Committee)  were  not,  as  under  similar  circumstances  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  jealous  of  their  little  authority.  They  had  no  fear  of  losing 
their  power,  and  no  consequent  desire  to  make  a  mere  huckster  of  their 
superintendent  by  degrading  him  into  a  purchasing  agent.  They  listened  to 
his  plans  as  he  submitted  them,  and  gave  them  the  best  consideration  they 
could;  then,  once  these  plans  were  approved,  he  had  a  free  field  in  which  to 
carry  them  out,  with  the  understanding  that  by  the  results,  and  the  results 
alone,  would  he  be  judged." 

In  the  ideas  thus  expressed,  in  this  simple,  sensible,  straightforward  man- 
ner, we  have  the  key  to  the  Quiney  movement. 

4.  We  see  clearly  that  good  teachers  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
schools  conducted  as  those  of  Quiney  are — teachers  of  intelligence,  culture, 
tact — interested  in  their  work,  familiar  with  souDd  principles,  and  able  to 
devise  methods  marked  by  their  own  individuality.  Mere  turners  of  cranks 
can  never  manage  schools  that  way.  Mr.  Adams  says:  "The  essence  of  the 
new  system  was  that  there  was  no  system  about  it;  it  was  marked  through- 
out by  intense  individuality." 

Such  teachers  should  be  the  product  of  our  Normal  Schools;  and  I  believe 
they  often,  perhaps  generally,  are;  but  too  frequently  the  work  they  are  set 
to  doing  when  they  leave  the  Normal,  and  the  superintendence- -or  what 
passes  for  such — under  which  they  work,  soon  quench  the  beginnings  of  in- 
telligent work  in  the  schoolroom,  and  sink  them  into  mere  workers  at  a  ma- 
chine. 

5.  From  previous  experience  with  "object  lessons,"  "oral"  instruction, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  the  comments  in  many  of  the  pa- 
pers on  the  "Quiney  system,"  we  may  expect  that  not  a  few  will  seize  upon 
this  as  some  new  and  all-potent  "method"  of  teaching — some  "labor-saving 
machine"  in  school  work,  and  so  we  shall  have  imitations  of  the  Quiney 
method — exhibitions  of  Hamlet  minus  the  part  of  the  Prince — which  will  be 
such  egregious  failures  that  we  shall  have  the  whole  thing  condemned  as  a 
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humbug,  and  refuge  -will  be  sought  in  a  return  to  the  old  system  or  in  search- 
ing for  some  other  wonderful,  new  invention.  Such  movements  are  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  those  who  see  only  the  outside. 

6.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  misapprehensions  of  the  work  in  Quincy, 
and  all  the  mistakes  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  a  blind  and  mechanical  imi- 
tation of  it,  it  still  remains  that  this  movement  is  a  grand  confirmation  of 
the  principles  taught  by  all  our  worthy  Normal  Schools.  And  we  may  well 
hope  that  the  success  in  Quincy,  and  the  notoriety  that  that  success  has 
brought,  will  do  much  to  commend  the  work  of  Normal  Schools  to  the  ap- 
probation of  communities  where  such  work  is  little  known  or  is  lightly 
esteemed.  For  this  reason  I  think  all  Normal  School  workers  should  rejoice 
in  what  has  been  done,  should  be  encouraged  by  it,  and  should  do  what  they 
can  to  enlighten  the  community  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  experiment  and 
the  practical  use  that  other  municipalities  may  make  of  it. 
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BOOKS  USED 


Primary   and   Grammar   Schools 


Swinton's  Word  Book.-- 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene/- 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  (five  books). 

Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing.  • 

Harvey's  Language  Course,  (three  books). 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic,  (three  books). 

Mason's  Music  Readers  and  Charts,  (four  books). 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book-keeping. 

Monteith's  Independent  Course  in  Geography,  (two  books), 


FOR  TEACHERS'    USE. 


Swinton's  Word  Primer. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 
Sheldon's  Object  Lessons. 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 
Nordhoff's  Politics  for  the  Young. 
Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas. 
Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lessons  in  Botany. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 

GEEMAN    COUESE. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Eeader . 

Luken's  German  Copy-books. 

Aim's  First   German   Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ann's  Third  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  German  Eeader,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

FEENCH     COT7BSE. 

Otto's  French  Grammar. 

Ahn's  Second  French  Eeader. 

Ahn's  French  Primer,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's   First    Course,    by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  French  Eeader,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 


BOOKS   USED   IN   THE   BOYS'    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Davies'  New  Bourdon. 

French  Grammar. 

French  Principia,  Part  II. 

German  Grammar. 

Comfort's  German  Eeader. 

German  Principia. 

Eolfe's  Shakespeare's — Tempest,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Un  Philosophe  Sous  le  Toit. 

Elliott  &  Storer's  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Fawcett's  Political  Economy  forBeginners. 

Undine. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Hudson's  Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  speeches. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

"White's  Junior  Students'  Latin  Dictionary. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

Hill's  Ehetoric. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 
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White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Boise's  Homer. 

Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

La  Literature  Franoaise  Contemporaine. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Series  of  Latin  Classics 

Chase  &  Stuart's  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Underwood's  English  Literature. 

American  Poems. 

Sprague's  Two  Books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Scott's  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 

Leighton's  History  of  Borne. 

Wentworth's  Geometry. 

Lacombe's  Histoire  du  Peuple  Franeais. 

Anderson's  History  of  England. 

Eliot's  U.  S.  History. 

Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Hale's  Longer  English  Poems. 


BOOKS  FOB  SUPPLEMENTABY  BEADING. 


Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Bugby. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

The  Sir  Boger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

One  of  Hawthorne's  Novels. 

0  ne  of  Scott's  Novels. 
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BOOKS   USED   IN   GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 

Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Hill's  Rhetoric. 

Shaw's  New  English  Literature. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Evangeline. 

Swinton's  Complete  Geography  (in  Normal  Class) . 

"Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Normal  "Word  Book. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 

Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy. 

Macallister's  Zoology. 

Jevon's  Political  Economy  (for  Teachers'  use). 

Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

Warren's  Manual  of  Elociition. 

Mason's  German  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 

High  School  Book  of  Songs. 

Eichberg's  German  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Latin  Composition. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero. 

Allen  <fc  Greenough's  Virgil  (in  Normal  Class). 

Smith's  French  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Pellissier's  Classic  French  Selections. 

Un  Philosophe  Sous  le  Toit. 

Sheldon's  Short  German  Grammar. 

Smith's  German  Principia,  Part  II. 

Comfort'B  German  Reader. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm .  ,' 
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Time    Schedules 


ADAPTED  TO  THE  FOREGOING  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


GIELS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
SENIOR    CLASSES. 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 


Time  of  Each. 


Total. 


Geometry , 

Chemistry,  half-year 

Physical  Geography,  half-year. 

Literature 

Rhetoric 

*Latin 

""French 

♦German 

Word  Analysis,  5  mo 

Astronomy,  5  mo 

Reading 

Elocution 

Music 

Composition 

General  Exercises 

Examinations 


Total  hours . 


1  hour. 

1      " 

1      " 
1      " 


4  hours. 
2       " 

4       " 

4       " 

4       " 


Noti— Out  of  the  Recitations  mark«d  as  one  hour  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  time  for  Calis- 
thenics, 10  minutes  daily  5  times  a  week;  that  is,  a  total  of  50  minutes. 
*  Elective  Studies,  alternative. 
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GIELS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued.     Middle  Classes. 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 


Time  of  Each. 


Total  in  Hours. 


Algebra,  5  mo 

Geometry,  5  mo 

History 

Rhetoric 

Physics 

Literature 

*Latin 

"Trench 

*German 

Word  Analysis,  5  mo . 

Zoology,  5  mo 

Reading 

Music 

Elocution 

General  Exercises 

Eecesses 

Calisthenics 


Total  hours . 


%  hour. 

H  " 

U  " 

H  " 

X  " 


l 

l  " 

l  " 

l  " 

15  min. 

10     " 


3 
2J4T 


1 
1 
1 

2 

1-15 
50  min. 


25  nearly. 


■*  Alternatives,  elective. 
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JUNIOR    CLASSES. 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 


Time. 


Total. 


Algebra 

Grammar 

History 

*Latin 

*German 

*Freneh 

*Word- Analysis . 

Physiology 

Reading 

Music 

Recesses 

Calisthenics 


Total  hours . 


1  hour. 
1      " 
1      " 


15  min. 
15     " 


5  hours. 
5      " 
4      " 


3 
1 

% 


26 


*  Elective   Studies, 
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LINCOLN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL— Fikst  Grade. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading  and  Declamation . 

Bookkeeping 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing 

Calisthenics 

History , 

Physiology , 

Study 

Recess 

Total  


00 

30 

40 

30 

00 

00 

20 

00  I  hr. 

30  I   30 
)m. 
00 

50 

30 

50 

o; 

15 
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SECOND    GKADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading  and  Declamation . . 

Writing 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing 

Calisthenics 

History 

Study 

Physiology .    _„ 

Recesses 


Total . 


00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

00 

20 

00  1  hr. 

30  |  30 
Jm. 

00 

50 
00 
05 
00 
15 
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THIED    GEADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading  and  Declamation . . 

Writing 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Drawing 

Calisthenics 

Study 

Recesses 


Total. 


30 

45 
30 
30 
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FOUKTH    GKADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Geography 

Spelling 

Reading  and  Declamation . . 

Oral  Instruction 

Calisthenics 

Drawing 

Music 

Special  Music  Teacher 

Writing 

Study 

Recesses 


Total . 


00 
45 
30 
15 
45 
15 
50 
00 

30 

30 
15 
15 
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FOUETH    STEEET    PEIMAEY    SCHOOL. 
FIFTH    GRADE. 


No,  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


5 

25 

Reading  (including  the  spelling,  phonic  sounds,  and  a 

5 

5 

00 

5 

50 

Arithmetic  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used, 

5 
5 

5 
1 

00 

15 

Drawing  (following  the  programme  of  the  special  teach- 

2 

1 

00 

Grammar  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used)  on 

blackboard,  slate,    orally   and   from  the   Reader;  use 

"Harvey's  First  Lessons."    Combine  letter  writing, 

4 

1 

SO 

Composition  (including  spelling,  punctuation,  capitali.- 

5 

50 

Music  (chart  exercises  and  songs  under  the  direction  of 

5 

1 

15 

Geography  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used)  us- 

ing the  objective  method,  globe,  maps,    and   map 

4 

■     2 

00 

Writing  (blackboard,  slate  and   copy-book.     Specimens 

5 

1 

15 

Teachers  thoroughly  explain  the  lessons,   and  pupils 

5 

1 

10 

Oral   Instruction   (form,    size,   color,   animals,   morals, 

5 

1 

00 

22 

30 

An  examination  once  a  week,  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  Principal;  all  errors  to  be  marked. 

The  boundaries  of  California  and  the  Bay  Counties  to  be  laught  by  pupils  drawing  and  locat- 
ing them.  For  practical  work  in  Arithmetic  use  the  examples  compiled  by  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. 

The  special  teacher  of  music  gives  a  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  special  drawing  teacher  inspects  and  criticises  once  in  four  weeks  (for  20  minutes)  the 
teacher's  lesson  to  pupils. 
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FOURTH    STEEET    PRIMARY     SCHOOL. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


5 

25 

Reading  (including  the  spelling)  with  drill  on  the  phonic 

5 

4 

40 

5 

50 

Arithmetic  (including  the  spelling  of  all  worps  nsed)  on 

5 
5 

5 
1 

00 

16 

Drawing  on  blackboard,  slate  and  paper,  following  the 

2 

1 

00 

Language  (blackboard,   slate  and   Reader)    "Harvey"s 

First  Lessons."    Combine  Composition  with  this  study 

5 

1 

35 

2 

30 

Music  (chart  exercises  and  songs  as  directed  by  the  spe- 

5 

1 

15 

Geography  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used) 

with  the  objective  method,  globe,  maps  and  slate  map 

4 

2 

00 

Writing  (blackboard,  slate  and  copy  book.     Specimens 

sent  to  Principal  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 

5 

2 

00 

Oral  Instruction  (form,  color,  size,  weights,  time,  morals, 

5 

2 

00 

Total 

22 

30 

Drill  carefully  and  thoroughly  in  Mental  Arithmetic  to  make  pupils  accurate;  Deputy  Super- 
intendent's practical  examples  to  be  used. 

Specimens  of  letters  containing  a  stanza,  or  a  paragraph,  alternate  with  a  composition,  or  a 
letter. 

An  examination  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  Principal,  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography 
or  grammar  once  a  week;  pupils  marked  for  all  mis-spelled  words  and  corrected  work. 

A  spelling  or  a  geography  match  twice  a  month  to  excite  emulation. 

The  special  music  teacher  gives  a  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  special  drawing  teacher  inspects  and  criticises  once  in  four  weeks  (for  twenty  minutes) 
the  class  teacher's  lesson  to  pupils. 
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FOURTH    STEEET    PEIMAEY    SCHOOL. 
SEVENTH    GRADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


5 

25 

Reading  (including  the  spelling,  a  daily  oral  abstract  of 

5 

4 

35 

5 

50 

Arithmetic  (much  mental,  blackboard  and  slate  work). . 

5 

5 

00 

5 
3 

1 
1 

.    15 

00 

Language  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used,  sen- 

tence making  and  the  correction  of  errors;  pupils  re- 

4 

1 

00 

Dictation,  Composition  or  Abstract  (including  punctua- 

5 

40 

Music  (chart  exercises  and  songs  as  directed  by  the  spe- 

4 

1 

15 

Geography  (including  the  spelling  of  all  words  used,  us- 

3 

45 

Writing  (blackboard,  slate  and  copy  book.     Specimens 

5 

2 

00 

Oral  Instruction  (color,  rules  of  health,  maxims,  man- 

5 

2 

30 

Total  

21 

15 

Train  pupils  to  think  of  objects  and  express  themselves;  question  them  as  to  what  they  see 
going  to  and  from  school. 

Once  a  week  pupils  taught  how  to  arrange  their  work  property  on  paper;  an  examination  giv- 
en by  the  Principal  every  three  months  to  test  their  progress. 

Special  music  teacher  gives  a  lesson  once  a  month  of  twenty  minutes. 

Thoroughly  drill  pupils  in  the  fundamental  rules  through  one  period;  this  secures  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  Sixth  Grade  work. 
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FOURTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


Opening  Exercises 

Vowel  Sounds  and  Word  Method 

Spelling-  (book,  chart  and  common  words) 

Reading  (book,  chart  and  blackboard) 

Calisthenics  (morning  and  afternoon) 

Arithmetic  (blackboard,  slate  and  orally) 

Recesses 

Drawing  (blackboard,  slate  and  cards) 

Sentence  making  (written  and  oral)  and  the  correction 
of  faulty  expressions 

Making  figures  (blackboard,  slate  and  paper) 

Music  (chart  exercises  and  songs  as  directed  by  the  spe- 
cial teacher) 

Writing  (blackboard,  slate  and  paper) 

Oral  Instruction  (objects,  maxims,  morals,  manners, 
rules  of  health,  etc.) 


Total. 


5  

5  1 

5  3 

5  

5  5 

5  1 

3  1 

5  

5  


25 
45 
15 
00 
.50 
00 
15 
00 

.-,.) 

10 

15 
00 


Repeated  drill  and  constant  review  of  all  the  lessons.  Illustrate  continually;  keep  pupils  on 
the  alert;  allow  them  to  go  above  one  another  in  the  different  lessons  to  excite  interest. 

Teach  the  Word  Method  in  a  bright  and  sensible  way;  interest  the  little  ones  in  the  pictures, 
and  have  them  test  their  inventive  faculties  in  composing  Reading  lessons  (teaeher  placing  the 
lessons  on  the  blackboard,  as  pupils  give  them  to  her.) 

Habits  of  obedience,  attention,  prompt  and  distinct  utterance,  must  be  insisted  on  in  this 
grade— the  evil  results  of  an  opposite  course  are  almost  impossible  to  eradicate. 

The  special  music  teacher  gives  a  lesson  of  twenty  minutes  once  a  month. 

Teach  pupils  to  arrange  their  work  systematically,  and  in  a  cleanly  manner  on  slate  and  paper. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR   ALL   PRIMARY   GRADES. 

Order,  attention  and  system  are  indispensable;  to  achieve  this,  invest  a  lesson  with  interest- 
Be  thorough.     Keep  yourself  wide  awake,  and  child-nature  employed.     Have  the  courage  and 
strength  to  do  a  little  at  a  time,  and  do  it  well — either  succeed,  or  surrender. 

Have  original  methods,  and  change  them  continually.  Combine  common  sense  with  all  your 
work,  and  do  not  waste  time. 

Be  keenly  alive  to  ventilation  and  light.  For  relaxation,  give  free  gymnastics  in  a  prompt 
manner,  bringing  all  the  muscles  into  action. 

Constant,  careful,  and  clean  black-board  and  slate  exercises  in  all  lessons. 

Have  concert  exercises,  and  conduct  them  properly;  these  are  generally  abused. 

In  arithmetic,  insist  upon  accuracy,  and  rapidity  will  follow.  In  the  lower  grades,  make  the 
little  practical  examples  interesting,  so  that  the  little  pupils  will  <jnjoy  the  work. 

In  training  pupils  in  spelling,  bear  in  mind  that  the  ear  and  eye  should  be  cultivated;  the 
practical  results  will  show  in  composition. 

Combine  such  lessons  as  language,  composition,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  selecting  such 
pictures  and  subjects  as  children  will  enjoy. 

The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  excellent  primers  of  Miss  Stickney  for  aid. 

Pupils  should  first  read  a  sentence  mentally;  when  it  is  understood,  they  can  read  naturally 
and  with  expression.  To  secure  good  practical  results  in  reading,  devote  an  hour  twice  a  month, 
to  hearing  pupils  read  from  children's  magazines  and  papers. 

Cultivate  expression;  children  should  be  taught  to  speak  well  before  they  learn  to  read,  then 
they  will  not  afterward  require  so  much  attention  in  this  branch. 

Explain  thoroughly — by  globe  and  map — circumference,  diameter,  latitude,  longitude,  climate, 
etc.  Conversations  upon  the  natural  divisions  and  points  of  interest  in  and  about  this  city; 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  Alcatraz,  Alameda,  etc.;  this  fixes  the  words  in  their  minds. 

Much  attention  must  be  given  to  the  correct  position  of  body,  writing  material,  and  clean  work 
in  penmanship  and  drawing. 

Let  pupils  mix  the  colors  and  see  the  effects  of  different  combinations  in  oral  instruction. 
Allow  them  to  handle  the  weights,  measures,  and  solids. 

In  teaching  pupils  how  to  tell  time  let  them  move  the  hands  of  an  old  clock. 

Every  striking  incident  should  form  the  basis  for  a  lesson  in  morals  and  manners.  Generosity 
courtesy,  etc.,  should  be  commented  on  and  encouraged,  while  the  opposite  qualities  should  be 
made  to  appear  in  their  proper  light. 

In  music,  follow  the  directions  of  the  special  teacher  in  regard  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  sing 
sweetly,  softly,  and  sprightly.  Make  this  a  recreation  and  it  will  take  the  tire  out  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  put  them  in  a  sunny  humor. 

Constantly  review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,  and  give  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  week's 
■work  Friday  afternoons. 

Librarj-  books  given  (to  reward  the  deserving,  and  encourage  the  backward  pupils),  twice  a 
month. 


COURSE     OF    STUDY 


FOR 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


The  pupils  studying  the  ordinary  English  branches — namely,  English 
Language,  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic — will  be  classified  in  five  grades. 
Whenever  possible,  each  class  shall  contain  but  one  grade;  but  whether  of 
one  or  more  grades,  each  class  shall  consist  of  two  divisions — High  and  Low. 
In  case  the  attendance  in  any  room  should  reach  fifty,  a  new  class  may  be 
formed  by  separating  the  divisions  of  the  original  one.  Teachers  shall, 
therefore,  keep  these  divisions  as  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers  as 
possible. 

In  the  outlying  schools  of  more  than  one  class,  some  teacher,  designated 
as  teacher  of  class  No.  1,  shall  enroll  new  pupils  and  take  general  charge  of 
the  accotmts,  discipline,  etc.,  pending  the  visits  of  the  Principal.  These 
enrolling  teachers  shall  take  great  care  to  keep  the  grading  as  correct  as  may 
be.  For  instance,  if  a  school  contain  but  two  classes,  one  of  these  must 
consist  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  the  other  of  those  less  advanced, 
and  the  teacher  of  class  No.  1  shall  see  to  it  that  no  pupil  is  enrolled  in  the 
higher  class — or,  if  enrolled,  is  allowed  to  continue  therein — who  properly 
belongs  to  the  lower  class,  and  vice  versa.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  such 
cases  that  the  dividing  line  bo  drawn  so  that  the  numbers  ^admitted  to  the 
several  classes  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  term  English  Language,  used  above,  includes,  in  its 'signification, 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Composition. 

FIFTH      GEADE. 

Beginners,  corresponding  in  scholarship  with  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Low 
Sixth  Grade  day  pupils. 
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Reading. — From  the  books  used  in  the  corresponding  day  school  grades. 

Arithmetic. — Pupils  must  receive  thorough  drill  in  exercises  involving 
the  Simple  Bules,  especially  Addition.  More  than  half  the  arithmetic  time 
must  be  given  to  mental  work.  Tables  up  to  ten  times  must  be  acquired 
so  as  to  be  used  without  hesitation  in  Multiplication  and  Division  exercises. 
Scholars  three  months  in  high  division  will  be  required  to  find  aliquot  parts 
to  eighths,  of  number  of  things.  In  low  division,  same  to  fifths.  No 
text-book  in  Arithmetic  will  be  used  in  this  grade. 

Penmanship. — The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and 
proportions  of  Jetters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes  and  how  to 
-correct  them,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  nightly.  Pupils  afterwards  to  have 
twenty  minutes  for  exercising  and  copying.  Copy-books  same  as  used  in 
corresponding  grades  of  day  school.  A  composition  written  on  paper  may 
.be  considered  a  writing  exercise. 

Composition. — Short  composition  every  alternate  Friday.  Subject,  divi- 
sion headings  and  skeleton  of  the  exercise  to  be  supplied  by  teacher. 
Pupils  unable  to  comprehend  directions  regarding  composition  may  be 
allowed  to  transcribe,  very  carefully,  from  their  readers,  and  should  be 
taught  to  supply  words  in  skeleton  sentences. 


FOURTH   GRADE. 

Equivalent  to  High  Sixth  and  Fifth  day  grades. 

Beadikg.— From  text-bo  ok' used  by  Fifth  Grade  of  day  school. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  Bules  and  questions  in  United  States  money, 
involving  Simple  Bules.  Aliquot  parts  —  halves  to  tenths— of  number  of 
things.  Comparison  of  halves,  fourths,  sixths,  eighths  and  tenths;  thirds, 
sixths  and  ninths,  etc.  Example— }  of  a  dozen  eggs,  equals  how  many? 
i  equals  how  many?  |?  Deduction— i  doz.=f  doz.  Fourths,  halves, 
eighths,  etc.,  ditto.  There  should  be  at  least  as  much  time  given  to  mental 
as  to  written  work.  The  pupil  should  in  every  case  be  allowed  to  give  his 
own  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions,  and  should  not  be  driven  into  any  one's 
formula.  Multiplication  and  Division  tables,  as  in  Fifth  Grade,  up  to  and 
including  twelve  times.     No  text-book  for  pupils. 

Penmanship. — As  in  Fifth  Grade. 

Composition. — A  short  exercise  once  in  two  weeks,  as  in  high  division  of 
Fifth  Grade. 

THIRD       GRADE 

Consists  of  pupils  equal  in  scholarship  to  those  of  the  day-school  Fourth 
Grade. 
BEADiNG.->Text-book,  a  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Arithmetic. —Review  Simple  Rules.  Teach  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mul- 
tiplication and  Division  of  decimals  by  means  of  United  States  money. 
Teach  fractions  without  using  abstract  numbers,  Find  equivalent  fractions 
having  a  common  name  by  plan  sketched  in  course  for  Fourth  Grade. 
Teach  percentages  equal  to  simple  aliquot  parts,  and  show  corresponding 
decimals.  Example,  TJL  of  anything  is  called  1  per  cent,  of  it.  The  decimal 
expression  for  the  same  thing  is  .01. 

Hence,  1%  (per  cent.)  =T^  or  .01. 

3%  =Tfo         =.03. 

4%  =^jj=^=M,  etc. 

Since  1%  of  anything=riy  of  that  thing,  100%  of  anything  ={%%,  or  the 
whole  of  that  thing;  therefore, 
i  of  anything=T55off=50/0/=.5. 
§  of  anything=f  fir(f^_^3)=33^=.33J. 
|  of  anything=T205g=25::==.25. 
I  of  anything^} 5 1=1 2 W  =.125,  etc. 

One  and  one-hall  times  anything  equals  the  whole  of  it,  plus  half  of  it,  or 
H  times  anything=J<;«  +  i5o°u=150;''=1-5»  etc- 

Three-fourths  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  l&=f  of  tJ0=j§0-t=|%  == 
.0075,  etc. 

Pupils  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  method  of  translating  from  the 
language  of  common  Fractions  to  that  of  Percentage  or  Decimals.  That  is, 
pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  be  able  to  say,  almost  im- 
mediately, what  fraction  of  anything  a  certain  percentage  or  decimal  of  it 
would  be.     This  work  will  furnish  excellent  mental  exercises. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
arithmetic  used  in  the  day  schools. 

Penmanship. — Four  times  a  week.     Length  of  lesson,  twenty-five  minutes. 

Composition. — Once  in  two  weeks. 


SECOND      GRADE. 

Pupils  correspond  in  scholarship  with  those  of  the  Third  and  best  Fourth 
Grades  of  day  school. 

Reading. — Text-book,  "  Condensed  History  of  United  States." 
Arithmetic. — United  States  money,  Fractions,  Decimals,  Interest.  Men- 
tal Exercises  to  correspond  with  written  work.  Constantly  keep  pupils  in 
mind  of  the  relation  between  percentages  and  fractional  parts,  as  in  Third 
Grade.  Give  exercises  frequently  in  addition  of  long  columns  and  in  multi- 
plication by  large  numbers.     More  than  three-fourths  of   the  arithmetical 
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work  of  clerks  and  accountants  consists  of  addition  and  multiplication.     Use 
day-school  text-book. 

Penmanship. — Three  times  a  week. 

Composition. — Every  Friday. 

FIRST      GBADE. 

Pupils  of  about  the  same  advancement  as  First  and  Second  Grade  day 
scholars. 

Reading. — From  general  History. 

Aeithmetic. — Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage  in  all  the  ordinary  applica- 
tions, such  as  Interest,  Gain  and  Loss,  Commission,  Discount;  the  more 
useful  Compound  numbers;  finding  value  of  United  States  money  in  money 
of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Pupils  must  have  plenty  of  Mental 
Arithmetic,  exercises  in  Tables,  approximating  answers  mentally,  etc. 

Penmanship. — Three  times  a  week,  to  include  Practice  on  Business  Forms; 
Notes,  Bills,  Receipts,  Orders,  etc. 

Composition.- -Every  Friday. 


MATHEMATICAL   CLASS. 

Studies — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Formula}  and  Calculations  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  suitable  for  artisans  and  trades-people  generally. 

Aeithmetic — Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  Percentage  in  its  vari- 
ous applications;  Metric  System;  Square  and  Cube  Roots;  Mensuration  of 
Principal  Surfaces  and  Solids.  Also,  such  other  topics  in  Higher  Arithmetic 
as  may  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

Algebea — Up  to  and  including  Quadratics.  Considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  manner  of  obtaining  formula?  for  rules  of  Physics  and  Arithmetic 
(Interest,  Progression,  etc.). 

Geometey — Equivalent  to  first  four  books  of  Euclid;  exercises  on  the 
various  important  propositions ;  reasons  of  Rules  of  Mensuration  covered  by 
the  course,  etc. 

Philosophical  Calculations — In  Gravitation,  Mechanical  Powers, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

Any  one  of  these  studies  may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the  student;  but 
any  study  so  omitted  by  any  pupil  cannot  again  be  taken  up  by  him  or  her 
until  after  the  vacation  next  following. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  in  May  of  each  year  to  such  stu- 
dents as  pass  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  on  any  three  of  the 
foregoing  branches.  Pupils  of  this  class  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematics 
required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  Departments  will  re- 
ceive special  instruction  for  that  purpose. 
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HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Reading  and  Spelling — Reading  aloud,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners, 
is  of  primary  importance  to  elocutionists  only.  To  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  writer  is  the  main  object,  one  may  say,  of  all  readers;  for 
even  the  elocutionist  cannot  please  his  audience  unless  he  fully  compre- 
hends the  language  he  utters.  Hence  the  old  rale:  "Understand  what  you 
read,  and  then  read  as  if  you  understand  it."  For  this  purpose,  then,  the 
teacher  must  invariably  question  his  pupils  on  the  subject  matter  of  their 
reading  lessons,  and  on  the  significations  of  unusual  words  and  phrases  as 
used  therein.  He  should  also  frequently  (at  least  three  times  a  week)  give 
his  class  exercises  in  phrase-spelling  and  writing  from  dictation.  The  exer- 
cises just  mentioned,  together  with  the  correction  of  spelling  and  other 
errors  appearing  in  the  written  language  of  the  pupil  (as  in  composition, 
■etc.,)  will  raise  the  standard  of  orthography  higher,  and  that  more  quickly, 
than  the  mere  committing  of  long  columns  of  unusual  words,  so  much  in 
vogue  at  present.     No  textbook  in  spelling  is  needed. 

Composition — The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  that  the  pupils 
may  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  correctly  the  language  in  which  they  ex- 
press their  thoughts.     The  teacher  should,  therefore,  see: 

1.  That,  no  matter  whose  the  ideas  may  be,  the  language  of  the  composi- 
tion should  be  the  pupil's  own. 

2.  That  the  expressions  used  should  be  direct,  simple  and  clear  in  signifi- 
cation. 

3.  That  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  capitalizing  be  carefully  corrected 
and  explained  to  pupils. 

4.  That  modifying  words  and  phrases  be  placed  near  the  expressions 
modified. 

5.  That  the  pupil  attends  closely  to  his  subject,  and  writes  nothing  un- 
necessary. 

Compositions  must  be  prepared  and  written  under  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher  during  the  last  hour  on  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday  the 
teacher  will  give  his  class  an  oral  lesson  on  the  papers,  during  which  mis- 
takes in  grammar,  style,  spelling,  etc.,  will  be  pointed  out,  and  better  modes 
of  expression  taught.  Exercises  on  this  subject,  except  in  lowest  grades^ 
should  not  be  shorter  than  half  a  page  (cap),  and  should  seldom  be  more 
than  a  page  in  length. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  correct  the  papers  at  their  homes,  and  to  make 
lists  of  the  errors  in  note-books,  or  on  separate  paper,  for  use  at  the  Monday 
lessons  referred  to  above. 

Penmanship — Teachers  do  not  always  seem  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  importance  of  good  penmanship.  A  man  might  be  an  excellent  account- 
ant, but  no  one  would  want  him  as  a  book-keeper,  unless  his  writing  was 
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good.  Some  persons  will  naturally  write  better  than  others,  but,  by  careful 
training,  all  can  at  least  be  brought  to  write  legibly.  Illegible  writing  is 
merely  a  collection  of  oddities,  inaccuracies  and  blunders,  made  habitual  by 
uncorrected  practice.  The  trouble  with  most  poor  writers  is,  that  they  were- 
not  properly  started  or  properly  instructed  after  their  start.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, for  the  benefit  of  Evening  School  teachers,  who  give  instruction  in 
Penmanship,  the  directions  given  in  the  course  for  the  lowest  grade: 

"The  teacher  must  give  instruction,  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions- 
of  letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes,  and  how  to  correct  them,. 
for  at  least  ten  minutes  nightly." 

Arithmetic. — There  are  several  common  errors  in  teaching  arithmetic 
which  Evening  School  teachers  must  religiously  avoid: 

1.  Some  teachers  show  their  pupils  everything,  positively  never  giving 
them  time  to  think  out  a'puzzle. 

2.  Many  teachers  never  have  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  Teachers  very  generally  attempt  to  "go  right  through"  the  text-book, 
without  making  the  slightest  endeavor  to  select  the  topics  most  needed  by 
students,  from  those  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them. 

4.  Teachers  frequently  give  improbable  and  impractical  questions,  there- 
by weakening  the  scholar's  zeal  for  his  work,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  his  instructor.  Following  are  examples:  (a)  If  a  farmer  can 
raise  350  bushels  of  wheat  on  one  acre,  how  many  bushels  will  39%  acre8- 
yield  ?     (b)  %  of  87%  is  T7T  of  how  many  times  %  of  40  ? 

5.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  the  idea  which  very  many 
teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  have,  that  a  person  understands  arithmetic  when 
he  knows  how  to  work  out  a  great  many  different  examples.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  leading  his  pupils  to  generalize  from  a  few  admitted  principles, 
the  teacher  says  in  effect:  "  Your  knowledge  must  be  a  sum  of  particulars."' 
Most  of  our  arithmetics  do  just  the  same  thing.  For  example,  under  the 
head  of  Percentage,  we  find  the  subheads  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commis- 
sion, Compound  Interest,  Annual  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Discount, 
Bank  Discount,  Stock  Jobbing,  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  Taxes,  Exchange, 
Arbitration  of  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Equation  of  Payments, 
Averaging  Accounts,  each  presented  as  a  new  and  different  piece  of  work  for 
the  pupil.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  arithmetical  operations  by  which 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  found  ?  1.  What  is  5  per  cent, 
of  $1,000?  2.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  loan  of  $1,000  at  5  per  cent,  inter- 
est ?  3.  If  I  invest  $1,000,  and  lose  5  per  cent,  of  it,  how  much  money 
do  I  lose  ?  4.  If  I  sell  goods  on  commission  for  $1,000,  and  am  allowed  5 
per  cent,  on  the  money  received,  what  is  my  commission  ?  etc.  Is  not  the 
operation  the  same  all  the  way  through  ?  Why,  then,  should  each  of  these 
examples  be  presented  as  something  new  and  distinct  ?  The  proper  course 
to  follow  would  be  to  show,  first,  what  is  meant  by  5  per  cent,  or  T|g  of  any- 
thing; and,  next,  how  to  find  it  as  in  the  first  example  above.  The  pupils 
themselves  should  then  be  led  to  give  the  other  examples,  and  many  similar- 
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ones,  as  showing  in  what  various  kinds  of  business  the  same  principles 
would  apply. 

Questions  in  Mental  and  "Written  Arithmetic. — Teachers  are  often  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  questions,  other  than  those  given  in  some  text- 
books, for  their  pupils.  Such  teachers  will  generally  be  found  to  possess 
only  a  book  education  themselves,  and  not  having  any  of  the  much  more 
practical  commodity  known  as  "world  education,"  they  naturally  forget  that 
the  education  of  the  school,  outside  of  its  developing  features,  is  simply  a 
course  of  training  through  which  the  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  real  life.  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  the  best 
way  to  obtain  questions  is  to  get  them  from  the  business  of  real  life.  Every 
teacher,  who  is  not  thoroughly  stupid  or  entirely  indifferent  as  to  how  he 
performs  his  duties,  must  know  that  things  are  sold  in  our  stores  by  the 
quantity  or  by  the  article,  at  prices  all  the  way  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  up. 
If  he  cannot  imagine  transactions  which  might  occur,  let  him  ask  his  pupil* 
who  are  employed  in  the  bazaars,  hardware  and  dry  goods  stores  for  sample 
sale  lists.  The  more  simple  transactions  will  furnish  the  Mental  Arithmetic; 
those  calling  for  more  figures ,  the  written  work.  Written  Arithmetic  is  nec- 
essary when  the  operations  are  too  long  to  be  performed  mentally.  Do  not 
run  "right  through  the  book."  A  great  portion  of  the  matter  in  nearly  all 
the  arithmetics  is  mere  trash,  of  no  practical  value  to  more  than  one  person 
in  a  thousand.     Take  care  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

When  you  take  up  a  new  topic,  build  on  what  your  class  already  under- 
stands clearly. 

Give  your  pupils  questions  likely  to  occur  in  their  business,  and  you  will 
arouse,  on  their  part,  a  keen  interest  in  your  instruction .  Kemember  that 
while  almost  all  teachers  can  give  instruction,  comparatively  few  can  hold 
the  attention  of  their  scholars. 


COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  studying  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will  be 
classified  in  three  grades. 

THIRD      GRADE. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  know  how  to  keep  the 
Day  Book,  Journal,  L-dger  and  Cash  Book  for  business  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  first  and  second  sets  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book- 
keeping. They  must  know  how  to  write  in  proper  form,  caloulate,  and  re- 
ceipt ordinary  market  bills;  and  how  to  compute  simple  interest. 
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Teachers  are  required  to  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week  on 
-Arithmetic  as  here  outlined. 

Pupib  will  be  expected  to  exhibit  considerable  quickness  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic pertaining  to  small  shopping. 

Scholars  will  be  examined  for  promotion  a  short  time  previous  to  each 
vacation. 

SECOND   GRADE. 


Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  Grade  are  expected  to  perform  read- 
ily work  similar  to  that  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  3d  and  4th  sets.  The  teacher 
-should,  at  least  once  a  month,  test  his  scholars  on  exercises  (of  not  more 
than  ten  transactions)  taken  from  actual  business,  the  memoranda  merely  to 
be  given  to  the  pupils,  who  must  carry  the  work  through  the  proper  books 
without  any  assistance  whatever.  Journal-Day-Book  entries  must  be  as 
brief  and  intelligible  as  possible.  Pupils  must  understand  clearly  the  proper 
forms  of  Orders,  Drafts  and  Notes,  and  the  general  business  customs  relat- 
ing to  negotiable  paper.  They  must  also  thoroughly  understand  Interest  and 
.Discount. 

FIRST    GR\DE. 


The  general  work  of  this  Grade  will  be  performed  entirely  in  accordance 
■with  the  methods  followed  in  the  largest  business  houses,  something  after 
the  plan  sketched  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  5th  set;  but  only  such  principal 
books  will  be  kept  as  are  necessarily  required  for  the  particular  business  in 
•hand. 

Special  kinds  of  business,  such  a3  Commission,  Stock,  Banking,  etc.,  will 
be  taken  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  students. 

Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
comparison  of  important  weights  and  measures  of  foreign  countries  with 
those  of  this  country  (for  example,  metres  with  yards,  English  tons  and  gal- 
lons with  American,  etc.),  Equation  of  Payments  and  Averaging  of  Accounts, 
and  other  Arithmetical  topics  connected  with  commerce,  will  be  fully  explained 
as  entries  bearing  on  these  subjects  occur. 

When  pupils  are,  upon  examination,  advanced  from  the  Third  and  Second 
•Grades,  they  will  be  furnished  with  Certificates  of  Promotion,  signed  by  the 
Principal  and  the  Class  Teacher;  and  students  of  the  First  Grade  will,  upon 
passing  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  work  of  the  Evening 
■School  Commercial  Course  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening 
School  Committee,  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  Evening 
.Schools. 
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DRAWING    DEPARTMENT. 

THIRD     GRADE FREE-HAND. 

1st  Stage — Drawing  from  fiat  copies. 

2d  Stage — Drawing  from  the  cast. 

3d  Stage — Drawing  from  natural  forms. 

DESIGNING. 

1st  Stage — Combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 
2d  Stage — Ornaments  from  natural  forms. 
3d  Stage — Patterns  for  industrial  purposes. 

SECOND     GRADE MECHANICAL. 

Low  Division. — Linear  Drawing,  consisting  of  solution  of  geometrical 
problems  by  construction;  explanation  of  different  scales;  mechanical  pro- 
jections, including  penetrations,  developments  and  theory  of  screws;  princi- 
ples of  shades  and  shadows;  shading  and  coloring. 

Instruction  in  Mensuration  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  above 
subjects. 

High  Division. — Rudiments  of  machine  drawing,  Different  parts  of  ma- 
chines will  be  described  and  taught  from  blackboard  drawings  and  models. 
Enlarged  and  colored  copies  of  complete  and  complicated  machines  will  be 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  course. 

FIRST     GRADE ARCHITECTURAL  . 

Low  Division. — Construction  of  moldings.  Construction  and  application 
of  different  scales.     The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture. 

High  Division. — Plans  and  elevations,  from  existing  buildings .  Details 
of  the  above  on  an  enlarged  scale.  Designing  and  planning  buildings  from 
given  data  and  conditions.     Stair  building,  coloring  and  shading. 

Certificates  of  promotion  and  graduation  will  be  issued  as  in  Commercial 
Department. 


FOREIGN     CLASSES. 

The  pupils  of  these  classes  are  simply  to  be  taught  to  read,  speak  and 
write  English  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  The  exercises,  of  course  ex- 
cepting penmanship  and  composition,  must  be  entirely  oral.     The  pupil  will 
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best  learn  the  meanings  and  pronunciation  of  English  words  by  listening  to 
his  teacher  and  advanced  classmates.  Spelling  must  be  acquired  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  composition,  because  there  the  pupil's  own  language 
is  set  right.  There  should  also  be  oral  exercises  on  the  spelling  and  meaning 
of  words  pronounced  alike  but  differing  in  signification.  With  the  less  ad- 
vanced pupils,  writing  from  dictation  and  transcribing  may  take  the  place  of 
composition. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  to  use  English  only,  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  otherwise. 

Penmanship  will  be  taught  as  in  the  regular  classes. 

Composition. — On  every  Friday  evening  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
foreign  classes  shall  deliver  in  English  a  short  lecture  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States — National,  State  and  Municipal — principal  events 
in  United  States  History,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to  persons  desiring 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  The 
pupils  will  then  write  in  English  an  abstract  of  the  information  acquired. 
This  will  be  their  composition  exercise.  The  teacher  will  take  home  the  pa- 
pers, examine  them  and  note  the  errors  for  the  oral  lesson  to  be  given  on  the 
following  Monday,  as  in  the  English  classes.  There  must  be  no  text-book  in 
grammar  used.  English  grammar  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  transla- 
tions and  composition. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  for  the  various  classes,  all  Evening 
School  pupils  must  be  furnished  with  small  book-slates. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS-MAY,  1880. 


CIRCULAE  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Office  of  Boaed  of  Education,  May  1,  1880. 

The  Principals  of  the  High  Schools  ■will  examine  their  classes,  including 
the  Normal  Class,  at  such  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  as  they 
deem  expedient,  and  will  report  each  examination  to  the  Superintendent. 

Principals  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  will  examine  their  classes  in 
Heading  and  Penmanship.  They  will  also  examine  in  Music  and  Drawing, 
but  no  credits  will  be  allowed  for  promotion  in  these  branches. 

The  examination  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 
for  promotion,  and  of  the  First  Grade  for  graduation,  will  take  place  at  their 
respective  schools  according  to  the  schedule.  Principals  of  Primaries  will 
examine  their  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  deem  best,  but  no  written  examination  is  required  in  those  grades. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  will  be  examined,  by  the 
High  School  teachers,  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Spelling, 
and,  to  be  admitted,  must  attain  at  least  60  per  cent  in  each,  and  an  average 
of  75  per  cent  in  all,  of  these  studies. 


ORDEK    OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


FOR    ADMISSION    TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Monday,  May  21th,  9  a.  m.,  Grammar.     1  p.  ii.,  Arithmetic. 
Wednesday,  May  2(5th,  9  a.  m.,  Geography.     1  p.  m.,  Spelling. 
Note — Candidates  who  fall  below  the  required  per  cent  on  the  first  day 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  the  examination. 
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2.       FIRST    GRADES. 

Friday,  May  14th,  9  A.  M. — Grammar  and  Composition. 

Tuesday,  May  18th,  9  a.  m.-  -Arithmetic.     1  p.  m. — Mental  Arithmetic. 

Wednesday,  May  19th,  9  a.  m. — Geography. 

Thursday,  May  20th.  9  a.  m. — History.     1  p.  m. — Spelling. 

3.   SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

Friday,  May  14th,  9  a.  m. — Arithmetic.     1  p.  m. — Mental  Arithmetic. 

Tuesday,  May  18th,  9  a.  m. — Grammar. 

Wednesday,  May  19th,  9  a.  m. — History. 

Thursday,  May  20th,  9  a.  m. — Geography. 

Friday,  May  21st,  9  a.  m. — German.     1  p.  m. — French. 

Monday,  May  24th,  9  a.  m. — Spelling . 

SCALE    OF    CREDITS    IN    PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 


STUDIES. 

1st  and  2d 
Grades. 

Other 
Grades. 

60 
10 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
40 

50 

10 

50 

50 

50 

50 

40 

Total 

400 

300 

French  or  German  adds  50  to  the  scale  of  credits. 


The  Graduating  Exercises  of   the  High  Schools  will  take  place,  at  the 
schools,  as  follows : 

Normal  class,  May  14th. 
Girls'  High  School,  May  20th. 
Boys'  High  School,  May  21st. 
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All  pupils  who  have  attained  an  average  of  90  per  cent  during  the  year, 
shall  be  honorably  promoted  without  examination,  and  may  be  excused  from 
attendance  at  school  during  examinations. 

After  finishing  an  examination,  classes  may  be  excused  for  the  day. 

The  standard  for  promotion  in  all  schools  is  fixed  at  75  per  cent  average  of 
the  year's  standing  and  the  final  examination;  but  pupils,  when  to  be  pro- 
moted, must  receive  at  least  50  per  cent  in  each  of  the  following  studies: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Partial  credits  may  be  allowed.  Examiners  will  take  off  one-fourth  of  one 
credit  for  each  misspelled  word  in  any  examination  paper;  said  credits  to  be 
deducted  from  those  obtained  by  the  pupil  on  the  spelling  paper. 

Pupils  in  the  Boys'  High  School  studying  German  or  French  will  be 
ranked  on  their  year's  standing  in  those  studies. 

Principals  will  please  inform  the  Superintendent,  at  once,  of  the  number 
of  First  Grade  pupils  intending  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  - 

Principals  will  report  to  the  Superintendent,  on  the  proper  blanks,  before- 
the  close  of  the  schools,  the  results  of  the  examination. 

Principals  are  authorized  to  arrange  their  classes  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Superintendent  and  Deputy  will  prepare  the  examination  papers  for 
all  the  schools. 

Principals  and  Assistants  will  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to  be  written  at 
the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  grade  of  the  class,, 
the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  class,  and  the  name  of  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  the  class  during  the  examination. 

2.  Teachers  will  give  the  pupils  no  assistance  during  the  examination, 
but  they  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
questions.  The  papers  of  all  pupils  detected  in  copying  or  communicating 
during  the  examination  should  be  rejected. 

3.  All  books  relating  to  the  subject  uuder  examination  must  be  collected 
by  the  examiner  before  commencing  the  exercises. 

4.  Principals  will  preserve  the  papers  of  each  class  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Classification. 

5 .  All  teachers  are  required  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  class 
while  passing  any  examination. 

6.  No  crediting  of  papers  or  other  work  should  be  performed  during  such 
exercises. 

7.  No  general  recess  should  be  given  to  the  classes  while  passing  an  ex- 
amination. 

8.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  crediting,  Principals  will  arrange  the 
papers  to  be  credited  so  that  the  same  teacher  will  credit  the  papers  of  the 
same  study  in  each  grade.  As  far  as  possible,  tho  papers  will  be  delivered 
to  teachers  of  the  next  higher  grades  for  correction. 

9.  The  examination  questions  will  bo  delivered,  on  the  order  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, by  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  day  of  the  examination. 
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10.  Blank  certificates  of  promotion  will  be  furnished  to  each  Principal, 
and  must  be  delivered  to  the  pupils  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

11.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises,  under  the 
arules  of  the  Board,  as  they  may  desire. 

12.  The  credits  in  each  study  must  be  copied  into  the  book  of  "Record  of 
Examination. " 

13.  As  soon  as  all  the  credits  of  the  pupils,  including  those  of  the  First 
Grade,  shall  be  entered  in  this  book,  the  Principals  are  requested  to  send  it 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  o  n  Classiti 
-cation . 

14.  Principals  are  instructed  to  arrange  the  classes  of  each  grade,  except 
the  Eighth  Grade,  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  high  and 
3io  low  classes  of  the  same  grade. 

Principals  will  notify  their  First  Grade  pupils  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  and  Deputy  will  have  the  general  supervision  of  the 
-examination  and  the  correction  of  papers. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,    . 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Geo.  Beanston,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  USED   IN   THE    EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MAY,  1880. 


FOR    ADMISSION    TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

SET    A. 

.ARITHMETIC. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Written  Arithmetic,  90 ;  Oral  Arithmetic,  10, 

1.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  Arithmetic. 

1.  A  prime  number. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction. 

3.  A  complex  fraction. 

4.  Per  cent. 

5.  Ratio. 

2.  (a)     480  is  16  per  cent  of  what  number  ?     (2  credits.) 
(b)     52%  is  110  per  cent  of  what  number  ? 

(c)      What  is  %  of  one  per  cent  of  520  ?     (2  credits.) 
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(d)     Find  the  sum,   the  difference,  the  product,   and  the  quotient  of 
2$  and  f. 

3.  Divide  7  miles,  116  rods,  12  feet,  9  inches,  by  5. 

4.  In  a  schoolroom  30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high,  with  50  per- 
sons breathing  each  10  cu.  ft.  of  air  in  a  minute,  in  how  long  a  time  will 
they  breathe  as  much  as  the  room  contains  ? 

5.  My  garden,  which  is  180  ft.  long,  and  150  ft.  wide,  is  surrounded  by  a 
tight  board  fence  5$  ft.  high.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  paint  the  fence  on 
both  sides,  at  27  cts.  per  square  yard  ? 

6.  The  product  of  three  numbers  is  19},  and  two  of  them  are  1|,  and 
2f .     What  is  the  other  number  ? 

7.  Write  a  promissory  note,  dated  June  10,  1878,  for  $200,  payable  on 
demand,  at  8  per  cent  per  year.  Sign  your  own  uame  to  the  note,  and  cal- 
culate the  interest  to  date.     (5  credits  for  the  note.) 

8.  (a)     How  many  acres  in  a  circle  100  rods  in  diameter  ? 
(b)     Find  the  diagonal  of  a  floor  25  ft  long  by  IS  feet  wide. 

9.  A  merchant  bought  15  pieces  of  cloth,  each  containing  23|  yards,  for 
$840,  and  sold  ii  so  as  to  gain  18J  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  receive  a 
yard  ? 


ORAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Twenty  Questions. ^ne-half  credit  each.  Note — Allow  ample  time  for  solution. 

1.  What  is  16|  per  cent  of  42  '? 

2.  What  is  33 1-  per  cent  of  81  ? 

3.  7  is  5  per  cent  of  what  number  ?, 

4.  12 1  is  20  per  cent  of  what  number  ? 

5.  How  many  feet  in  fbur  rods  ? 
G.  How  many  inches  in  6f  feet? 

7.  How  many  ounces  in  5 J  lbs.  of  iron  ? 

8.  Add  f  and  I. 

9.  Subtract  \  from  \. 

10.  Divide  20  by  one-fourth. 

11.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  two  gallons  of  water  ? 

12.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $80,  and  sold  it  for  $1G0.     What  per  cent 
proht  did  ho  make  ? 

13.  55-29=? 

14.  Multiply  10 i  by  20. 

15.  What  number  increased  by  \  of  itself  will  equal  48  ? 

16.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  room  30  feet  by  18  feet  ? 

17.  3;  is  33 1  per  cent  of  what  number  ? 

18.  A  floor  contains  300  square  feet,  and  is  15  feet  wide.     How  long  is  it? 

19.  How  many  times  is  two-thirds  contained  in  6  ? 

20.  How  many  tons  in  50,000  lbs  ? 

11 
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GEAIMAE. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  What  is  Mood  ?    Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  Past  perfect,  indicative,  passive  of  lay. 

2.  Present  potential,  active,  progressive  form  of  go. 

3.  Past  subjunctive  of  refuse. 

4.  Present  imperative  of  give. 

2.  (a)     Write  the  plurals  of  radius,  crisis,  automaton,  potato,  wharf. 

(b)  Write  sentences  containing  the  double  plurals  of  brother,  die,  and 
penny. 

(c)  Write  the  possessive  plurals  of  foot  and  lady. 

3.  (a)  What  is  grammatical  form  ?     (2  credits.) 

(o)     What  parts  of  speech  have  grammatical  form  ?     (2  credits.) 

(c)     Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  rise,  in  the  indicative  and  potential 

mood,  using  as  subject  the  personal  pronoun  of  the   third  person  singular, 

masculine  gender.     (6  credits.) 

4.  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." 

1.  Parse  haply,  oft,  away,  dews,  brushing. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  verb  may  say  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  stanza  ? 

5.  Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  An  adverbial  objective. 

2.  A  predicate  nominative. 

3.  A  nominative  absolute. 

4.  An  object  clause. 

5.  A  subject  clause. 

6.  That  used  in  three  different  ways. 

7.  But  as  a  conjunctive. 

8.  An  infinitive  phrase. 

9.  A  participal  phrase. 

10.     An  infinitive  used  as  an  object  of  a  verb. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Speak  slow  and  distinct. 

2.  The  work  has  been  finished  last  week. 

3.  I  have  not  heard  who  they  invited. 

4.  My  people  doth  not  consider. 

5.  "It  is  no  more  but  justice, "    quoth  he. 

6.  That  voice  sounds  sweetly. 
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7.  I  do  not  use  the  leaves,  but  root  of  the  plant. 

8.  I  have  never  seen  no  other  way. 

9.  Every  one  of  these  theories  are  now  exploded. 
10.  Between  you  and  I,  it  is  true. 

7.  (a)     Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 
(6)     Give  a  rule  of  syntax  relating  to  participles. 

8.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  page,  de- 
scribing an  imaginary  cruise  around  the  bay,  telling  what  you  would  see  upon 
and  around  the  bay,  and  giving  an  account  of  your  adventures  on  board. 
(30  credits.) 

Note: — This  composition  must  be  marked  with  regard  to  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, capitals,  arrangement  of  sentences  and  phrases,  and  proper  use  of 
language . 


GEOGRAPHY. 

One  hundred  credits. 

1.  Define  axis,  meridian,  latitude,  isothermal  lines,  degree. 

2.  (a)     What  water  is  west  of  Hindostan  ? 

(!>)  What  cape  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California  ? 

(c)  What  river  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  ? 

(d)  What  strait  is  the  outlet  of  the  Adriatic  ? 

(e)  What  range  separates  France  from  Spain  ? 
3»     («)  Name  and  locate  five  active  volcanoes. 

(6)     Name   and  locate  five  of  the   most   important  seaports  in  the 
world. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  climate  ?  Upon  what  conditions  does  the 
climate  of  a  place  depend  ?  Contrast  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  and  that 
of  Ireland. 

-  5.     Locate  Zanzibar,  Oahu,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Tacoina,  Atacama,  Bor- 
deaux, Cape  May,  Cyprus,  Singapore,  Smyrna. 

6.  (a)     What  parallel  of  latitude  bounds  the  United  States  on  the  north  ? 
(6)     What  meridian  bounds  California  on  the  east  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  ? 

(d)  What  point  on  the  earth's  surface  has  neither  latitude  nor  longi- 
tude ? 

(e)  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  place  situated  upon  the  south   polar 
circle  ? 

7.  State  the  difference  in  the  food  required  in  cold,  in  temperate,  and  in 
torrid  climates. 
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8.  (a)     Give  the  area  and  population  of — 

1.  North  America. 

2.  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska). 

3.  California. 

4.  San  Francisco  (population  only). 

5.  Europe  (9  credits). 
(b)     Locate  Tucson  (1  credit). 

9.  What  are  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  called  ?  Those  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia  ?  Those  of  the  La  Plata  ?  Those  of  the  Western  States  ? 
Those  of  the  Amazon  ? 

10.  Locate  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Louisville, 
Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Denver,  Rochester. 


SPELLING 


One  hundred  credits. 


1. 

Sixty  words,  one 

credit  each: 

1. 

Counterfeit, 

21. 

Curtain, 

41. 

Benefited,  - 

2. 

Innocent, 

22. 

Guinea, 

42. 

Sundries, 

3. 

Tyranny, 

23. 

Jockey, 

43. 

Deficient,  - 

4. 

Defendant, 

24. 

Occurrence,  - 

44. 

Irrigate, 

5. 

Plaintiff,    - 

25. 

Raisins, 

45. 

Ductile,   - 

6. 

Courtesy,  -*. 

26. 

Carriage, 

46. 

Transitive, 

7. 

Decision, 

27. 

Resident, 

47. 

Cancellation, 

8. 

Eulogy, 

28. 

Physician, 

48. 

Dividend, 

9. 

Delicate, 

29. 

February, 

49. 

Circus, 

10. 

Pursuit, 

30. 

Neuralgia, - 

50. 

Juvenile, 

11. 

Neutral, 

31. 

Review, 

51. 

Parallel, 

12 

Rheumatic,  .- 

32. 

Audible,  - 

52. 

Latitude, 

13. 

Musician, 

33. 

Aqueduct,- 

53. 

Indefinite, 

11. 

Necessary, 

34. 

Analysis, 

54. 

Receive, 

15. 

Weather, 

35. 

Synthesis, 

55. 

Believe, 

16. 

Persimde,- 

36. 

Indicative, 

56. 

Separate, 

17. 

Partridge, 

37. 

Infinitive, 

57. 

Business, 

18. 

Perceive,  - 

38. 

Comparative, 

58. 

Pyramid, 

19. 

Uncivil, 

39. 

Interest, 

59. 

Circular, 

20. 

Zodiac, 

40. 

Decimal, 

(60  credits.) 

60. 

Granary. 

2. 

Write  the  names 

of  twenty  states  and  five  territories.     (25  ere 
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3.  Why,  in  robber,  is  the  b  doubled,  and  why,  in   difference,  is   the  r  not 
doubled  ?     (5  credits.) 

4,  Write  the.  words  meaning  — 

1.  Relating  to  horses. 

2.  A  line  running  due  north. 

3.  Without  money. 

4.  A  man  who  plans  buildings. 

5.  Money  sent  to  a  distance.     (10  credits.) 


ARITHMETIC. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

Written  Arithmetic,  90;  Oral  Arithmetic,  10. 

1.  Define— 

1.  A  composite  number. 

2.  An  odd  number. 

3.  A  corupoimd  fraction. 

4.  Proportion. 

5.  The  square  root  of  a  number. 

2.  (a)  910  is  13  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

(b)  33%  is  65  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

(c)  What  is  %  of  one  per  cent,  of  720  lbs.  of  gold  ? 
(<l)     What  is  2%  per  cent,  of  $170  5fi  ? 

(e)     Find  the  sum,  the  difference,  the  product,  and  the  quotient  of 
33  and  5|. 

3.  Divide  15  weeks,  5  days,  17  hours,  40  minutes,  50  seconds  by  7. 

4.  How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field  720  rods  long,  and  234%  wide  ? 

5.  How  many  gallons  of  water  in  a  tank  12%  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  G 
feet  deep  ? 

6.  Write  a  promissory  note,  dated  Jan.  17th,  1878,  payable  on  demand,  at 
9  per  cent,  a  year.  Sign  your  own  name  to  the  note  and  calculate  the  inter- 
est to  date  (July  12th).     (5  credits  for  the  note). 

7.  Sold  a  farm  for  §14,700  and  lost  12  per  cent.     What  was  the  cost  ? 

8.  (a)     How  many  square  feet  in  a  circular  floor  75  feet  in  diameter  ? 
(b)     Find  the  diagonal   of  a  rectangular   yard  measuring  200  feet  by 

110  feet. 

9.  I  bought  250  bbls.  of  pork  at  $3  25  per  bbl.  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain 
24%  per  cent.     How  much  did  I  receive  per  bbl.  ? 
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OEAL     ARITHMETIC. 
Twenty  Questions,  One-half  Credit  Each. 

Note. — Allow  ample  time  for  solution. 

1.  What  is  12%  per  cent,  of  72  ? 

2.  What  is  11^  per  cent,  of  $600  ? 

3.  4  is  2  per  cent  of  what  number  ? 

4.  7%  is  20  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

5.  How  many  hours  in  450  minutes  ? 

6.  How  many  ounces  in  6%  E>s.  of  silver  ? 

7.  Add  f  and  f. 

8.  Subtract  |  from  1%. 

9.  Multiply  8|  by  15. 

10.  Divide  32  by  one-half. 

11.  How  many  gallons  in  693  cubic  inches  of  water  ? 

12.  A  man  bought  goods  for  $700,  and  sold  them  for  $1,400.     What  per 
cent,  profit  did  he  make  ? 

13.  72-16=? 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  8%  lbs.  coffee  at  20  cents  a  pound  ? 

15.  What  number  increased  by  one-fourth  of  itself  will  equal  35  ? 

16.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  room  33  feet  by  24  feet  V 

17.  The  base  of  a  right  angle  triangle  is  three  feet  and  the  perpendicular 
is  four  feet.     What  is  the  hypothenuse  ? 

18.  How  many  times  is  |-  contairel  in  9  ? 

19.  I  buy  goods  to  the  amount  of  $13  65.     How  much  change  should  I 
receive  for  a  twenty-dollar  piece  ? 

20.  At  2%  per  cent,  what  is  my  commission  on  a  sale  amounting  to  $440? 


GEAMMAE. 
One   Hundred   Credits. 

1.  What  is  tense,  as  used  in  grammar  ?     Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  Future  indicative  passive  of  see. 

2.  Past  potential  passive  of  know. 

3.  Present  subjunctive  of  return. 

4.  Past  indicative  active,  progressive  form,  of  write. 

2.  Give  five  methods  of  forming  the  plurals  of  English  nouns,  with  exam- 
ples of  each. 
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3.  Name   five  words  that  may  be  used  as  different  parts  of  speech  and 
■write  sentences  illustrating  their  use. 

4.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  fly,  in  the  three  principal  moods,  using 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  as  subject. 

5.  Parse  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  We  remained   at   home   three  days,  before  we  pursued  our 

journey. 

2.  Omar,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy-five  years  in 

honor  and  prosperity. 

3.  I  found  the  stranger  to  be  my  long  lost  brother. 

4.  I  thought  to  have  lived  in  peace  the  rest  of  my  life. 

5.  My  fathers  I  where  are  they  ? 

6.  These  hoary  locks,  you  have  dishonored. 

7.  The  brooklet  singing  by  my  door,  gave  life  to  the  scene. 
<6.     Correct  the  following  sentences : 

1.  I  have  seen  you,  last  Monday,  at  the  pic-nic. 

2.  Those  flowers  smell  sweetly. 

3.  Franklin,  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  was  a  patriot  of 

the  purest  type. 

4.  Every  one  of  us  are  now  convinced  that  you  are  right. 

5.  You  have  never  received  no  other  treatment. 

6.  All  but  he  had  fled  from  the  scene. 

7.  I  know  not  who  you  suspect. 

8.  A  fine  assortment  of  goods  are  now  on  my  shelves. 

9.  I  did  not  see  you  since  the  first  of  the  month. 
10.  I  intended  to  have  called  on  you  last  week. 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating — 

1.  The  infinitive  phrase. 

2.  A  siibject  clause. 

3.  An  object  clause. 

4.  An  adjective  phrase. 

5.  An  adjective  clause. 

8.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  page,  giving  an 
account  of  your  vacation.     (30  credits.) 

Note. — This  composition  must  be  marked  with  regard  to  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, capitals,  arrangement  of  sentences  and  phrases,  and  use  of  words. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1     Define  tropic,  equator,  delta,  degree,  longitude. 

2.     What  is  meat  by  igneous  rocks  ?  by  aqueous  rooks  V  by  stratified  rocks  ? 
by  Jossils  ?  by  isothermal  lines  ? 
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3.  (a)     Name  and  describe  the  three  great  plains  of  South  America. 
(b)     What  is  the  origin  of  icebergs  ? 

—    (c)     What  is  the  island  of  Cyprus  ? 

4.  Name  and  locate  five  important  cities  of  Asia. 

5.  Locate  the  Bosphorus,  Callao,  Ceylon,  Mt.  Hecla,  the  Falkland  Islands. 

-  6.     (a)     What  are  deciduous  trees  ?  In  what  zone  are  they  mostly  found  ? 

(6)     What  ingredient  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants  ? 

-  (c)     How  do  we  prove  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal  ?     (4  credits.) 

7.  Name — 

1.  The  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

-  3.     The  highest  mountain  in  California. 

4.     The  principal  town  of  Washington  Territory.     (Not  the  capital.) 

-  5.     The  river  which  separates  Texas  from  Indian  Territory, 

8.  (a)     What  four  desert  regions  are  included  in  the  great  rainless  region 
of  the  old  world  ? 

(6)     To  what  race  da  the  Esquimaux  belong  ? 

-  9.     Locate  Hamburg,  Singapore,  Pittsburg,  Eio  Janeiro,  Smyrna. 

10.     Explain  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  England  and  that  of 
Labrador. 


Sixty  words,  one 

1.  Civilize, 

2.  Ledger, 

3.  Progenitor, 

4.  Untamable, 

5.  Ballad, 

6.  Chronicle, 

7.  Immovable, 

8.  Subterranean, 

9.  Perusal, 

10.  Alacrity, 

11.  Balance, 

12.  Fragility, 

13.  Resistible, 

14.  Delicious, 

15.  Insensible, 

16.  Prejudice, 

17.  Precedent,  - 

18.  Residence, 

19.  Paroxysm, 

20.  Bludgeon,  - 


SPELLING. 

Seventjr-five  credits. 

credit  each: 

21.  Seventy, 

22.  Descried, 

23.  Shrieking, 

24.  Tremendous, 

25.  Buoyancy, 

26.  Solitary, 

27.  Porpoises, 

28.  Ravenous, 

29.  Reveries, 

30.  Existence, 

31.  Adhere, 

32.  Interfere, 

33.  Intercept, 
31.  Intersect, 

35.  Incense, - 

36.  Secede, 

37 .  Succeed, 

38.  Caitiff,  _ 

39.  Calyx,  - 

40.  Catarrh,, 


41.  Pyramid, 

42.  Cupola, 

43.  Nucleus, 
11.  Viscera, 

45.  Traceable, 

46.  Reversible, 

47.  Spontaneous, 

48.  Effete, 

49.  Menace, 

50.  Conscience, 

51.  Regimen, 

52.  Mansions, 
53..  Sergeant, 

54.  Colonel, 

55.  Panacea, 

56.  Anodyne, 

57.  Lineament, 

58.  Coroner, 

59.  Pinnace,  - 

60.  Chignon. 
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2.     Define: 

1.  Naivete,  6.  Hydropathy, 

2.  Vestibule,  7.  Barrister, 

3.  Antipodes,  8.  Client, 

4.  Maturity(comniercial)  9.  Anomaly, 


5.  Antidote, 


10.  Jurist, 


11.  Code, 

12.  Default, 

13.  Monody, 

14.  Chapeau, 

15.  Apropos. 


(15  words,  one  credit  each.) 


Examination    of     Grammar    and    Primary    Schools;. 


ARITHMETIC 


FIRST     GRADE. 


Sixty  Credits. 


1.  Add  $9,256  60,  $4,482  95,  $1,127  50,  $763  92,  $7,747  75  and 
$962  83.  From  the  sum  subtract  $19,959  55,  multiply  the  remainder  by 
768,  and  divide  the  product  by  $384, 

2.  Find  the  length  of  a  cord  that  will  reach  from  the  top  of  a  tree  15& 
feet  high  to  a  point  on  the  ground  distant  120  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.. 
(Ans.  to  two  decimal  places.) 

3.  A  rectangular  field  is  42%  rods  wide  and  96  rods  long. 

(«)     How  much  is  the  land  worth,  at  $45  per  acre  ? 

(b)  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  it,  at  $1  20  per  running  rod  ? 

(c)  How  much  will  it  cost  to  surround  it  with  a  tight  board  fence  - 
7  ft.  high,  at  72  cts.,  square  yard  ? 

4.  (a)     33y3  +  25£  +  42||-15%-20[i+6%-lv(J=? 
(b)     (2%x7£xl%)-r(£x4rW)  =  ? 

5.  A  farmer  sold  5  loads  of  hay,  which  he  had  weighed  at  the  Public  Scales. 
They  weighed  respectively  2,785^  lbs.,  3,056,3,4  lbs.,  2,907%  lbs.,  3,000  lbs., 
and  3,172%  lbs.  each,  including  the  wagon,  which  weighed  950  lbs.  What 
is  the  value  of  the  hay,  at  $15%  per  ton  ? 

6.  A  commission  merchant  receives  from  a  farmer  15  sacks  of  wheat,  o». 
which  the  weights  are  marked  as  follows:  129,  117,  124,  137,  209,  204,  128r. 
136,  144,  156,  163,  215,  223,  139,  140.     He  charges  five  per  cent,  commission. 
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ior  selling  it.  If  he  gets  $2  24  per  cental  for  the  wheat,  and  pays  $3  75 
freight  and  $2  65  wharfage,  how  ranch  money  must  he  remit  to  the  farmer  ? 
-    7.     What  is  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber  ? 

42  Redwood  Boards,  16  ft.  long  and  10  in.  wide,  at  $18  per  M. 

18  Sugar  Pine  Boards,  16  ft.  long  and  16  in.  wide,  at  $50  per  M. 

15  Scantling,  2x3,  12  ft.  long,  at  $20  per  M. 

24  Scantling,  3x4,  16  ft.  long,  at  $20  per  M. 

8.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  circular  plate  of  iron  16%   inches  in 
■diameter  ? 

9.  If  a  reservoir  average  350  ft.  long,  120  ft.  wide  and  6%  ft.  deep,  how 
many  gallons  of  water  will  it  hold  ? 

10.  (a)     146  lbs.  is  8  per  cent,  of  what  number  ?     (1  credit.) 

(b)  231  oxen  is  7  per  cent,  of  what  number  ?      (1  credit.) 

(c)  What  is  1%  per  cent,  of  f  of  T5T  ?     (1  credit.) 

(d)  If  I  buy  land  at  $500  per  acre,  and  sell  it  at  4   cents  a  square 
foot,  what  per  cent,  profit  do  I  make  ?     (3  credits.) 


SECOND    GRADE. 
Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Add  $3,289  75,  $5,564  09,  $375  27,  $992  50,  $7,761  03,  and  $84  85. 
Subtract  $17,466  49  from  the  sum  of  these  numbers.  Multiply  the  remain- 
der by  846,  and  divide  the  product  by  94. 

2.  An  upholsterer  has  125  yards  of  carpeting  of  one  kind,  175  of  another, 
and  225  of  another.  He  wishes  to  divide  the  whole  into  pieces  of  equal 
length,  and  the  longest  that  can  be  obtained.  What  must  be  the  length  of 
each  piece  ? 

3.  ^+%  +  T5r  + f  +  |-= What? 

4.  A  room  is  5  yards  wide,  and  5%  yards  long.  How  much  will  it  cost 
to  carpet  it  with  yard-wide  carpeting  at  $1  10  per  yard  ? 

5.  (a)     Solve  the  following  by  cancellation :     |  x  fy  x  |-|  x  f  £  x  |-^. 

(&)     Find  the  cost  of  T8-  of  12%  yards  of  cloth,  at  i  of  7%  dollars  a  yard. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  Six  and  thirty-seven  millionths,  Twenty-one  and  three 
hundred  thirty-nine  hundred  thousandths,  One  hundred  and  one  hundredth, 
Ten  and  thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy  three  millionths, 
Ninety-one  and  seven  ten  thousandths.  Multiply  the  sum  by  Five  and  sixty- 
■eight  hundredths,  and  divide  the  product  by  one  and  six-tenths. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  84  lbs.  coffee  at  24%  cents,  91  lbs.  sugar  at  11|-  cents 
57  lbs.  starch  at  12%  cents,  and  55  lbs.  indigo  at  17f  cents. 
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8.  (a)  Find  the  interest  of  $400  50  for  three  years,  six  months  and  fif- 
teen days,  at  9  pel  cent,  a  year. 

(b)     Reduce  7  ft>.  10  oz.  16  pwt.  11  gr.  to  grains,  and  prove  by  reduc- 
tion ascending. 

9.  A  capitalist  has  an  average  income  of  7  cents  a  minute.  If  he  spend 
two  thousand  dollars  a  month,  how  much  money  will  he  lay  by  in  three 
common  years,  not  counting  interest. 

10.  I  buy  four  lots  of  goods,  as  follows:  One  lot  amounting  to  $785  25, 
on  which  the  merchant  throws  off  5  per  cent,  for  cash;  another  of  $100,  on 
which  I  get  4%  per  cent,  off;  another  of  $163  50,  on  which  I  get  6  per  cent, 
off;  and  a  fourth  lot  of  $679  75,  on  which  I  get  a  discount  of  7%  per  cent. 
How  much  cash  will  pay  all  four  bills  ? 


THIRD    GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 


1.  Add  $476  29,  $587  54,  $99  90,  $724,  $668  08,  $1,297  75,  and  $62  63. 
From  the  sum  subtract  $2,978  19.  Multiply  the  remainder  by  623,  and  divide 
the  product  by  89. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  729  lbs.  soap  at  7|  cents,  824  lbs.  starch  at  11%  cents; 
325  lbs.  copperas  at  7|  cents;  nnd  495  lbs.  indigo  at  15^  cents. 

4.  Divide  the  product  of  77%  and  17|  by  the  difference  of  the  same 
numbers. 

5.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  buy  a  city  lot  worth  2l/s  cents  a  square  inch, 
the  lot  measuring  15  i  yards  by  90  feet  ? 

6.  A  whitener  agrees  to  whiten  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  hall  for  9  cents 
a  square  yard,  deducting  nothing  for  doors  and  windows.  If  the  hall  meas- 
ures 62%  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,  what  will  it  come  to  ? 

7.  If  a  man  has  an  income  of  $275  per  month,  and  he  spends  on  an 
average  $4,000  a  year,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  accumulate  a  debt  of 
$7,700  ? 

8.  Find,  by  cancellation,  the  product  of  J?  x  £Jx  |  1  : 

9.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  build  a  tight  board  fence  6  feet  high,  around 
a  yard  65 %  feet  long,  and  32  feet  wide,  at  16%  cents  a  square  yard  ? 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  a  lot  of  old  jewelry  weighing  7  oz.  15  pwt.,  at 
$16  50  per  oz.? 
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FOUETH  GEADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Add  $198  5G,  $209  35,  $521  89,  $56  56,  $228  -40,  $99  01  and  $32  50. 
From  the  sum  subtract  $789  08,  multiply  the  remainder  by  289,  and  divide 
the  product  by  17. 

2.  A  merchant  has  $526  75  on  the  morning  of  May  7th-  During  the  day 
he  receives  various  sums,  as  follows:  $7  40,  $91  65,  $3  25,  $1  80,  $214  50, 
$50  70,  $41  40  and  $16  20.  He  pays  out  during  the  same  day,  as  follows: 
$152  00,  $75  60,  $49  49,  $15  30  and  $258  89.  How  much  cash  will  he 
have  on  hand  at  night  ? 

3.  (fV  of  2,890)  +  (/f  of  2,590)  +  (ft  of  1,710)  +  (T\  of  9,113)  =  What 
number  ? 

4.  Divide  the  product  of  998  and  813  by  their  difference. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of 

78  Horses,  @ $14^ 

87         "  25^ 

91         "  53f- 

121         "  i7T\     

6.  Add  46|,  52%,  63%,  77T9?,  32§,  12%  and  42%. 

7.  (a)     M-f=? 

(6)     If  I  owe  $34%  and  pay  $29i  of  the  debt,  how  much  will  I   still 
owe  ? 

8.  If  a  man  build  37%  rods  of  stone  fence  in  ten  days,  how  much  will  he 
build  in  23%  days  ? 

9.  A  man  worked  36  days  at  $1  75  per  day.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  there  were  charged  against  him  for  board  $15  50,  clothing  $9  25,  and 
sundries  $5  00.     How  much  was  due  him  ? 

10.  A  man  bought  a  ton  of  hay  for  $15%,  a  barrel  of  flour  for  $9^,  and 
a  barrel  of  apples  for  $3r7,j.  What  change  will  be  returned  to  him  for  two 
twenty-dollar  pieces  ? 


FIFTH     GEADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 


1.  Add  672,  878,  297,  451,  227,  889,  476,  821   and  627.      Subtract   1,983 
from  the  sum,  multiply  the  remainder  by  75  and  divide  the  product  by  68. 

2.  If  25  gallons  of  water  will  leak  out  of  a  tank  in  a  minute,  how  much 
will  leak  out  in  a  day  ? 
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3.  A  trader  has  on  baud  in  tbe  morning  $53  50,  and  during  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  his  sales-book,  he  takes  in  $75  for  goods  sold,  aud  two  debtors 
pay  their  back  bills  of  $11  40  and  $13  50.  He  pays  out,  however,  for  rent 
of  store  $32,  for  goods  bought  $20  50,  and  for  sundry  expenses  $7  G5.  How 
much  cash  will  he  have  on  hand  at  night  ? 

4.  Divide  78,240  by  98. 

5.  Multiply  the  difference  of  $1,111  11  and  $982  03  by  47. 
C.     Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill: 

738  yards  muslin  @  14  cents. 
75  barrels  sugar  («'  $12  50. 
518  yards  cloth  @  $2  G2. 
234  pairs  boots  @  $3  75. 

7.  (£of  99)  +  (5s  of  72)-:-(f  of  90,  +  Ciof  3i3)  +  (Lo  0f  1,210)  =  ? 

8.  If  I  lose  half  my  money  and  $50  more,  and  have  $10  left,  how  much 
had  I  at  first  ? 

9.  Reduce  to  improper  fractions  2715T,  55|,  812%,  53^,  80f. 

10.  Five  men  own  a  ship  valued  at  $14,750.  The  share  of  one  man  is 
worth  $5,500,  of  the  second  is  worth  $2,850,  of  the  third  $2,500,  and  of  the 
fourth  $1,000.     What  is  the  share  of  the  fifth  owner  worth  ? 


SIXTH    GRADE. 
Fiftv  Credits. 


First  eight  questions,  5  credits  each;  the  ninth,  10  credits. 

1.  A  drover  starts  out  to  buy  cattle  with  $10,000  cash.  During  his  trip 
he  buys  125  cattle  at  $8  a  head,  27  at  $12  apiece,  100  at  $14  a  head,  and  2,500 
sheep  at  $2  apiece.     How  much  money  will  he  have  left  ? 

2.  Add  7,846,  9,250,  3,375,  1,172,  5,841,  9,236,  and  888. 

3.  Multiply  904  by  87. 

4.  Subtract  1,885  from  2,000. 

5.  If  seven  men  own  equally  a  ship  worth  $91,155,  what  is  each  man's 
share  worth  ? 

6.  If  you  can  ride  250  miles  in  8  days,  how  far  can  you  go  in  5  days  ? 

7.  A  man  has  $200  in  the  morning  and  he  receives  during  tbe  day  the 
following  sums:  $72,  $59,  $SG,  $74,  $38,  and  $27.  He  pays  out  $18,  $99, 
$50,  $46,  $24,  and  $7.     How  much  money  will  he  have  at  night  ? 

8.  If  a  ship  has  a  voyage  of  7,492  miles  to  make,  and  she  sails  in  a  straight 
line  127  miles  a  day  for  56  days,  how  far  will  she  be  from  her  port  of  destin- 
ation ? 
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9.  A  farmer  sells  96  sacks  of  potatoes  for  $3  a  sack,  and  26  tons  of  hay 
for  $17  a  ton.  He  takes  a  half  barrel  of  sugar,  120  lbs.,  at  10  cents  a  pound;. 
12  hams,  $3  apiece,  and  other  goods  amounting  to  $119.  How  much  cash  is 
due  him  ?     (10  cr.) 


MENTAL     AKITHMETIC 


FIRST   GRADE. 

Ten  Credits. 

1.  81  is  #0  of  what  number  ? 

2.  3 1  is  one-tenth  of  what  number  ? 

3.  7f  is  one-ninth  of  what  number  ? 

4.  Find  5%  per  cent,  of  $700. 

5.  Add  |  and  %. 

6.  In  12  rods  how  many  yards  ? 

7.  In  4%  feet  how  many  inches  ? 

8.  If  I  buy  goods  for  $300  and  sell  them  for  $325,  what  per  cent,  profit 
do  I  make  ? 

9.  Out  of  a  flock  of  600  sheep,  500  lived  through  a  bad  winter,  what  per 
cent,  died  ? 

10.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  20  rods  wide  and  32  rods  long  ? 


SECOND   GRADE. 
Ten  Credits. 


1.  62+55  -  24=What  number  ? 

2.  91  is  seven-tenths  of  what  number  ? 

3.  What  is  33^  per  cent*  of  39  ? 

4.  Find  2%  per  cent,  of  $800. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  three-fourths  and  one-fifth  ? 

6.  WThat  is  the  product  of  two-thirteenths  and  one-tenth  ? 

7.  Reduce  |f  to  its  lowest  terms. 
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8.  What  will  7|  lbs.  sugar  come  to  at  10  cents  a  pound  ? 

9.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  36,  10,  and  20  ? 

10.     72  feet  of  lumber  at  2%  cents  per  foot,  will  amount  to  how  much  ? 


THIKD   GRADE. 
Ten  Credits. 


1.  7  +  11+5+8+9-6-11=? 

2.  How  many  minutes  in  4%  hours  ? 

3.  How  many  pints  in  6%  gallons  '? 

4.  Divide  the  product  of  6%  and  8  by  13. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  7%  doz.  pencils  at  9  cents  a  dozen. 

6.  Subtract  2%  from  7. 

7.  If  I  start  with  $27  and  receive  a  payment  of  $23,  and  pay  a  debt  of  $9, 
how  much  will  I  have  left  ? 

8.  What  is  the  quotient  of  1.44  divided  by  .12  ? 

9.  56  is  eight-elevenths  of  what  number  ? 
10.  What  is  seventeen-twentieths  of  100  ? 


FOURTH   GRADE. 

Ten  Credits. 

1.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  greater  number  is  20;  what 
is  the  smaller  ? 

2.  If  I  have  $48  and  pay  out  $  of  it,  how  much  have  I  left  ? 

3.  96  is  twelve-tenths  of  what  number  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  in  370  minutes  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  40  hogs  at  $%%  a  head  ? 

6.  Sj3,;  is  how  many  tenths  ? 

7.  250  fifths  is  equal  to  how  many  whole  ones  ? 

8.  6+7+12+5  -  19-^ what  number  ?   * 

9.  What  is  seven-elevenths  of  99  ? 
10.     What  is  the  sum  of  ><  and  :1i  ? 
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FIFTH   GRADE. 

Ten   Credits. 
Allow  ample  time  for  solution. 

X,    2S  +  7  +  8+10  +  5-8-2=What? 

2.  If  your  mother  send  you  with  $5  to  pay  a  bill  of  $3%,  how  much 
«sltange  should  you  bring  back  ? 

3.  What  is  f  of  42  ? 

4.  What  is  §  of  63  ? 

•a.     How  many  inches  in  11%  feet  ? 

<G.     How  many  dimes  in  12  dollars  and  a  half  ? 

7.  If  a  boy  owed  you  53  marbles,  and  should  pay  you  19  of  them,  how 
many  would  he  still  owe  ? 

8.  In  16%  how  many  halves  ? 

3.     In  50  sevenths  how  many  whole  ones  ? 
.10.     At  24  cents  a  pound  how  much  will  10%  lbs.  of  coffee  cost  ? 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

Ten  Credits. 
Allow  ample  time  for  solution. 

%  Add  13  and  24. 

2.  Take  one-seventh  of  63  from  one-half  of  24. 

3.  5x8  divided  by  4= what  ? 

4.  How  mtich  is  9  times  9  minus  20  ? 

.5.  If  a  boy  owed  you  50  marbles,  and  gave  you  23  of- them,  how  many 
would  he  still  owe  you  ? 

6.  At  11  cents  a  pound,  how  much  will  8  lbs.  of  starch  cost  ? 

7.  If  you  have  50  cents  and  you  buy  a  dozen  oranges  for  35  cents  and  a 
"'Daily  Post"  for  5  cents,  how  much  will  you  have  left  ? 

8.  If  your  father  sends  you  to  the  grocery  with  a  twenty  dollar  piece,  and 
yon  pay  a  bill  of  $17,  and  lose  a  dollar  on  the  way  home,  how  much  money 
will  you  bring  back  '? 

9.  If  a  man  goes  out  with  $100,  and  buys  20  yards  of  cloth  at  $5  a  yard, 
low  much  money  has  he  left  ? 

10.     How  many  quarters  in  12  dollars  ? 
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GKAMMAK 


FIRST   GEADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  (a)     WhatisCa.se?     (2  credits.) 

(b)  Write   a   single  sentence   in   which   each   case   is   represented? 
(2  credits.) 

(c)  What  is  a  complement?     (2  credits.) 

2.  (a)      Write  four  sentences,  each  containing  a  verb  in  a  different  mood 
and  a  different  tense.     Name  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  verb.     (4  credits. ) 

{b)  Name  two  general  classes  of  conjunctions,   with  examples.     (2 
credits.) 

3.  (a)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  six  irregular  •verbs. 
(b)  How  is  the  passive  voice  formed  ? 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  fly  in  the  indicative  and  potential  moods, 
using  as  subject  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural. 

—   5.     What  is  ellipsis  ?     Give  an  example  and  explain. 

6.  "  And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  the  river  and  hill  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  waters  cold 

And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar. 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale 
■  To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me." 

(a)  Case  of  river,  hill  and  shore. 

(b)  What  kind  of  a  word  is  when  ?     (1st  line.) 

(c)  Case  of  day  ? 

(d)  Mood  and  tense  of  list. 

(e)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  do  the  last  three  lines  form  ? 
(/)     What  kind  of  a  word  is  before  ? 

7.     Correct  the  following  sentences. 

Note. — Write  the  sentences  as  given,  underscore  the  incorrect  word  or  the 
error,  and  write  correctly  just  above. 

1.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  were  sold  for  fifty  cents. 

2.  Every  pupil  should  improve  their  opportunities. 

12 
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3.  Speak  slow  and  distinct. 

4.  These  kind  of  men  are  dangerous. 

5.  The  prisoner  wore  a  ■warm,  a  comfortable,  and  a  striped  coat. 

6.  I  left  him  to  bear  this  tidings  to  his  family. 

8.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  following  in  order: 

1.  Noun  in  apposition,     (nominative.) 

2.  Noun  in  apposition,     (objective.) 
•     3.     Predicate  nominative. 

4.  Adverbial  objective. 

5.  Nominative  absolute. 

6.  Indirect  object  of  a  verb. 

9.  Parse  briefly  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  It  is  your  father  who  speaks  to  you. 

2.  Rapidly  athwart  the  sky  sailed  the  storm-clouds. 

3.  Statesmen,  like  Calhoun  and  Clay  are  rare. 

4.  Sugar  tastes  sweet. 

10.     Write  at  least  half  a  page  on  the  subject  of  "The  Telegraph." 

Note  to  Teacher. — Correct  with  reference  to  (1)  spelling,  capitals,  and 
grammar,  (2)  arrangement  of  the  phrases  in  the  sentences,  (3)  arrangement 
of  the  clauses  in  the  complex  sentences. 


SECOND   GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  (a)    What  do  you  understand  by  case  in  grammar  ? 

(b)    Write  three  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  different  cases, 
in  order. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  woman,  Henry,  princess,  thief,  garden, 
gardener. 

3.  (a)    Write  a  sentence  containing  the  possessive  singular  of  who. 
(6)    Write  a  sentence  containing  the.  superlative  degree  of  out. 

4.  (a)  Write  four  sentences  containing  verbs  in  four  different  mOods. 
(4  cr.) 

(b)    Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verbal  noun.    (2  cr.) 

5.  Write  four  important  rules  of  construction.  Give  a  sentence  illustrat- 
ing each  rule,  and  underline  the  illustrating  word  in  each.  (One  credit  for 
each  rule  and  a  half  credit  for  each  sentence.) 
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6.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

Note — Write  each  sentence  as  given,  underline  each  error,  and  write 
the  correct  word  above. 

1.  I  passed  a  woman  and  girl  on  my  way  to  school. 

2.  Those  sort  of  scholars  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

3.  The  banana  tastes  sweetly. 

4.  The  blame  is  their's,  not  mine. 

5.  I  did  not  get  no  dinner  yesterday. 

6.  Speak  plain,  write  careful,  and  spell  correct. 

7.  1.    De.Lesseps,  the  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  born  in  France. 

2.  Sound  the  loud  trumpets  ! 

3.  Henry  George,  who  has  written  a  remarkable  book  called  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 

(a)     Case  of  engineer.     (1  cr.) 

(o)    Mood  and  tense  of  sound.     (1  cr.) 

(c)  Analyze  No.  3.     (3  cr.) 

(d)  Case  of  resident.     (1  cr.) 

8.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences  to  complex: 

1.  I  know  her  to  be  my  friend. 

2.  I  found  the  forest  to  be  dark  and  dreary. 

3.  The  assassin  committed  suicide. 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  find  in  the  third  person,  singular,  indica- 
tive and  potential  moods,  passive  voice. 

10.     "Write  not  less  than  half  a  page  on  Golden  Gate  Park,  giving,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  results  of  your  own  observation. 

Note — Correct  with  regard  to  spelling,  capitals  and  grammar. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Fifty  Cre.lits. 

1.  Write  five  sentences  containing  the  following,  in  order: 

1.  An  abstract  noun. 

2.  A  personal  and  a  relative  pronoun. 

3.  A  limiting  and  a  qualifying  adjective. 

4.  A  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 

5.  A  simple  and  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

2.  {a)  What  is  an  adjective  called,  which  may  by  itself  represent  a  noun? 
Give  an  example.     (3  cr.) 

(b)  What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ?     (2  cr.) 
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3.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  adjective  and  a  predicate 
nominative . 

4.  "Write  a  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  adjective, 

6.  Compare,  ill,   little,   many,   late,    old.     (Where  there  are  two  forms 
give  both.) 

7.  Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  The  future  indicative  of  discover. 

2.  The  past  potential  of  remain. 

3.  The  past  subjunctive  of  see. 

4.  The  present  imperative  of  come . 

5.  The  present  infinitive  of  swim. 

8.  Parse,  brief!}7,  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  O  my  father,  if  I  had  never  left  your  side  ! 

2.  Our  work  being  done,  we  indulged  in  a  little  recreation. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

Note — Write  the  sentences  as  given,  underline  the  errors,  and  write 
the  correct  word  just  above. 

1.  Them  boys  have  n't  never  been  at  the  Park. 

2.  We  could  n't  find  no  ferns,  and  so  we  come  back  home. 

3.  I  should  try  to  be  a  better  boy  if  I  were  him. 

4.  Who  did  you  find  in  the  garret  ? 

5.  Him  and  me  seen  the  lion. 

10.     Write  not  less  than  half  a  page  on  the  subject  of  Ships,  telling  what 
you  have  seen  or  read  about  them. 

Note — Take  off  half  a  credit  for  each   error  in  spelling  or  capitals, 
and  one  credit  for  each  error  in  grammar. 


FOURTH     GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits.) 

1.  Arrange  the   classes  of   words  in  the  following  sentences  in  separate 
columns : 

1.  Between  the  two  hills,  lay  a  quiet  and  beautiful  valley. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  a  word  may  be  placed  out  of  its  nat- 
ural order. 

3.  Chirping  merrily,  the  bird  flew  away. 

4.  I,  who  now  address  you,  am  the  friend  of  your  family. 

2.  What  are  the  elements  of  a  sentence  ? 
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3.  What  is  a  sentence  ?     Give  examples  of  four  kinds  of  sentences. 

4.  Write— 

1.  A  declarative   sentence,  containing   a  transitive  verb,  modified 
by  an  adverb.      (2  credits.) 

2.  An  interrogative  sentence,   containing  two  limiting  adjectives. 
( 1  credit. ) 

3.  A  sentence  with  the  subject  modified  by  an  adjective  phrase.  (3 
credits.) 

5.  Give  examples  of  a  predicate  adjective  and  a  predicate  nominative. 

6.  Write  three  sentences  containing — 

1.  Two  personal  pronouns. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun. 

3.  An  interrogative  pronoun. 

4.  A  proper  adjective. 

7.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ?     Give  an  example. 

8.  Write  two  sentences  in  which  the  subjects  are  modified  by  a  noun  in 
apposition. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  knowd  he  done  it,  for  I  seen  him  do  it. 

2.  Him  and  me  is  friends. 

3.  Them's  good  cows. 

4.  My  father  hain't  got  no  money. 

5.  We  come  to  school  yesterday  at  nine  o'clock. 

10.  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  about  "  The  Elephant." 

Note. — Correct  with  regard   to  errors  in   spelling,   punctuation  and 
grammar. 


FIFTH     GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Arrange  in  columns  all  the  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  welcome  the  illustrious  guest. 

2.  In  the  night,  the  beautiful  stars  shine   brightly,  and  the   quiet 
moon  sails  across  the  heavens. 

2.  Write— 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  limiting  adjective  and  a  descriptive  ad- 
jective.    (2  credits.) 

2.  One  containing  a  proper  noun  and    a  proper  adjective.        (2 
credits.) 

3.  One  containing  an  a.lverb  and  an  intransitive  verb.      (1  credit.) 
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3.  Name — 

1.  Three  prepositions. 

2.  Three  adverbs. 

3.  Three  pronouns. 

4.  A  conjunction. 

4.  Write  one  sentence   containing  a  verb,  a  pronoun,  a  preposition,  an 
adjective  and  an  intransitive  verb. 

5.  Write  ten  ordinary  abbreviations,  with  their  meanings. 

6.  (a)     Write  five  adjectives,  and  change  them  to  ncuns  by  adding  suf- 
fixes. 

(b)     White  five  adjectives,  and  change  to  adverbs. 

7.  (a)     Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  a  steamboat,  and  change  it  to 
an  interrogative  sentence.     (4  credits.) 

(6)     Who  said  I  was  afraid  ? 

What  kind  of  a  word  is  who?     (1  credit.) 

8.  Write  three  separate  sentences  about  paper,  and  join  them  into  a  sin- 
gle sentence. 

9.  (a)     State  four  uses  of  capital  letters,  with  examples  of  each.    (4  cred- 
its.) 

(6)     He  walks  fast.     What  kind  of  a  verb  is  walks?     (1  credit.) 
10.     Write  a  little  composition  about  your  home.     Give  the  location  and 
surroundings  of  your  house,  and  the  number  of  the  rooms,  and  if  you  have 
a  front  yard,  garden,  or  domestic  animals,  tell  all  about  them. 


SIXTH     GRADE.     . 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Arrange  properly,  in  columns,  the  words  in  these  sentences: 

1.  Charles  was  an  honest  boy,  but  his  neighbor,  Jack  Pilfer,  was 
a  thief. 

2.  He  asked  Charles  what  was  in  the  baskets  on  the  horse. 
Take  off  one  credit  for  each  error. 

2.  Supply  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The storm  roared . 

2.  A bear  ran down  the  hill. 

3.  The clouds  gathered  in  the  sky. 

3.  (a)     Write  three  interrogative  sentences  about  some  great  man  you 
have  heard  of. 

(b)     Write  two  sentences  containing  two  different  emotion  words. 
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4.  (a)     "  We  ran  away  quickly."     What  sort  of  words  are  away  and 
quickly? 

(b)  Name  all  the  different  sorts  of  words  you  have  learned. 

5.  (a)     Tell  two  uses  of  capital  letters. 

(&)     Mention  four  different  kinds  of  marks  used  in  punctuation. 

(c)  Ke-write  this  sentence,  correcting  all  the  errors: 

"  Him  and  me  seen  the  performance  at  the  circus,  and  the  clown 
done  some  funny  things." 


GEOGKAPHY. 

FIEST    GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Give  the  names  and  locations  of  the  Zones  and  explain  why  they  are 
thus  located. 

2.  (a)     State  and  explain  the  difference   between   the   climate  of  New 

York  City  and  that  of  San  Francisco.     (3  credits.) 
(b)     What  is  the  area  of  the  Atlantic  ?     (2  credits.) 

3.  (a)     Define  Vertebrates,  and  give  an  example.     (1  credit.) 

(b)  Name  a  ruminant,  a  thick-skinned  animal,  a  sea  mammal.     (3 

credits.) 

(c)  Mention  two  characteristic  animals  of  Arctic  regions.     (1  credit.) 

4.  (a)     Give  the  general  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  average  and  its 

greatest  velocity.     (3  credits.) 
(b)     What  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  Ocean  Currents  ?     (2  credits.) 

5.  (ft)     How  is  the  cold  of  Arctic  Regions  modified  ?     (1  credit.) 

(b)  What  are  Geysers  ?     Name  some  localities  famous  for  Geysers  ? 

(3  credits.) 

(c)  What  governs  the  course  of  rivers?     (1  credit.) 

6.  (a)     Give  the  direction,  length,  source  and  outlet  of  the  Mississippi 

river.     (2  credits.) 

(b)  What  is  the  total  descent  of  the  Niagara  river  from  Lake  Erie  to 

Lake  Ontario  ?     (2  credits.) 

(c)  What  is  a  river  basin  ?     (1  credit. ) 

7.  (a)     Name  and  define  four  classes  of  lakes.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

(2  credits.) 
(b)     Name  and  locate  three  noted  volcanos.     (3  credits.) 
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8.  Locate — 

1.  The  Lake  of  Pitch. 

2.  The  Thousand  Isles. 

3.  Lake  Titicaca. 

4.  The  Faroe  Islands. 

5.  Gape  Lopatka. 

9.  (a)  What  are  Isothermal  lines,  anil  why  do  they  not  correspond  ex- 

actly with  parallels  of  latitude  ?     (2  credits.) 
b)     Name   and  locate   eight   great   commercial  cities  of  the  world. 
(2  credits.) 
(c)     What  and  how  high  is  the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  Globe  ? 
(1  credit.) 
10.     Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  locating  four  important  cities  or 
towns,  four  rivers,  two  lakes,  two  prominent  mountain   peaks,  two  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  two  capes.     (Outline,  one  credit;  each  location,  %  credit.) 

NoTE.-rFor   any   extra   locations,   not   exceeding  twelve,   %    credit  each, 
extra,  may  be  given. 


SECOND    GEADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

1.  Bound   California,    Oregon,    New   York,    Washington  Territory,    San 
Francisco  County. 

2.  Where  is  Mt.  Rainier  ?     Mt.  Baker  ?     Mt.  Washington  ?    Mt.  Popo- 
catepetl ?     Mt.  Shasta  ? 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  Steppes  ?     The  Pampas  ?     The  Llanos  ?     The 
Selvas  ?     The  Deccan  ? 

4.  (a)     Name  and  locate  eight  important  cities  of  the  U.  S.     (2  credits.) 

(b)  Name  and  locate  four  large  cities  of  Europe.     (2  credits.) 

(c)  Name — 

1.  A  large  lake  in  Siberia. 

2.  One  of  the  highest  lakes  in  the  world. 

3.  The  largest  lake  in  Africa . 

4.  The  river  which  separates  Oregon  from  Washington  Ter- 

ritory.    (%  credit  each.) 

5.  (a)     Name  four  leading  exports  of  California.     (2  credits.) 

(fi)     Name  four  important  imports  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  place 
from  which  each  comes.     (2  credits.) 

(c(     Mention  four  mineral  products  of  this  State.     (1  credit.) 
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6.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following  ? 

4.     Hecla.  4.     Sahara. 

2.  Mendocino.  5.     Babelmandeb. 

3.  Lima. 

7.  Name  and  locate  four  great  rivers  in  North  America.  Four  in 
Europe.     Two  in -Asia. 

8.  («)  What  State  lies  directly  west  of  Missouri  ?  What  one  east  of 
Maryland?  What  one  south  of  Minnesota?  What  two  States  lie  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  ?     (4  credits.) 

(6)     Name  and  locate  four  capes  on  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.     (1  credit.) 

9.  (a)  Name  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  Europe,  and 
Asia.     (4  credits.) 

(6)     Mention  two  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  States  of  the 
Union.     (1  credit.) 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California  and  locate  four  important  cities  or 
towns,  four  rivers,  two  mountain  ranges,  two  mountain  peaks,  two  lakes,  and 
two  capes.     (1  credit  for  the  outline  and  %  credit  for  each  location.) 

Note. — For  each  extra  location,  not  exceeding  twelve,  )i  credit  extra  may 
be  given. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits . 


1.  What  is  an  isthmus  ?     A  plateau  ?     An  oasis  ?     An  archipelago  ?     A 
river  system  ? 

2.  Name — 

1.  The  largest  city  in  the  world. 

2.  The  largest  city  in  America. 

3.  The  isthmus  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia. 

4.  The  peninsula  which  lies  east  of  the  Red  Sea. 

5.  A  large  river  of  Africa  flowing  westerly  into  the  Atlantic. 

3.  Locate   Tierra   del   Fuego,   Iceland,    the    Cambodia   River,    Cape   St. 
Roque  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

4.  (a)  What  seven  States  join  the  State  of  Kentucky  ?     (3%  or.) 

(b)  What  two  States  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River?   (1  cr.) 

(c)  In  what  Territory  is  the  great  National  Park  ?     (%  cr.) 

5.  (a)  What  five  States  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?     (2%  cr.) 

(b)  What  five  divisions  of  the  U.  S.  join  Arizona  Territory  ?  (2%  cr.) 

6.  Name  and  locate — 
Six   important  cities  of  the  United  States. 

"     Europe. 

'*     South  America. 

"     Asia. 

"     Africa. 

"    Ooeanioa. 


1. 

Six   iu 

2. 

Four 

3. 

Three 

4. 

Three 

5. 

Two 

6. 

Two 
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7.  Name,  in  order,  the  bodies  of  water  over  which  a  traveler  would  pass 
in  going  from  London  to  Sacramento  City  by  water. 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  dates  in  American  history  noted  ? 

1.  1776.         2.  1783.         3.  1845.         4.  1812.         5.  1861. 

9.  (a)  What  and  where  are  the  Llanos  and  the  Pampas  ? 

(b)  What  mountains  would  you  cross  in  going  from. France  to  Spain  ? 
In  going  from  Italy  to  Switzerland  ? 

(c)  Where  is  the  Adriatic  Sea  ? 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California,  and  locate  two  cities,  two  lakes, 
two  mountain  ranges,  two  mountain  peaks,  two  capes  and  two  bays.  (2 
credits  for  the  map,  and  %  credit  for  each  location.  Allow  %  credit  also  for 
each  extra  location.) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 


1.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  peninsula  ?  an  oasis  ?  an  isthmus  ?  a 
river  basin  ?  a  table  land  or  plateau  ? 

2.  Name  five  of  the  most  noted  capes  of  the  world,  and  tell  into  what 
bodies  of  water  they  project. 

3.  Locate — 

1.  Mt.  Washington. 

2.  Mt.  Chimborazo. 

3.  Mt.  Shasta. 

4.  Mt.  Rainier. 

5.  Mt.  Diablo. 

4.  {a)  Name  five  divisions  of  the  United   States  through  which   a  line 
drawn  due  east  from  S?n  Francisco  would  pass. 

(b)  Name  five  States  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  lying  wholly  east 
of  that  river. 

5.  Name  five  large  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  tell  where  they  empty. 

6.  (a)  Name  and  locate  five  important  sea-ports  of  the  United  States. 
(6)  Five  important  inland  cities  and  the  river  or  lake  upon  which  each 

lies. 

7.  (a)  Mention — 

1.  Four  prominent  exports  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Four  characteristic  animals  of  the  torrid  zone. 

3.  Four  important  imports  of  San  Francisco. 

4.  Four  staple  mineral  products  of  the  State.     (%  cr.  each.) 
(b)     Where  is  Puget  Sound  ?     (1  cr.) 

8.  What  river  separates  New  York  from  Canada  ?  Iowa  from  Nebraska  ? 
Oregon  from  Washington  Territory  ?  Texas  from  Mexico  ?  Arizona  Territory 

rom  Nevada  ? 
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9.     (a)  Where  is  Lake  Ontario  ?  Lake  Tahoe  ?  Lake  Tnlare  ?     (3  cr.) 

(6)  Name  and  locate  four  capital  cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
{2  cr.) 

10.     (a)  Name  seven  counties  bordering  on  the  Bay  of   San   Francisco. 

{W,  cr.) 

(b)  What  are  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  State  ?     (1  cr.) 

(c)  Where  are  the  Farallone  Islands  ?     (%  cr.) 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  What  is  an  oasis  ? 

2.  What  are  the  lines  called  which  run  from  north  to  south  on  maps  ? 
those  which  run  from  east  to  west  ? 

3.  Locate  Cape  Horn,    Strait  of  Magellan,   Cape  Blanco,  Hudson  Bay, 
Aleutian  Islands. 

4.  Name  five  rivers  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  tell  into  what  body  of 
water  one  of  them  flows. 

5.  Name — 

1.  The  group  of  islands  south  east  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  large  island  lying  east  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  The  cape  at  the  southern  point  of  Greenland. 

4.  The  mountains  skirting  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

5.  The  strait  leading  out  of  Baffin  Bay. 

6.  (a)     What  is  the  largest  sea  in  the  world  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  most  eastern  cape  of  Africa  ? 

(d)  Name  and  locate  two  large  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Contiuent 

7.  (a)  Name  four  countries  of  J^orth  America.     (2  credits.) 

(6)     Where   is   Vancouver's   Island  ?     Mackenzie   river  '?     Yucatan  ? 
(3  credits.) 

8.  (a)     To  what  couutry  did  Mexico  once  belong  ? 
(6)     When  did  it  become  independent  ? 

(e)  Who  was  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  ? 

(d)  Where  is  the  most  productive  cod  fishery  in  the  world  ? 

(e)  When  was  America  discovered  by  Columbus  ? 

9.  (a)     What   parallel   of   latitude   bounds   California    on    the    north  ? 

(1  credit.) 
(6)     What  two  large  rivers  drain  the  great  valley  between   the  Sierra 
Nevadas  and  the  Coast  Range  ?     (1  credit.) 
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(c)  Name  five  counties  bordering   on   tha   Bay   of    San   Francisco. 

(2%  credits.) 

(d)  Where  is  Mt.  Rainier  ?     (%  credit.) 
10.      (a)     Where  is  Washington  Territory  ? 

(6)     What  fine  body  of  water  lies  within  its  borders  ? 

(c)  Name  its  most  important  town. 

(d)  What  are  two  important  exports  from  Washington  Territory  ? 

(2  credits.) 


HISTORY 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  Washington's  admin- 
istration.    Name  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  their  official  positions. 

Mention  one  important  event  of  this  administration. 
Who  brought  his  great   financial  genius  to  the  aid  of  the  country  at 
this  time  ? 

2.  In  what  administration  did  the  following  events  take  place  ? 

1.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

2.  Burr's  Conspiracy. 

3.  The  removal  of  funds  from  the  National  Bank. 

4.  Surrender  of   Detroit. 

5.  The  Mexican  War. 

3.  Second  War  with  England.     Dates,  causes  and  results. 

Name  and  describe  one  noted  battle  of  this  war,  giving  locality,  date, 
result,  the  names  of  the  opposing  commanders,  and  the  number  of 
troops  engaged  on  each  side. 

4.  (a)  Which  were  the  first  two  States  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  the  last 
two  ?     Name  two  acquired  by  purchase.     (6  cr.) 

(&)  Who  was  Cartier  ?     Stonewall  Jackson  ?     Perry  ?     Eli  Whitney  ? 
(4  cr.) 

5.  (a)  Mention  five  great  inventions  of  the  last  century,  with  the-  names 
of  the  inventors.     (5  cr.) 

(6)  Give  a  brief  account  of  General  Sherman's  active  services  during 
the  Civil  War.     (5  cr.) 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  either  of  the  following: 

1.  Morgan's  raid. 

2.  Surrender  of  Detroit. 

3.  Lee's  Surrender. 

4.  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  De  Soto's  last  expedition. 

2.  (a)   What  kind  of  Government  had  New  York  ?     Pennsylvania?  Mas- 
sachusetts ?     Maryland  ?     (8  cr.) 

(b)  Name  four  noted  Indian  Chiefs,  and  tell  where  each  lived.    (2  cr.) 

3.  French  and  Indian  War.     Causes,  duration,  results. 

Name  two  generals  on  each  side,  and  give  a  short  description  of  one 
important  action. 

4.  Revolutionary  War.     Causes,  duration,  results. 

Name  four  noted  generals  on  each  side.     Describe  the  battle  of  Bunker 

Hill. 
What  part  did  Robert  Morris  take  in  this  war  ? 

5.  For  what  was  Benjamin  Franklin  noted  ? 

G.     Give  ten   prominent   dates  of  American  History,  and   the    events  for 
which  they  are  noted. 


SPELLING 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Sixty  Credits. 

Note.— From  the  sum  of  the  credits  obtained  on  this  paper  nmst  be  de- 
ducted one  credit  for  every  four  words  mis-spelled  in  all  the  other  examina- 
tion papers  of  this  grade. 

1.     Fifty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 


1. 

Testimony, 

18. 

Precipice, 

35. 

Phantasms, 

2. 

Eminence, 

19. 

Desperate, 

36. 

Barrier, 

3. 

Delicacy, 

20. 

Despair, 

37. 

Monotony, 

4. 

Infinite, 

21. 

Syren, 

,    38. 

Buoyancy, 

5. 

Verbose, 

22. 

Insidious, 

39. 

Dexterous, 

6. 

Especially, 

23. 

Rivet, 

40. 

Recogni/e, 

7. 

Apothecary, 

24. 

Absence, 

41. 

Deference, 

8. 

Delirium, 

25. 

Opposite, 

42. 

Civilized, 

9. 

Advert 

'21  i. 

Incident, 

43. 

Sedgy, 

10. 

Hesitate, 

27. 

Precarious, 

44. 

Untamable, 

11. 

Decrepit, 

28. 

Audi' 

45. 

1  M-< 

\-2. 

,  Privil 

29, 

Vicissitude, 

46. 

Subterranean, 

L3. 

Received. 

30, 

,  Revt 

47, 

Procession, 

11. 

Hereditary, 

31. 

Delicious, 

48. 

Allegory, 

16. 

Circuit, 

32. 

Grampus, 

49. 

Irresistible, 

i»;. 

Patrician, 

83. 

Ravei 

50. 

[nsensible. 

17. 

Conference, 

34. 

Porpoi 

(25  ere  lij 
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2.  Spell  the  plurals  of — 

1.  Radius,  4.  Genius,   (both  plurals) 

2.  Memorandum,  5.  Axis. 

3.  Stratum,  (5  cr.) 

3.  Give  ten  Latin  prefixes  with  their  meanings,  and  one  example  of  the 
use  of  each.     (5  cr.) 

4.  Write  sentences  or  phrases  illustrating  the  correct  use  of — 

4.  Sail  and  Sale, 

5.  Stair  and  Stare. 
(5  cr.) 

: 

4.  Accumulation, 

5.  Supinely. 
(5  cr.) 

6.  Nauseous,    - 

7.  Supervise, 

8.  Mortgage, 

9.  Dessert,    ~ 
10.  Sergeant.  (10  cr.) 

7.     Give  ten  Latin  words,  with  their  meanings,  from  which  common  Eng- 
lish words  are  derived.     (5  cr.) 


1. 

Sight  and  Site, 

2. 

Ceil  and  Seal, 

3. 

Isle  and  Aisle, 

Define — 

1. 

Subjugation, 

2 

Martial, 

3 

Syren, 

Ten  words,  one  credit  each. 

1. 

Fusileer,  - 

2. 

Keservoir, 

3. 

Victuals, 

4. 

Lieutenant, 

5. 

Luscious, 

SECOND     GEADE. 


Sixty  Credits. 


Note. — From  the  sum  of  the  credits  obtained  on  this  paper,  must  be  de- 
ducted one  credit  for  every  four  words  mis-spelled  in  all  the  other  examina- 
tion papers  of  this  grade. 

1.     Fifty  words,  one-half  credit  each: 


1.  Occasion, 

2.  Fortitude, 

3.  Disaster, 

4.  Tendrils, 

5.  Solace, 

6.  Retrieve, 

7.  Dependence, 

8.  Trivial, 


18.  Pursuit, 

19.  Havoc, 

20.  Impediment, 

21.  Meager, 

22.  Majestic, 

23.  Independence, 

24.  Interest, 

25.  Scrutinize, 


35.  Decanter, 

36.  Tongue, 

37.  Business, 

38.  Anguish, 

39.  Monopolize, 

40.  Deliverance, 

41.  Squalid, 

42.  Certainty, 
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9.  Prosperous, 

26.  Engineer, 

43. 

Element, 

10.  Foliage, 

27.  Obstacle, 

44. 

Tranquil, 

11.  Family, 

28.  Experiment, 

45. 

Desolate, 

12.  Subsistence, 

29.  Manifold, 

46. 

Comparative, 

13.  Monarch, 

30.  Populace, 

47. 

Receptacle, 

14.  Mansion, 

31.  Cinder, 

48. 

Sensible, 

15.  Inhabitant, 

32.  Intimacy, 

49. 

Assistance, 

16.  Decisive, 

33.  Rubicund, 

50. 

Piercing. 

17.  Conscious, 

34.  Miniature, 

(25  credits.) 

2.     Define— 

1.  Colossal, 

5.  Pauper, 

9. 

Reservoir, 

2.  Municipality, 

6.  Rubicund, 

10. 

Friction. 

3.  Monopolize, 

7.  Scrutinizes, 

4.  Cognac, 

8.  Ponderous, 

(10  credits.) 

3.     Twenty  words, 

one-half  credit  each : 

1.  Primitive, 

8.  Cement, 

15. 

Peaceably, 

2.  Admittance, 

9.  Algebra, 

16. 

Wriggle, 

3.  Chisel, 

10.  Cipher, 

17. 

Burnish, 

4.  Tassel, 

11.  Digit, 

18. 

Surfeit, 

5.  Gravel, 

12.  Latitude, 

19. 

Indicative, 

6.  Hawser, 

13.  Pinafore, 

20. 

Cochineal. 

7.  Surcingle, 

14.  Sauciness, 

(10  credits.) 

4.     Define — 

1.  Confluence, 

5.  Diary, 

9. 

Hippodrome, 

2.  Aquatic, 

6.  Octavo, 

10. 

Farrier. 

3.  Irrigate, 

7.  Equine, 

4.  Hydrometer, 

8.  Cavalcade, 

(10  credits.) 

5.     Explain  the  origin  of — 

1.  Currants, 

3.  Gasconade, 

5. 

Volcano. 

2.  Calico, 

4.  Laconic, 

(5  credits.) 

THIRD     GRADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 

Note.— From  the  sum  of  the  credits  obtained  on  this  paper,  must  be  de- 
ducted one  credit  for  every  four  words  mis-spelled  in  all  the  other  examina- 
tion papers  of  this  grade. 

1.     Fifty  words,  one-half  credit  each: 

1.  Intricacy,  18.   Dissipate,  35.  Succor, 

2.  Aspen,  19.  Puny,  36.  Granaries, 

3.  Revelry,  20.   Sympathy,  37.  Famine, 
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42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


4.  Vigorous,  21.  Pilgrimage, 

5.  Infinite,  22.  Prattle, 

6.  Intellect,  23.  Mansion, 

7.  Verge,  24.  Desolate, 

8.  Receive,  25.  Anxiety, 

9.  Harmony,  26.  Orphan, 

10.  Original,  27.  Promise, 

11.  Ivory,  28.  Console, 

12.  Brilliant,  ,         29.   Residence, 

13.  Pleasant,  30.  Surprise, 

14.  Vanities,  31.  Completely, 

15.  Family,  32.  Annals, 

16.  Secretly,  33.  Eloquence, 

17.  Fagot,  34.   Canopy, 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  ten  underlined  words  in  the  preceding  list. 
(10  credits.) 

3.  Twenty  words,  one-half  credit  each: 

1.  Gorgeous,  8.  Typhoid, 

2.  Elephant,  9.  Japanese, 

3.  Palace,  10.  Alleghany, 

4.  Celery,  11.  Grammar, 

5.  Nuisance,  12.  Medicine, 

6.  Canoe,  13.  Diamond, 

7.  Geyser,  14.   Cyclone, 

4.  Write  sentences  using  properly  ihe  following  words: 

1.  Hire  and  Higher.  3.   Ore  and  Oar.  5.  Hair  and  Hare. 

2.  Capital  and  Capitol.     4.  You  and  Yew.  (5  credits.) 


38.  Countenance, 

39.  Despairing, 

40.  Succeeded, 

41.  Piercing, 
Abundant, 
Subsistence, 
Peasant, 
Benevolence, 

46.  Deceive, 

47.  Gratitude, 

48.  Angel, 

49.  Neighbor, 

50.  Architect. 

(25  credits.) 


15. 

Conceit, 

16. 

Compare, 

17. 

Cochineal, 

18. 

Isthmus, 

19. 

Sardines, 

20. 

Prairie. 

(10  Credits.) 

FOUETH  GEADE. 


Fifty  Credits . 


Note. — From   the  credits   obtained  on  this  paper  deduct  one  credit  for 

every  four  mis-spelled  words  on  the  other  papers  of  this  grade. 

1.     Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Ancient,                        15.  Docile,  28.  Monitor, 

2.  Missionary,                   16.  Venerable,  29.  Theme, 

3.  Character,                     17.  Gallantly,  30.    Unconscious, 

4.  Famine,                         18.  Animal,  31.  Oracle, 

5.  Stanza,                         19.  Species,  32.  Sheaf, 
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6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

2 
(10 

3 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

4 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Utterance, 
Vagrant, 
Egyptian, 
Descendants, 
Conquerors, 
Eminence, 
Compassion, 
Examine, 
Generous, 


20.  Frolics, 

21.  Rugged, 

22.  Gazelle, 

23.  Circuit, 
Opposite, 
Mirthful, 
Affectionate, 
Vesture, 


33.  Sufficient, 

34.  Delicate, 

35.  Scarce, 

36.  Supremacy, 

37.  Carcass, 

38.  Sullen, 

39.  Ornament, 

40.  Principally. 

(20  cr.) 


,     Tell  the  meanings  of  the  ten  underlined  words  in  the  preceding  list, 
cr.) 

,     Twenty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 


Cincinnati, 

Ostrich, 

Mattress, 

Receipt, 

Deceive, 

Believe, 

Receive, 


8.  Sirloin, 

9.  Sausage, 

10.  Scissors, 

11.  Michigan, 

12.  Leopard, 

13.  Geyser, 

14.  Icicle, 


15.  Syntax, 

16.  Asparagus, 

17.  Leisure, 

18.  Purchase, 

19.  Catarrh, 

20.  Satchel. 


(10  cr.) 


.     Write  out,  in  full,  the  words  corresponding  to  these  abbreviations : 

Bal.  5.  Del.  8.  C.  O.  D. 

Cur.  6.  La.  9.  M.  D. 

Art.  7.  Fla,  10.  B.  C. 

Do.  (10  cr.) 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

Note. — From  the  sum  of  the  credits  obtained  on  this  paper,  must  be  de- 
ducted one  credit  for  every  four  words  mis-spelled  in  all  the  other  examina- 
tion papers  of  this  grade. 

1.     Forty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Toilet.                           14.  Egypt.  27.  Colony. 

2.  Animal.                         15.  Incredible.  28.  Precisely. 

3.  Present.                         16.  Leisurdy.  29.  Politician. 

4.  Mischief.                       17.  Chagrin.  30.  Obedie>d. 

5.  Daughter.                     18.  Confident.  31.  Assistance. 

6.  Handsome.                   19.  Tortoise.        ,  32.  Dignity. 

7.  Seizing.                        20.  Secure.  33.  Balloon. 
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8. 

Surprised. 

21.  Indolent. 

34. 

Perseverance . 

9. 

Applause. 

22.  Navigable. 

35. 

Prepared. 

10. 

Dispose. 

23.  Comical. 

36. 

Promised. 

11. 

1<  amine. 

24.  Commercial. 

37. 

Proceeding. 

12. 

Chariot. 

25.  Fertile. 

38. 

Pitiful. 

13. 

Company. 

26.  Carriage. 

39. 

Vigilant. 

(20  credits.) 

40. 

Forfeited. 

2.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  preceding  list. 

(10  credits.) 

3.  Twenty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 


[1.  Pence.  7.  Salad. 

2.  Alice.  8.  Acid. 

3.  Manger.  9.  February. 

4.  Heinous.  10.  Chemise. 

5.  Cupola.  11.  Stalwart. 

6.  Absence.  12.  Cornice. 
19.  Grievous.  20.  Poultice. 

4.     "Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words: 

1.  There  and  Their.  4.  Ore  and  O'er. 

2.  Hear  and  Here.  5.  Pair  and  Pare. 

3.  To  and  Too.  (10  credits.) 


13.  Milliner. 

14.  Sycamore. 

15.  Conceit. 

16.  Lettuce. 

17.  Ermine. 

18.  Surgeon. 
(10  credits.) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 

Note. — All  credits  lost  by  the  pupil  for  mis- 
in  this  examination  must  be  deducted  from  the 


spelled  words  in  other  papers 
sum  of  credits  on  this  paper. 


1.     Forty  words, 

one-half 

credit  each. 

1.  Thief, 

15. 

Presence, 

28. 

Company, 

2.  Oranges, 

16. 

Saucers, 

29. 

Pencil, 

3.  Search, 

17. 

Thirsty, 

30. 

Family, 

4.  Chalk, 

18. 

Believe, 

31. 

Cousin, 

5.  Scene, 

19. 

People, 

32. 

Juicy, 

6.  Viewed, 

20. 

Distance, 

33. 

Dozen, 

7.  Anxious, 

21. 

Woman, 

34. 

Peaches, 

8.  Wreck, 

22. 

Fleeces, 

35. 

Saucy, 

9.  Secret, 

23. 

Tongue, 

36. 

Vinegar, 

10.  Prayer, 

24. 

Furnace, 

37. 

Furious, 

11.  Reptile, 

25. 

Source, 

38. 

Cedar, 

12.  Purpose, 

26. 

Weather, 

39. 

Liar, 

13.  Surprise, 

27. 

Autumn, 

40. 

Captain. 

14.  Naughty, 

(20  cr.) 
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15. 

Leisure, 

16. 

Almost, 

17. 

Business, 

18. 

Biscuit, 

19. 

Excellent, 

20. 

Decimal. 

2.  Twenty  words,  one-half  credit  each. 

1.  Preferred,  8.  Patient, 

2.  Mattress,  9.  Poultry, 

3.  Coverlet,  10.  Soldier, 

4.  Minute,  11.  Mortar, 

5.  Yesterday,  12.  Services, 

6.  Conceal,  13.  Sincere, 

7.  Deceit,  14.  Seize, 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  these  abbreviations. 

1.  Esq. 

2.  Jr. 

3.  No. 

4.  Co. 

5.  U.  S. 

4.  Tell  what  these  words  mean. 

1.  Golden, 

2.  Brighten, 

3.  Teamster. 


5.     Write  sentences  using  the  following  words  properly: 

1.  Beat  and  beet. 

2.  Bow  and  bough. 

3.  To  and  two. 

4.  Red  and  read. 

5.  Pair  and  pare.     (5  cr.) 


(10  cr.) 


6. 

Sup't. 

7. 

Prof. 

8. 

P.  S. 

9. 

N.  B. 

10. 

Hon. 

4. 

Cemetery, 

5. 

Granary . 

(10  cr.) 


(5  cr.) 


FRENCH 


FIRST   GRADE. 


Reading. 


Fifty  Credits. 


(10  credits.) 


1.  Write  the  present  tense,  Incl.  mood,  of  vouloir,  ecrire. 

2.  Write  the  preterite  of  conduire,  croire,  dire. 

3.  Write  the  future  of  aller,  envoyer,  venir. 

4.  Write  the  participles,  present  and  past,  of  faire,  offrir,  vaincre. 

5.  Translate:     The  boy  must  work.     You  will  easily  find  it.     Whose  book 
is  this  1     I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock.     I  bought  it  cheap.     Come  immediately. 
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6.  Give  the  French  for:  The  fourteenth  of  May.  My  pencil  and  his. 
What  I  say  is  true.  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Do  not  bring  it  to  him.  The 
best  scholar  of  this  class. 

7.  Give  three  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  feminine  of  adjectives,  and 
three  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns. 

8.  Translate:  I  have  found  the  ring  which  my  cousin  had  lost,  and  I  shall 
send  it  to  her. 

9.  Translate:     Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 

10.  Translate:     Formerly  we  lived  in  the  country,  but  for  several  years  we 
have  lived  in  Geneva. 

(10  questions,  3  credits  each.) 

11.  Dictate  Eeader  No.  59,  first  paragraph.  (5  credits.) 

12.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.  (5  credits.) 


SECOND    GKADE. 

(Fifty  Credits.) 
Eeading.  (10  credits.) 

1.  Write  the  present  tense  of  aller,  bouillir,  vivre. 

2.  Write  the  imperfect  tense  of  rire,  suivre,  recevoir. 

3.  Write  the  future  tense  of  aimer,  partir,  dire. 

4.  Give  the  French  for:     We  must  go  out.     I  am   going  away.     Why   do 
you  follow  me  ? 

5.  Translate:     I  believe  it  is  one  o'clock.     I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again. 
Have  you  had  much  pleasure  in  the  country  ? 

6.  Form  the  plural  of  le  travail,  le  genou,  la  voix,  l'ceil,  l'animal,  le   bat. 

7.  Form  the  feminine  of  heureux,  actif,  pareil,  doux,  frais,  grec. 

8.  Translate:     Vous  avez  de  l'argent  et  du  bien,  mais  je  voudrais  que  vous 
eussiez  aussi  de  la  modestie  et  des  connaissances. 

9.  Translate:     Where  did  you  go  this  morning,  when  I  met  you  ? 

10.  Translate:     One  must  not  live  to  eat,  but  one  must  eat  to  live. 

(10  questions,  3  credits  each.) 

11.  Dictate  Eeader  No.  10,  first  paragraph.  (5  credits.) 

12.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.  (5  credits.) 


THIED  GEADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 
Eeading.  (10  credits.) 

1.  Write  the  present  tense  of  voir,  dormir,  tenir. 

2.  Write  the  imperfect  tense  of  pouvoir,  partir,  venir. 

3.  Write  the  future  tense  of  sentir,  servir,  boire. 
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4.  Give  the  French  for:  A  month  ago.     What  have  yon  there  ?     I  must 
have  some  money.     I  have  sore  eyes.     Once  more. 

5.  Translate:  Voulez-vous  que  j'apporte  de  la  lumiere,  ou  est-ce  que  vous 
y  voyez  encore  ? 

6.  Translate:  Cesar,  dit-on.  savait  par  cceur  les  noms  de  tous  ses  soldats- 

7.  Translate:  Vous  avez  fait  une  grande  faute,  vous  en  repentirez  un  jour- 

8.  Translate:  Had  you  the  kindness  to  lend  me  this  book  ? 

9.  Translate:  Look  at  that  workman  who  is  on  the  roof  of  our  house. 

10.  Translate:  We  should  read  oftener,  if  we  had  more  time. 

(10  questions,  3  credits  each.) 

11.  Dictate  Header  No.  41,  first  paragraph.  (5  credits.) 

12.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.  •  (5  credits.) 


FOURTH  GEADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 
Reading .  (10  credits . ) 

1.  Write  the  present  tense  of  parler. 

2.  Write  the  imperfect  tense  of  vendre. 

3.  Write  the  future  tense  of  finir. 

4.  Give  the  French  for:  I  should  be  mistaken.     He  ate.     We  place.     She 
called.     I  shall  sell.     You  will  have. 

5.  Give   the  English  for:    Nous  lavons-nous  ?     II  m'en  donne.     J'aurai 
place;  il  appellerait;  il  se  tromperait;  nous  serions. 

6.  Give  the  plural  of:  La  brebfs;  le  cheveu;  le  general. 
Give  the  feminine  of  vertueux,  vieux,  sec. 

7.  Translate:    Nous  aurions  choisi  ces  bas-ci,  s'ils  etaient  un  peu  plus 
longs. 

8.  Translate:  Mes  freres  descendaient  lorsque  vous  parliez  avecmon  oncle. 

9.  Translate:  These  young  ladies  have  an  uncle  who  is  very  rich;    he  has 
bought  this  large  castle  and  all  these  gardens. 

10.  Translate:    The  virtuous  man  is  always  happy;  but  he  who  is  wicked 
is  unhappy. 

(10  questions,  3  credits  each. ) 

11.  Dictate,  Reader  No.  18,  paragraphs  1  and  2.  c5  credits.) 

12.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.  (5  credits.) 


FIFTH   GRADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 
Reading.  (10  credits.) 

1.  Give  the  French  for:     14,  72,  93,  634,  the  twelfth,  the  forty-eighth. 

2.  Write  the  days  of  the  week  in  French. 
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3.  Write  the  names  of  the  months  in  French. 

4.  Give  the  French  for:     Here  is  my  brother.     There  are  my  sisters.     We 
have  many  books. 

5.  Give  the  French  for:     The  birds.     The  stockings.     The  pepper.     The 
bottle.     The  meadow.     The  week. 

6.  Give  the  French  for:     America,  William,  Francis,  John,  London,  Brus- 
sels. 

7.  Give  the  French  for :     My  mother  has  a  little  pen.     We  have  a  good 
brother.     I  have  bought  a  book. 

8.  Give  the  French  for:     Where  have  you  found  my  hat  ?     This  flower  is 
for  my  uncle,     This  mother  has  lost  her  son. 

9.  Translate:     As-tu  regu  ce  cadeau  de  ton  frere  ? 

J'ai  prete  mon  canif  a,  ton  frere. 
Cet  enfant  est  encore  jeune. 

10.  Translate:     Cet  homme  est  notre  jardinier. 

Ton  pere  est  plus  petit  que  le  mien . 
Les  nlles  de  notre  voisin  sont  toujours  contentes.  . 
(10  questions,  3  credits  each.) 

11.  Dictate:  Tes  freres  ont  achete  deux  chiens  qui  sont  tres  fideles.  J'  ai 
regu  de  mon  pere  quatre  pommes  et  six  poires.  Ma  soeur  a  donne  tout  son 
argent  a  l'enfant  de  cette  femme.  ^5  credits.) 

12.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.  (5  credits.) 


SIXTH   GEADE. 


Fifty  Credits . 
Eeading.  (10  credits.) 

1.  Give  the  French  for:  Their  book.  My  pocket-handkerchief .  The  best 
hat.     The  lesson.     He  is  idle.  (5  credits.) 

2.  Put  into  French:  Have  you  not?  Is  he  not?  We  are  not.  They 
have  not  been.  (5  credits.) 

3.  Give  the  French  for:  To-day.  The  glove.  The  shoemaker.  The 
first.  A  pound.  The  ham.  I  am  hungry.  The  soup.  Difficult.  The 
school.      .  (5  credits.) 

4.  Translate:     I  have  seen  fifteen  children  in  our  garden. 

My  aunt  has  a  horse  and  two  dogs. 
Mary  is  more  contented  than  Louisa. 
The  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth. 

My  sisters  have  gathered  these  apples   and  these  pears  in 
our  garden.  (15  credits.) 

(5  sentences,  3  credits  each.) 
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5.     Dictate  these  20  words: 
%  for  the  meaning  in  English.) 

Un  parapluie, 

le  cahier, 

les  enfants, 

monsieur, 

le  canif, 

malade, 

oublie, , 

le  fruit, 

le  troisieme, 

trouve, 


{%  credit  each,-^  for  correct  spelling  and 

le  jardinier, 

la  chaise, 

encore, 

le  chapeau, 

Jacques, 

pauvre, 

heureux, 

le  cordonnier, 

pardon, 

achete.  (10  credits.) 


GERMAN . 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Fifty  Credits. 


Allow  5  credits  for  reading,  and  5  credits  for  specimens  of  German  writ- 
ing. 

(8  questions,  5  credits  each.) 

1.  Use  the  prepositions  mit,  urn,  fiber,  nuijvenb,  IdttgS,  auf,  oljne,  311,  in 
short  sentences,  showing  whieh  cases  they  govern. 

2.  State  how  the  passive  voice  of  German  verbs  is  formed,  and  change  to 
passive  construction: 

$omg  SDtutos  beljanbelte  S)abalu«  frcmiblid). 
3d)  ijatte  ben  Steuermanrt  gnucdt. 
Change  to  active  construction: 

SBtr  uuirbcn  turn  ben  9tattbern  angegriffen. 

Xk  £firten  [tub  uou  ben  SKuffen  gejdjlagen  ruorben. 

3.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural  : 

®cr  olte  ©teuertnatin.    Stores  SBaffer. 
3i)vc  Ijerrttdje  garbe. 
4.     Give   the   principal  parts   of    bin\1)mjnt,  attSgrabett,  begrabeit,  fbititeit, 
imdjaljiucn,  berufen,  tmffeti,  berbrhtgen. 

5.  State  bow  the  the  past  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  strong  or  ancient 
verbs  is  formed,  and  give  the  past  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  of  Ijoffen, 
fdjrcibcn,  nutiuovtcu,  ucrlicrcn. 
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6.  Translate  into  German: 

The  conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  marched  to  London,  but 

its  gates  were  closed. 
May  the  sun  in  his  course  visit  no  land  more  free,  more  happy  than 

this,  our  country  ! 
I  saw  the  sparrow  building  its  nest,  the  red  breast  feeding  its  young, 

and  the  little  bee  sucking  honey  from  every  flower. 
Father,  these  people  are  scoffing  at  us,  doubtless  because  we  wear  hats 

with  broad  brims  like  Quakers. 
Nine  persons  trusted  their  lives  to  the  boat  and  arrived  safely  at  the 

lighthouse. 

7.  Dictate  Reader,  page  123,  paragraph  3,  from  35a3  gafyrjeitg  3uf^auer« 

8.  Translate  the  above  into  English. 

Note. — One-quarter   credit   off  for   every  mistake  in   questions   six   and 
seven. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

i 
.     Fifty  Credits. 

Allow  5  credits  for  reading,  and  5  for  a  specimen  of  German  writing. 
(10  credits.) 

1.  How  do  you  form  the  past  participle  of  weak  verbs  ?  of  strong  verbs  ? 
of  verbs  with  inseparable  prefixes  ?  of  compound  verbs  ?  Giue  an  example 
of  each. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of:  befall,  faun,  burfte,  Itefj,  ftelleu,  gefunben, 
fotmte,  fenben.  (4  credits.) 

3.  How  is  the  passive  voice  formed,  and  what  verbs  can  have  a  passive? 
"When  is  b  a  b  e  tt ,  and  when  s  e  t  n  used  in  conjugation  ?         (3  credits.) 

4.  Give  the  class  and  case  of  all  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences : 
®er,  ttdcher  fetn  Sanb  bebaut,  foil  mit  23rob  gefiitttgt  roerbett.  2Ba§  ttrirb  mir  ge- 
fdjefyen?  (5  credits.) 

5.  Synopsis  of  „faEen",  3d  person  sing,  active,  Indicative. 

"  „fd)lagcn",  2d  person  sing,  active,  Indicative. 

(_3  credits.) 

6.  Translate : 

Our  home  shall  be  a  home  to  the  poor  soldier,  till  his  wound  shall  be 

healed. 
"We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors. 
Those  who  have  something  must  aid  those  who  have  nothing. 
Leaves  are  so  common  that  we  do  not  notice  how  beautiful  they  are. 
The  dog  is  truly  the  friend  of  man;  to  his  master  he  ever  remains 

faithful.     (5  credits.) 
Note. — One-quarter  credit  off  for  every  misspelled  word. 
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7.  Decline:    ©in  tuilbcs  Z'qicv.     Die  gro^c  Derfe.    3nnger  Surfdje. 

8.  Dictate.   Lesson  43.    -Jgeilung  bcr  (Srbe.    Paragraph  3.    Der  rotlie  SDcann 
—  gcfudjt.  m  (5  credits.) 

Note. — One-quarter  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelled  word. 

9.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English. 


THIKD  GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

Allow  5  credits  for  reading,  and  5  for  a  specimen  of  German  writing.  (10 
credits.) 

1.  Decline:  Dtefe-3  franfe  $inb.    (Sin  treuer  greunb.    Duntlev  28alb. 

(5  credits.) 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of :  9?ef)men,  gebcn,  fprei)cn,  bringen,  fcljcn, 
lQ|fen.  (3  credits.) 

3.  Give  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  nouns,  with  the  proper 
definite  article:  (Sang,  §err,  greunbin,  Dorf,  SBalb,  iDtetott,  §aut,  £>trt,  SReji, 
©Ia«.  (5  credits.) 

4.  Give  the  present  tense,  indicative  nouns  of  ftcrbcu,  fallen,  lefen. 

(3  credits.) 

5.  Compare:  SBtel,  lang,  fanft,  gut,  l)od),  niifclid).  (3  credits.) 

6.  Give  the  German  for:  To  you,  her,  them,  of  you,  to  them,  of  it,  of 
thee,  to  her.  (2  credits.) 

7.  Translate: 

Many  years  ago,  a  woman  left  her  little  child  in  the  garden;  an  eagle 

flew  down  from  a  high  rock  and  bore  the  child  away. 
Many  children  eat  much   and   very  fast  at  table,  and  that  is  a  very 

bad  habit. 
When  iron  is  melted  and  poured  into  molds,  it  is  called  cast  iron. 
George,  do  you  know  who  killed  the  little  cherry  tree  yonder  in  the 

garden  ? 
At  night,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  the  air  is  cool  but  the  earth 

is  warm.     (9  credits.) 
Notk. — One-quarter  credit  off  for  every  mistake. 

8.  Dictate  Lesson  67,  paragraphs.     (5  credits.) 

Note. — One-quarter  credit  off  for  every  misspelled  word. 

9.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English.     (5  credits.) 
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FOUETH     GEADE. 
Fifty  Credits. 

Allow  5  credits  for  reading,  and  5  for  a  specimen  of  German  writing.     10  Cr. 

1.  Express  this   sentence:   ®er  maun  jdjretbt  in  the   principal  tenses. 
Translate:     "  This  boy  works  always,"  and  give  the  principal  tenses. 

2.  Give  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  nouns,   with  the   proper 
definite  article:    Sperling,  3eit,  £anb)d)uf),  SBergroerf,  9celfe. 

3.  Give  the  synopsis  of  fetn,  second  person  singular. 
Give  the  synopsis  of  roerben,   first  person  plural. 

4.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural:  ®er  $nabe,   ba§  £>au§,  eine  j£f)iir. 

5.  Compare:    hod),  frf)on,  tjungrig,  gut. 

6.  Translate: 

What  can  a  man  be  without  knowledge  and  virtue  ? 

Charles  is  very  obedient;  he  is  loved  by  his  uncle  and  aunt. 

I  shall  probably  not  be  allowed  to  buy  this  book. 

The  general  rode  a  beautiful  horse  and  commanded  the  attack  in 

person. 
Our  neighbor  offered  me  money  for  my  doves,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 

sell  them. 

7.  Dictate  Lesson  6,  paragraph  2. 

Note. — One-quarter  credit  off  for  every  mistake. 

8.  Translate  the  dictation  into  English. 

8  questions,  5  credits  each. 


FIFTH   GEADE. 


1.  German  reading.     (5  credits.) 

2.  Specimen  of  writing.      (5  credits.) 

3.  What  parts  of   speech  are  the  words  of   this   sentence:    ®er   §Ut   ber 
9)?utter  tft  fd)on.  (5  credits.) 

4.  Give  the  singular  and  plural   of  these  nouns,  with  the  definite  article. 
better,  23anf,  tartoffel,  $ trd)e,  iflad)bar,  §elD,  2flabd)en,  23ud).        (8  credits.) 

5.  Conjugate  in  German  and  English: 

3d)  bin  getnefen. 
3d)  ftierbe  leben. 
3d)  Ijabe  gerebet. 
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Translate : 

Where  do  these  gentlemen  live  ? 
The  penknife  of  your  brother  is  very  good. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  son  ? 
This  garden  belongs  to  my  uncle. 

A  soldier's  life  is  very  troublesome.  (5  credits.) 

Dictate: 

gran}  unb  (Scorg  pftiicfeu  Grbbeeren. 
2Reine  ftinber  [tub  in  ber  @d)ule. 
3)te  £cl)rer  Icljren  bte  @d)iiler. 
3cne  staler  moljnen  in  2Baff)ington. 
2>te  2)tagb  putjt  bte  defter  unb  Soffel. 
X'xe  Siai)  ift  ein  ©augetljicr ;  iljre  Tl tld)  ift  fujj  unb  nafyrhaft. 
Translate  this  dictation  into  English.     (5  credits.) 


SIXTH   GRADE. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

German  reading.     (10  credits.) 
Specimens  of  writing.     (10  credits.) 
Give  German  for: 

The  father. 

Oar  cat. 

The  mother. 

Our  horse. 

The  child. 
A  man. 

Thy  pen. 
Your  friend. 

A  castle. 

Your  book. 

A  flower. 

This  garden. 

My  uncle. 
My  aunt. 

This  city. 
This  village. 

My  house. 
Our  dog. 

John. 
Emily. 

(10  credits.) 

Translate: 

Are  we  rich  or  poor  ? 

Is  your  nephew  diligent  ? 

Are  you  not  contented,  Charles  ? 

I  am  not  sick,  I  am  quite  well. 

Our  teacher  is  very  kind  ? 

My  friend  studies  day  and  night. 

We  do  not  learn  French,  we  learn  German. 

That  flower  blooms. 

This  animal  is  large. 

Charles  and  his  sister  Mary  live  in  Philadelphia. 


(20  credits.) 
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BOYS'     HIGH     SCHOOL. 


SENIOE    CLASS. 


If   the   radius   of   a   circle  be  divided  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio;  the 
greater  segment  will  be  equal  to  one  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  decagon. 

II. 

If  a  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  two  straight  lines  at  their  point  of  in- 
tersection, it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  those  lines. 

III. 

Any  triangular  prism  may  be  divided    into   three   triangular   pyramids, 
equal  to  one  another  in  volume. 

IV. 

Define  apothem;  diedral  angle;  right  pyramid;  prisiu ;  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  w. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Time — Two  Hours. 

1.  What  is  an  element  ?  "Why  do  we  think  that  certain  substances  are 
elements?  What  is  the  difference  between  "mechanical  mixture"  and 
"chemical  union?"     Give  examples. 

2.  State  two  ways  of  obtaining  oxygen.  What  is  its  most  important 
quality  ?  Name  its  principal  characteristics;  show  where  it  exists  in  nature, 
and  tell  how  it  may  be  liberated  from  its  compound. 

3.  Describe  two  methods  of  decomposing  water.  How  much  H  by 
weight  is  there  in  26%  lbs  of  pure  water  ?  In  which  are  gases  more  soluble, 
in  hot  or  cold  water  ? 

4.  (a)  Name  the  five  oxydes  of  N;  give  their  symbols  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  them. 

(6)     Give  two  reasons  why  we  consider  the  air  to   be  a  "mechanical 
mixture,"  and  not  a  "chemical  compound." 
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5.  Chlorine. — How  obtained.     Properties.     Use    in  the    arts   and   as     a 
sanitary  agent. 

6.  Sulphuric  Acid. — Formula.     How  obtained.     Use  in  the  arts. 

7.  Carbon. — Allotropic  modification.     Properties  of  each.     Use  of  char- 
coal in  the  arts.     Describe  carbonic  oxide. 

8.  Define— 

1.  Fermentation.  6.     Distillation. 

2.  Effervescence.  7.     Acetates. 

3.  Univalent.  8.     Combustion. 

4.  Allotropic.  9.     Amorphous. 

5.  Mordant.  10.     Amhydride. 

9.  (a)  Glycerin.     How  obtained  ?     Properties  and  uses. 
(6)  Describe  Paraffine  and  tell  where  it  is  obtained. 

10.  (a)     Name  four  alloys,  and  give  the  composition  and  the  use  of  each. 

(b)  To  what  fact  is  the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder  due  ? 

(c)  Give  the  chemical  names  of 

1.  White  Arsenic. 

2.  Calomel. 

3.  Copperas. 

4.  Marsh  Gas. 

5.  Blue  Vitriol. 


MODERN     HISTORY       ' 

Time — One  and  One-half  Hours. 

1.  Give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and  connected  account  of  the  "Mari- 
time Discoveries  of  the  Fifteenth  Century."  (6  credits.) 

2.  Give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and  connected  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  (6  credits.) 

3.  Date  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople?^).  Of  what  important  epoch 
does  its  fall  mark  the  close?  (1)  What  connection  between  its  fall  and  the 
"Revival  of ''Learning  ?  (3)  (5  credits.) 

4.  In  what  battles  did  Napoleon  crush  the  power  of  Prussia? 

(2  credits.) 

5.  In  what  two  battles  did  he  most  severely  punish  Austria? 

(2  credits.) 
G.     What  was  the  object  of   the  corn  laws?     What  part  of   the  population 
most   favored    them,   and    through   whose   influence,  mainly   were   they  re- 
pealed? (3  credits.) 
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7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Crimean  War?  (2)  What  nations  were  par- 
ties to  it,  and  their  relations  to  each  other?  (2)  What  were  the  three  most 
important  actions  of  the  war?  (2)     What  was  its  issue?  (8  credits.) 

8.  Under  what  great  French  leader  was  Feudalism  in  France  crushed? 

(1  credit.) 

9.  Of  what  nationality  was  each  of  the  following  named  men,  and  for 
what  was  each  noted  ?  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Copernicus,  Cervantes, 
Galileo,  Priestley,  Isaac  Newton,  Murillo,  Handel,  Jenner,  Linnaeus,  Land- 
seer,  Harvey,  Humboldt.  (7  credits.) 

10.  What  was  the  purpose  and  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes?  (3  credits.) 

11.  What  was  the  true  and  what  the  assigned  reason  for  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war?  (3  credits.) 

12.  Mention  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  reigns  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  rulers:  Charles  V,  Henry  VIII,  Eli2abeth,  James  II,  Louis 
XIV,  Anne,  Frederic  the  Great.  (14  credits.) 


ALGEBEA 


1.  Show  how  to  deduce  a  general  rule   for  finding  the   L.  C.  M.    of   two 
quantities,  P  and  P'. 

2.  The  nth  root  of   the  /nth  root  of  any  is  number  equal  to  what?     Give 
analysis. 

3.  Give  analysis  for  finding  the  approximate    nth   root   of   a   fraction  to 
within  less  than  the  fractional  unit. 

4.  Solve  the  equation: 

2ax— 46         bx—a 2abx 

bx—a  2ax  — b         2abx2  —  (2a2 +b2)x+ab 

Reduce  answers  to  their  simplest  forms. 

5.  Solve  the  equations: 

5w    ,    2w+3 
x     '    x  +  y 
4x+3?/=l. 
State  clearly  what  values  of  x  and  y  go  together. 

6.  Simplify  the  fraction : 

1  x  y 


x-y         x2-y2         xl+y- 

/x+yvz Ac -  w  2 

\x-  y,  \x+y) 
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7.     Find  the  value  of  x  from  the  proportion: 

?5       jasbis  2(3ac)2       2  x a 


POLITICAL     ECONOMY. 

Forty  Credits.     Time — One  Hour  and  a  Half. 

1.  Define  political  economy,  wealth,  money,  capital.     Enumerate  some 
of  the  articles  which  have,  at  various  times,  been  used  as  money. 

2.  (a)     What  are  the  three  requisites  for  the  production  of  wealth  ? 
(b)     Enumerate  four  advantages  of  division  of  labor. 

3.  "Why  is  it  erroneous  to  suppose  that  luxurious  expenditure  is  good  for 
trade  ? 

4.  What  is  Socialism  ? 

5.  What  three  qualities  should  the  substance  selected  as  money  possess  ? 

6.  What  is  the  accurate  explanation   of  the  expression  "that  prices  de- 
pend upon  demand  and  supply  ?" 

7.  What  are  wages  ?     How  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  determined  ? 

8.  Of  what  three  elements  are  the  profits  of  capital  composed  ? 

9.  What  are  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  what  way  do  they  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  wealth  ? 

10.     Give  a  brief  summary  of  Adam  Smith's  four  canons  of  taxation. 


"JULIUS    C^SAK"    AND    "MERCHANT    OF    VENICE." 

1.  Give  a  connected  outline  of  the  play  of  "  Julius  Caesar,"  such  as  you 
would  give  to  convey  to  a  person  who  knew  nothing  of  the  play  as  good  and 
as  complete  an  idea  of  it  as  you  can  give  on  a  page  or  two  of  foolscap. 

2.  Give  the  story  of  the  caskets.  (6  credits.) 

3.  In  which  play  is  each  of  the  following  quotations  found,  and  who  is 
represented  as  speaking  each  ?  Give  whatever  additional  explanation  may 
be  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  connection  in  which  each  is  used. 
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1.  Why,  man,  lie  doth,  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus. 

2.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions;  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 

3.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men,  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 

4.  How  like  a  f  awhine  publcan  he  looks . 

5.  I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 

A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 

6.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd — 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven.  * 

7.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams; 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

8.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 

That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers.       (24  credits.) 

4.     Define  or  otherwise  carefully  explain  the  underscored  words: 

1.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favor. 

2.  That  you  do  love  me  I  am  nothing  jealous. 

3.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited. 

4.  Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 

5.  It  may  be  these  apparent,  prodigies 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

6.  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio; 

"5lou  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world. 

7.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps 
over  a  cold  decree. 

8.  Other  ventures  he"hath  squandered  abroad. 

9.  Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio. 
10.     Nothing  is  good  I  see  without  respect. 


EHETOEIC 

40  Credits. 


1.  What  do  you  understand  by  Rhetoric,  as  distinguished  from  Grammar? 

2.  Define  correctness  or  purity,  and  tell  what  particulars  are  requisite  for 
language  to  be  considered  correct. ' 
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3.  What  is  the  one  only  sound  principle    of   judgment  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ? 

4.  What  are  provincialisms  ?    Give  three  examples.     What  are  solecisms  ? 
Give  three  examples. 

5.  How  can  a  language  grow  ?     Illustrate. 

G.     In   spoken    or    written   composition,    what   three    things   should   be 
regarded  ? 

7.  Under  what  four  different  names  is  the  quality  known  which  gives  effi- 
ciency to  communication  by  language  ? 

8.  Define  tautology,  pleonasm,  or  redundancy,  and  give  two  examples  of 
each. 

9.'    Name  what  you  consider  prevailing  faults  in  young  writers,   and  give 
three  brief  directions  for  the  attaining  of  an  effective  style  of  composition. 
10.     Correct  the  following  expressions: 

1.  I  would  not  have  cried  out  had  I  not  been  badly  hurt. 

2.  Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that! 

3.  While  that  I  acknowledge  your  claims,  I  must  refuse. 

4.  I  confess  that  that  is  true. 

5.  The  returns  of  the  election,  official  and  otherwise,  show  that  he 

is  chosen. 

6.  I  am  neither  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

7.  I  was  averse  from  such  a  consideration. 

8.  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  at  home. 


LATIN    COMPOSITION. 

(1  hour.) 

1.  Tarquin,  with  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere,1  in 
Etruria.  Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tarquin  had  reigned  twenty, 
two  years  when  he  was  driven  from  Home.  In  memory  of  this  event  an 
annual  festival 2  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  February,  caled  the  Regifu- 
gium. 

Notes.     1.     Fled  (for  refuge)  to.     2.     Festus  dies. 

2.  Tell  how  the  various  relations  of  time  and  place  are  expressed  in 
Latin  ? 

3.  The  Veneti  had  much  confidence  in  their  fortified  positions.1  Their 
coasts  were  fringed  2  with  promontories  and  peninsulas,  and  relying  on  their 

14 
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strong  ships,  fully  armed  and  supplied,3  with  leathern  4  sails,  they  were  not 
alarmed5  even  by  the  greatest  tempests  of  ocean. 

Notes.     1.  "Places."     2.  Praetexo.     3.  Ornatus.     4.  "  Sails  made  from 
skins."     5.  Terreo. 

4.     Mention  as  many  uses  of  the  Ablative  in  Latin  as  you  can. 


Met.  I.    89-100. 


OVID — Translation  and  Prosody. 
60  Minutes. 

I — Aurea  prima  sata  est  aetas,  quae  vindice  nullo 
Sponte  sua,  sine  lege  fideni  reetunique  colebat. 
Poena  metusque  aberant  nee  verba  nimacia  fixo 
Aere  legebantur,  nee  supplex  turba  timebat 
Judicis  ora  sui  sed  erant  sine  vindice  tuti. 
Nonclurn  caesa  suis,  peregrinum  ut  viseret  orbem 
Montibus  in  liquidas  pinus  descenderat  undas, 
Nulla  mortales  praeter  sua  litora  norant. 
Nondum  praecipites  cingebant  oppida  fossae; 
Non  tuba  direeti,  non  aeris  cornua  flexi 
Non  galess,  non  ensis  erant;  sine  rnilitis  usu 
Mollia  securae  peragebant  otia  gentes. 

II.     Write  a  metrical  schedule  of  the  first  three  verses,  marking  quantity 
and  chief  caesura. 

Ill—  Met.  VIII,  378-383. 

Persequitur  Telamon  studisque  incautus  eundi 

Pronus  ab  arborea  cecidit  radice  retentus. 

Dum  levat  hunc  Peleus,  eelerem  Tegeaea  sagittam 

Imposint  nervo  sinuatoque  expnlit  arcu 

Pixit  sub  rure  feri  surnmum  destrmgit  harundo 

Corpus,  et  exiquo  rubefecit  sanguine  saetas. 

IV.     Write  the  scanning  of  the  first  two  lines  and  give  the  rule  of  quantity 
for  each  syllable. 


VIEGIL. 

90  Minutes. 


1.     Translate  Aen.  II.  268-273. 

Tempus  erat  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  aegris 
Incipit  et  dono  divum  gratissima  serpit: 
In  somnis,  eoce,  ante  oeulos  maestissimus  Hector 
"Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fietus 
Raptatus  bigis  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pulvere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  lora  tumentes. 
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2.  Tell  what  you  can  of  Hector. 

3.  Translate  Aen.  V.,  304-308. 

Acoipite  haec  animis,  bretasque  advertite  mentes. 
Nemo  ex  noc  numero  niilii  non  donatus  abibit. 
Gnosia  bina  dabo  levato  lucida  ferro 
Spicula  caelatamque  argento  ferre  bepennem. 
Omnibus  hie  erit  unus  honos. 

4.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises. 

5.  Translate  Aen.  IV.,  450-456. 

Turn  vero  infelix  fatis  exterrita  Dido 
Mortem  orat;  taedet  coeli  convexi  tueri.' 
Cuo  magis  inceptum  perugat  lucemque  relinquat 
Vidit  turicremis  quum  dona  imponeret  avis 
Horrendum  dictu  latices  nigrescere  sacros, 
Fusaque  in  obscenum  ae  vertere  vina  eruorem. 
Hoc  visum  nulli  non  ipsi  effata  sorori. 

6.  Tell  what  vou  can  of  Dido. 


GERMAN. 


1.  Dictate:    (g«  lebte  fid)  —  empfinbe.    (Undine.)  (20  credits.) 

2.  Translate  the  same.  (28  credits.) 

3.  (1)     What  case,  jeit  ber  Icljten  Sgcgcbentjeit  ? 

(2)  Plural  of  it. 

(3)  What  case,  bimmlifdje  ©iite  ? 

(4)  Parse  beren. 

(5)  What  part  of  speech  is  faantbor? 

(6)  Plural  of  megen  be§  SBruimen*. 

(7)  Parse  empfinbe. 

(8)  Principal  parts  of  erfantne,  cmging,  empfanb,  bat. 

(12  credits.) 
Translate :  There  was  a  man  whose  wife  died,  and  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band died,  and  the  man  had  a  daughter  and  the  woman  had  a  daughter  too. 
The  girls  knew  each  other,  and  ouce  walked  together  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  woman's  house.  Then  she  said  to  the  man's  daughter:  "Listen; 
tell  your  father  I  want  to  marry  him.  Then  you  may  wash  your  face  in 
milk  every  morning  and  drink  wine,  but  my  daughter  shall  wash  her  face  in 
water  and  drink  water."  The  girl  went  home  and  told  her  father  what  the 
woman  had  said  to  her.  The  man  said,  "  What  shall  I  do?"  and  as  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  Take  one  of  my  boots; 
it  has  a  hole1  in  the  sole.  Go  up  with  it  to  the  garret?  ,  hang  it  up  there 
and  pour  in  water — " 
i  Sod),       2  53oben, 
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Middle   Classes. 


GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define:  (1)  A  plane,  (2)  similar  figures,  (3)  equivalent  figures,  (4) 
equal  figures,  (5)  a  right  angle,  (6)  vertical  angles,  (7)  an  isosceles  triangle, 
(8)  a  circle,  (9)  a  trapezoid,  (10)  a  segment.  (20  credits.) 

2.  If  at  the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  a  perpendicular  be  erected — 
complete  the  statement  and  prove.  (10  credits.) 

3.  Two  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects  when  a  side  and  the  two  adja- 
cent angles  of  the  one,  etc.  (10  credits.) 

4.  The  three  bisectrices  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

(10  credits.) 

5.  In  the  same  circle  or  equal  circles,  equal  chords  subtend  equal  arcs. 

(10  credits.) 

6.  If  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  double  the 
angle  at  the  vertex,  how  many  degrees  in  each?  (5  credits.) 

7.  How  many  degrees  in  each  angle  of  an  equiangular  pentagon?  (b) 
How  many  degrees  in  each  angle  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  whose 
vertical  angle  is  14  degrees?  (5  credits.) 

8.  If  the  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are  respectively  8  and  13  feet  in 
length,  how  long  is  the  line  joining  the  middle  point  of  the  other  two  sides? 
Is  a  square  a  parallelogram?  (5  credits.) 

9.  Show  that  an  equilateral  triangle  is  e  quiangular.  (5  credits.) 


TEMPEST. 

1.  Give  such  a  description  of  Ariel  and  Caliban  as  you  would  give  to  con- 
vey an  appreciative  idea  of  them  to  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  them. 

(10  credits.) 

2.  Who  are  represented  as  speaking  each  of  the  following  extracts,  and 
under  what  circumstances  was  each  supposed  to  have  been  said.  Your  an. 
swer  must  be  full  enough  to  explain  fully  the  connection. 

1.  Lie  there,  my  art. 

2.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

3.  You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse. 
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4.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  forth. 

5.  Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops. 

3.     Define  or  otherwise   carefully  explain   the  italicised  words.    If   words 
are  not  italicised,  explain  the  entire  section. 

1.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives. 

2.  By  foul  play,  as  thou  sayest,  were  we  heav'd  thence, 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

3.  I  should  sin  to  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 

4.  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

5.  What  is  the  time  o'  day? 
Past  the  mid  season 

At  least  two  glasses. 

6.  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

7.  If  'twere  a  kibe. 

'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper. 

8.  I  have  broken  your  hest  to  say  so. 

9.  Thou  scurvy  patch. 

10.    Will  you  troll  the  catch.  (20  credits.) 


LITERATURE— AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

1%  hours. 

1.  Iuto  what  periods  may  the  history  of  literature  in  the  United  States  be 
naturally  divided  ?     (3  credits.) 

2.  Why  was  the  early  period  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  literature  ? 
(3  credits.) 

3.  What  was  the  title  of  the  first  book  printed  in  America?  Where  was  it 
printed  and  by  whom  compiled  ?     (3  credits.) 

4.  Tell  what  you  can  about  Cotton  Mather  and  his  writings.     (G  credits.) 

5.  Name  live  orators  or  statesmen  whose  names  cover  the  entire  period  of 
our  literature;  mention  a  production  or  act  of  great  public  interest  for  which 
each  is  known.     (10  credits.) 

6.  Name  our  five  best  historians,  and  their  best  known  histories.  (10 
credits. ) 

7.  In  what  department  of  literature  is  each  of  the  following  named  men 
best  known  (name  only  of  the  best  known  works  of  each) :  Bryant,  Drake, 
Channiug,  Harte,  Thoreau  ?     ^10  credits.) 
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8.  Write  a  sketch  of  Joaquin  Miller's  life.  (5  credits.) 

9.  Who  wrote  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs;"  "Sheridan's  Ride;" 
"A  Psalm  of  Life;"  "Biglow  Papers;"  "  Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father." 
(5  credits.) 

10.  Give  a  description  of  Leather  Stocking  and  his  sentence.  From  what 
book  is  it  taken,  and  who  wrote  the  book  ?     (5  credits.) 


ANCIENT  AND  MEDLZEVAL   HISTOKY. 

1%  hours. 

1.  With  what  date  and   what   event  is   ancient  history   said  to   end  ? 
(2  credits.) 

2.  With   what   date   and   what   event  is  rnediasval  history  said  to  end. 
(2  credits.) 

3.  Into  what  three  main  branches  is  the  Caucasian  race  generally  divided 
by  scholars  ?     (3  credits.) 

Name  the  leading  subdivisions  of  each.     (3  credits.) 

Which  branch  is  peculiarly  the  race  of  progress  ?     (1  credit.) 

4.  Name  the  Oriental  nations  (one-half  credit  off  for  each  name  omitted.) 
(3  credits.) 

5.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  race  ?     (Give  a 
sketch  covering  about  18  lines.)     (5  credits.) 

6.  Tell  what  you   can  about  the  language    of    the    ancient    Hindoos. 
(3  credits.) 

7.  What  effects  had  the  physical  features  of  Greece  upon  her  people  ? 
(4  credits.) 

8.  Into  what  three   marked  periods   may  Grecian  history  be  divided  ? 
(3  credits.) 

9.  What  three  states  were  in  turn  leading  states  in  Grecian  history;  and 
what,  in  brief,  were  the  characteristics  of  each  ?     (6  credits.) 

10.  What  were  the  causes,  and  what  was  the  result,  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ?     (4  credits.) 

11.  What  were  the  two  most  important  Grecian  leagues,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  these  leagues  ?     (4  credits.) 

12.  What  was  the  extent  of  Alexander's  empire  ?     (3  credits.) 

13.  Under  whom  did  the  Roman    empire  reach  its  greatest  extent,   and 
what  was  its  extent  ?     (4  credits.) 
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ROMAN   HISTORY. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  our  information  about  very  early  Roman 
History  ? 

2.  (a)     Give  the  names,  in  order,  of  the  Kings  of  Rome. 

(&)     What    was    the   Cloaca  Maxima  ?      By   whom   constructed  ? 
What  is  said  about  its  durability  ? 

3.  (a)     What  was  the  Decemvirate  ? 

(b)     By  what  event  was  its  power  brought  to  an  end  ? 

4.  Who  was  Manlius  ?  Camillus  ?  Pyrrhus  ?  Hannibal  ?  Scipio 
Africanus  ?     Caius  Marius  ? 

5.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  Ediles  ?     the  Quaestors  ? 

6.  What  were  the  Punic  wars  ?     Their  cause  and  final  result  ? 

7.  Who  was  Sulla  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  What  inscription  was 
placed  upon  his  monument  ? 

8.  In  what  different  characters  has  Cassar  a  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  ?  How  old  was  he  at  his  death  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  his 
death  upon  the  Roman  world  ? 

9.  Who  was  Roman  emperor  at  the  birth  of  Christ  ?  What  had  been 
his  name  before  ?  How  came  he  to  be  emperor  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ? 
Contrast  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  his  reigu. 

10.     What  was  the  "Tarpeian  Rock  ';?     Name  two  good  emperors  and 
two  bad  ones.     What  was  the  word  emperor  derived  from  ? 


CICERO. 

90  minutes. 


1.  Translate  Arch.  7,  15. 

Quaeret  quispiam:  quid?  illi  ipsi  summi  viri,  quorum  virtutes  litteris 
proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina  quain  tu  effers  laudibus,  eruditi  fueruut  ?  Dif- 
ficile est  hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare,  sed  tamen  est  certe  quod  respoudeam. 
Ego  multos  homines  excellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse  et  sine  doctrina  natu- 
rae ipsius  habitu  prope  divino  per  se  ipsos  et  moderatos  et  graves  exstitisse 
fateor;  etiam  illud  adjuugo,  saepius  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  uaturam  sine 
doctrina  quam  sine  natura  valnisse  doctrinam. 

2.  Write  rules  of  gender  for  viri,  virtutes,  doctrina,  homines,  habitu,  laudem 

3.  Write  rules  for  the  mood  of  confirmare,  respondeam. 
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4.  Translate  I.  Cat.,  7,  18. 

Superiora  ilia,  quarnquaui  f erenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli; 
nunc  vero  me  totarn  esse  in  metu  propter  unum  te,  quicquid  increpuerit  M.  Ca- 
tilinam  timeri,  nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium  inire  posse  quod  a  tuo 
scelere  abhorreat,  non  est  ferendum : 

5.  Decline  te,  me,  quod,  scelere, 

6.  Write  Prin.  Parts  oi  f erenda,  potui,  iniri. 

7.  Rule  for  case  of  Catilinam,  quod,  scelere. 

8.  Inflect  Fid.  Ind.  Act.  and  Impf.  Subj.  Act.  oi  potui,  tuli,  videri,  iniri. 


1.    EXAMINATION   IN   OESAR. 
Forty-five  Minutes. 

Bell.    Gall.     II.    16. 

Cum  per  eorum  fines  triduum  iter  fecisset,  inveniebat  ex  captivis,  Sabim 
flumen  ab  castris  suis  non  amplius  millia  passuum  decern  abesse;  trans  id 
flumen  omnes  Nervios  consedisse,  adventumque  ibi  Romanorum  expectare  > 
una  cum  Atrebatibus  et  Veromanduis  finitimis  suis  (nam  his  utrisque  per- 
suaserant,  uti  eandem  belli  fortunam  experirentur; ;  expectari  etiam  ab  his 
Aduatucorum  copias,  atque  esse  in  itinere:  mulieres  quique  per  aetatem  ad 
pugnam  inutiles  viderentur,  in  euin  locum  conjecisse  quo  propter  paludes 
exercitui  aditus  non  esset. 

Change  this  indirect  narration  to  the  direct  form,  writing  it  in  both 
English  and  Latin. 


LATIN  COMPOSITION  AT  SIGHT. 

Forty-five  Miuutes. 

Translate  into  Latin : 

After  this  battle1  Cassar  thought  that  now  he  ought2  neither  to  listen  to  en- 
voys nor  to  entertains  proposals^  from  those  who  through  treachery  had  made 
war  voluntarily14  after  asking  for  peace;  moreover,  he  judged  it  a  mark  of  the 
highest  folly  to  wait  for5  the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  increase5  and  their 
horsemen  to  return;  and  since  he  knew6  the  fickleness?  of  the  Gauls,  he 
was  aware8  how  much  influence9  the  enemy  had  gained10  with11  them  by 
one  battle,  and  thought  that  no  time12  should  be  given  them  for  forming^ 
plans. 

1.  "This  battle  having  been  fought."  2.  Use  Periph.  Conj.  3.  "  Re- 
ceive "  proposals.  4.  Conditio.  5.  Clause  with  dum.  6.  Abl.  Abs.  7.  In- 
Jirmiias.  8.  Sentio.  9.  "Of  influence"  (auctoritas) .  10.  Consequor. 
11.  Apud.     12.     Spatium.     13.    "  Taking  "  plans.     14.   Ultro. 
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LATIN    COMPOSITION— (Allen  &  Geeenough). 

Forty-five  Minutes. 

Translate  into  Latin : 

1.  The  Pentri  inhabited  the  Apennines.  But,  not  content  with  their 
mountain  homes,  they  overran  the  rich  lands  of  Campania. 

2.  Which  do  you  consider  the  greatest  general,  Caesar,  Scipio,  or  Hanni- 
bal ?     "Which  the  better  orator,  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  ? 

3.  "  Who  art  thou,"  said  Brutus,  "  and  for  what  purpose  art  thou  come  ?" 
"  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus,"  replied  the  spectre,  "  thou  shalt  see  me  at 
Philippi." 

4.  Bulls  defend  themselves  with  their  horns,  lions  with  their  teeth,  and 
boars  with  their  tusks. 

5.  Bight  and  wrong  are  by  nature  opposed  to  each  other. 


SUB-MIDDLE     CAESAR. 

90  Minutes. 

1.  Ad  haec  Caesar,  quae  visum  est,  respondit;  sed  exitus  fuit  orationis: 
"  Sibi  nullam  cum  his  amicitiam  esse  posse,  si  in  Galli  remanerent;  neque 
verum  esse,  qui  suos  fines  tueri  non  potuerint,  alienos  occupare."  B.  G.  IV  8. 

2.  Change  the  indirect  discourse  in  this  passage  to  direct. 

3.  Prin.  Parts  oifuii,  posse,  tueri. 

4.  Hac  oratione  habita  mirum  in  modum  conversae  sunt  omnium  mentes, 
summaque  alacritas  et  cupiditas  belli  gerendi  innata  est,  princepsque  decima 
legio  per  tribunos  milituin  ei  gratias  egit,  quod  de  se  optimum  judicium 
fecisset  seque  esse  ad  bellum  gereudurn  paratissimam  confirmavit.  B.  G. 
I.  41. 

5.  Rule  for  case  of  oratione,  mentes,  ei,  se. 

6.  Decline  oratione,  mentes,  ei. 

7.  Compare  optimum,  gumma,  paratissimam. 

8.  Rule  for  mood  of  egit,  fecisset. 

9.  Ad  haec  Caesar  respondit:  Sa  magis  consuetudine  sua  quam  merito 
eorum  civitatem  conservaturum,  si  prius  quam  rnuruin  aries  attigisset  se  de- 
didissent.     B.  G.  II.,  32. 

10.     Rule  for  mood  of  conservaturum,  attigisset. 
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ALGEBRA. 

JUNIOR    CLASSES    (AND    CLASSICAL    SENIORS). 
One  and  a  Half  Hours. 

1.  Define:  Factor,  root,  power,  reciprocal,  coefficient,  (5  credits.) 

7  5  _S  _1  1 

2.  Multiply  a2  -  a3  +  a?  -  a2  +  a2  -  a  +  a2  -  1  by  a*  +  1. 

(5  credits. ) 

3.  Simplify    /a2  +  b2\     a2  -  b2   . 

a3  +  &3  (5  credits.) 


I  a2  +  b2\ 
\      b-a) 


1  _  1 
b       a 
4  7       _  37 

4.  Solve    x  +  2  +    x  +  3        x2  +  5x  +  6  (5  credits.) 

5.  What  is  an  equation  ?      A  numerical  equation  ?      An  identical  equa- 
tion ?     The  solution  of  an  equation  ?     Simultaneous  equations  ? 

(10  credits.) 
1     1       1 

x     y      a 

6.  Solve 

_  ,  _  _  _  (5  credits.) 

y    z     b 
ill 

Z       X        c 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of     as  +  6a$x  +  15a4&2  +  20a3X3  +  15a2a;4  + 
6ax5  +  x6.  (5  credits.) 

a  a 


8.  Simplify        ,   .    , _1_    „           ,— (5  credits.) 

J    a  +  \/a2  -  b2      ^    a  -  \/a2  -  b2  K 

9.  Prime  factors  of  (a)  16a; 2  _  4,    (b)  x2  -  (a  +  b)  x +ab,    (c)    27a3    + 
Giy3,  (d)  a4b4  -  c^d"4,  (e)  a16  -  a16.  (5  credits.) 


HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 

Sixty  Credits. 

1.     What  connection  had  the  Britons,    the  Saxons,  the  Romans,  the 
Normans,  with  the  early  history  of  England  ? 
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2.  Name  three  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  Under  what  King  and  when  did 
the  Saxon  rule  come  to  an  end  ?  At  what  decisive  battle  did  the  sovereignty- 
pass  from  thorn  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  Henries  is  most  noted  in  English  history  ?  Give 
some  prominent  events  of  his  reign. 

4.  What  was  "Magna  Charta  ?"  When  and  by  whom  was  it  granted 
and  what  privileges  did  it  concede  te  the  people  ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  its  date,  duration,  and 
character  ? 

6.  Who  were  Cromwell,  Warwick,  Essex,  Raleigh,  Wat  Tyler,  Guy 
Fawks  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  regicides?  What  prominent  part  does  G^n.  Monk 
play  in  English  history  ? 

8.  How  long  did  James  the  II.  reign  ?  Why  did  he  run  away  from 
England  ?     Who  succeeded  him  ? 

9.  What  prominent  Englishmen  can  you  mention  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  American  history  ?  Show  how  each  was  connected  with  our 
history. 


GRAMMAR    AND     COMPOSITION. 

1.  («)     What  is  grammatical  form  ?     Give  four  ways  of  denoting  it,  and 
tell. what  parts  of  speech  are,  and  what  are  not  affected  by  it.        (5  credits.) 

(b)     Give  the  plurals  of — 

1.  Knight-templar. 

2.  Bandit. 

3.  Genus. 

4.  Canto. 

5.  Court-martial. 

6.  Nebula.  (5  credits.) 

2.  (a)     Name  four  nouns  that  have  both  numbers  alike.     ( %  credit  each.) 
(b)     Give  both  plural  forms  of  the  following  nouns,  and  distinguish 

between  their  meauings: 

1.  Brother. 

2.  Genius. 

3.  Cloth. 

4.  Peuny. 

3.  (a)     What  is  the  origin  of  the  "  's  "  in  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  ? 

(4  credits.) 
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(6)     Write  sentences  containing — 

1.  But  as  a  preposition  and  as  an  adverb.  (1  credit  each.) 

2.  That  as  a  relative,  as  a  conjunction,  as  a  pronominal,  as  a 
limiting  adjective. 

4.  (a)     Give  examples  of  the  infinitive  used — 

1.  As  a  noun. 

2.  As  an  adverb. 

3.  As  an  adjective. 

(b)     Define  sentence,  paragraph,  clause.  (2  credits  each.) 

5.  "While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  employed,  they  were  sui-rounded  by 
many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  with  silent  admiration,  upon  their  actions." 

1.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

2.  Give.the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  statement. 

6.  (1)     Success  being  hopeless,  they  went  home. 

(2)  After  acquiring  a  clear  notion  of  surfaces  as  boundaries  of-  solids, 
we  can  easily  conceive  of  surfaces  apart  from  solids,  and  suppose  them  of  un- 
limited extent. 

{a)     Case  of  success,  boundaries,  home. 

(6)     Parse  after,  acquiring,  apart,  suppose. 

7.  Give  examples  of — 

1.  The  adjective  clause. 

2.  The  adverbial  clause. 

8.  Give  five  important  rules  of  punctuation. 

9.  Write  not  less  than  twenty  lines  about  some  book  you  have  read. 


LADY    OF   THE   LAKE. 

One  hour. 

1.  Where  is. the  scene  of  the  poem  laid  ?  (2  credits.) 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  four  principal  characters  of  the  poem  ? 
(2  credits. ) 

3.  Give  a  brief  but  connected  account  of  Canto  VI.  (write  fifteen 
or  twenty  lines.)  (8  credits.) 

4.  Who  are  represented  as  speaking  each  of  the  following  extracts,  and 
tinder  what  circumstances  was  each  supposed  to  have  been  said  ?  Your 
answer  must  be  full  enough  to  make  the  extent  of  your  acquaintance  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  words  were  spoken  clear: 

(a)     "  What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride." 
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(b)     "  I  well  believe  what  ne'er  before 

Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore." 

(e)     "  Huntsman,  rest  !  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye — " 

(d)  "  Come  one,  come  all  !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

(e)  "  Hear,  gentle  friends  !   ere  yet  for  me, 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty."  (15  credits.) 

5.     Define  or  otherwise  carefully  explain  the  underscored  words.     If  no 
words  are  underscored  explain  the  entire  selection: 
(«)     Harp  of  the  (3)  North. 
{b)     Not  thus  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon  (2). 

(c)  Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky. 

(d)  The  falcon  from  her  cairn  (2)  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rend  (2)  a  wondering  eye. 

(e)  Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din, 

Returned  from  cavern,  clif,  and  linn  (1). 
(/)     Mountain  and  meadow  moss  (1)  and  moor  (1). 
(g)     Embossed  (1)  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
(h)     Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  (2)  strain, 
(i)      Musttered  his  breath  his  whinyard  (1)  drew. 
(j)     Woe  worth  the  chase,  (2;  woe  worth  the  day. 
(fc)     Trump  nor  pibroch  (1)  summon  here.  (20  credits.) 

6.  Give  a  clear  and  full  account  of  the  "  Fiery  Cross."         (5  credits.) 

7.  Tell  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Boat  Song  beginning: 

"Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances."  (5  credits.) 

8.  The   fourth   canto   is  entitled  "The   Prophecy."       What  was   the 
prophecy  and  to  whom  had  it  reference  ?  (3  credits.) 


GREEK  HISTORY. 


In  what  respect  do  you  think  that  history  of  Ancient  Greece  has  largely 
influenced  the  civilized  world  ? 

II. 

What  effect  did  the  physical  geography  of  Greece  have  upon  the  political 
character  and  destinies  of  the  people  ? 
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III. 

Who  was:  1.  Cadmus?  2.  Cecrops  ?  3.  Lycurgus ?  4.  Solon?  5. 
Pisistratus  ?  6.  Cambyses  ?  7.  Leonidas  ?  8.  Theinistocles  ?  9.  Socra- 
tes ?     10.    Xenophon  ?     11.    Plato  ?     12.    Dionysius  ? 

IV. 

What  can  you  say  of  Sparta,  its  government,  the  character  of  the  people, 
the  Spartan  women  ? 

V. 

The  Battle  of  Marathon.  Give  the  date,  the  cause,  the  opposing  nations 
and  generals  and  the  result  of  the  battle. 

VI. 

What  connections  have  the  following  memorable  sayings  with  Grecian 
History:  1.  "Go,  tell  the  Spartans  thou  that  passest  by,  That  here  obedi- 
ent to  their  laws  we  lie."  2.  "  Strike,  but  hear  me."  3.  "Either  this  or 
upon  it," 

VII. 

What  was  the  condition  of  Athens  during  "  the  age  of  Pericles  ?" 

VIII. 

At  what  battle  was  Epamanondas  killed  ?  The  commanding  power  of  what 
city  began  and  fell  with  him  ? 

IX. 

What  were  the  "  Philippics  ?" 

X. 

What  connection  had  Cyrus  with  Grecian  History? 


LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

Forty-five  Minutes. 

1.  Write  the  Fut.  Ind.  Act.  and  the  Pres.  Sub.  Pass,  of  amo,  audio,  fero, 
eo  (all  persons  and  numbers).  (8  credits.) 

2.  How  many  declensions  are  there  and  how  are  they  distinguished  from 
one  another.  .  (10  credits.) 
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3.  "Write  the  Ace.  Sing.,  Ace.  Plur.,  Abl.  Sing,  and  Gen.  Plur.  of  vir,  leo, 
turris,  domus.  (8  credits.) 

4.  Decline  the  pronouns  ego,  tu,  hie.  (6  credits.) 

5.  Compare  the  adjectives  alius,  bonus,  plus,  similis,  and  decline  plus. 

(10  credits.) 


C^SAR. 
JUNIOR    CLASS. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  DIVISIONS. 

6.  Csesari  renunciater  Helvetiis  esse  in  animo  per  agrum  Sequanorum  et 
Aedorum  iter  in  Santonum  fines  facere  qui  non  longe  a  Solastium  finibus  ab- 
sunt  q\aae  civitas  est  in  provincia  (B.  G.  I.  10).  (10  credits.) 

7.  Give  rule  of  Syntax  for  the  case  of  Ccesari,  Helvetiis  agrum,  qui. 

(8  credits.) 

8.  Decline  finibus  (2),  quae  (4)  civitas  (2.)  (8  credits.) 

9.  Eodem  die  ab  exploratoribus  certior  f actus  hostes  sub  monte  conse- 
disse  millia  passuum  ab  ipsius  castro  octo,  qualis  esset  natura  montis  it 
qualis  in  circitu  ascensus  qui  cognoscerent  misit.  (10  credits.) 

10.  Prin.  Parts  of  f actus,  consedisse,  esset,  misit.  (8  credits.) 

11.  Pule  for  case  of  die,  monte,  millia,  montis.  (8  credits.) 

12.  Pule  for  mood  of  consedisse,  cognoscerent  misit.  (6  credits.) 


GIRLS    HIGH    SCHOOL 


WORD    ANALYSIS. 


Seniob  Class. 


(100  credits.) 


1.  Define:     1.     Retrospect.     2.     Secede.     3.     Viceroy.      4.     Peninsula. 

5.     Introduce. 

2.  Give  the  words  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  Without  rule. 

2.  Difficult  digestion. 

3.  Sounding  well.     (Adj.) 

4.  Measure  around.     (Mathematical.) 

5.  Change  of  form. 
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3.  Name  and  define  five  words  having  the  suffix  syn. 

4.  "What  is  the  force  of  the  following  suffixes  ? 

1.     ics.     2.     ose,  ous.     3.     ale.     4.     ble.     5.     age. 
Give  examples  of  their  use. 

5.  Analyze:  Circumvent,  incredible,  contradict,  confluence,  infusible. 

6.  Name  twenty  Latin  nouns,  with  their  genitive,  their  meaning,  and  an 
English  derivation  from  each. 

7.  Name  ten  Latin  adjectives  and  ten  Latin  verbs,  with  a  derivative  from 
each.     Give  the  infinitive  and  the  supine  of  the  verbs. 

8.  («,)     Give  the  synonyms  of  inevitable,  illustrate,  everlasting,  pretence  and 
construct. 

(b)     Show  by  their  use,  in  sentences,  the  difference  between: 

1.  Abstinence  and  temperance. 

2.  Primeval  and  primitive. 

3.  Informant  and  informer. 

4.  Courage  and  fortitude. 

5.  Discover  and  invent. 

9.  (a)     Give  and  define  five  terms  relating  to  commerce. 
(6)     Five  relating  to  military  affairs. 

10.     Name  the  exact  word  meaning — 

1.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out. 

2.  To  cut  into  two  ecjual  parts. 

3.  Upon  a  tomb. 

4.  A  putting  together  or  arranging. 

5.  A  little  body. 

6.  To  convey  a  double  meaning. 


SPELLING. 
I. 

I.     Four  Rules.     Five  Credits  Each. — Twenty  Credits. 

1.  Rule  for  doubling  the  final,  consonant,  with  five  words  to  illustrate  it. 

2.  Rule  for  dropping  final  e,  with  five  words. 

3.  Rule  for  retaining  final  e,  with  five  words. 

4.  Rule  changing  y  into  i,  with  five  words. 
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II. 

(Ten  Words.     One  Credit  Each.— Ten  Credits.) 

Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accented  syllable : 

(Direction. — Teachers  will  spell  the  words  to  the  class  without  pronounc- 
ing them.) 

1.  Armistice.  6.  Legislature. 

2.  Acclimated.  7.  Lamentable. 

3.  Opponent.  8.  Museum. 

4.  Allopathy.  9,  Mischievous. 

5.  Variegate.  10.  Peremptory. 

III. 

(Notation  of  Vowels.    Twenty  Credits.) 

(Direction. — Mark  the  vowel  in  each  word  called  for  with  the  proper  no- 
tation.) 

\.     Ten  words  having  Italian  a. 

2.  Ten  words  having  intermediate  a,  as  in  ask. 

3.  Ten  words  having  u  after  r,  as  in  rude. 

4.  The  long  and  short  sounds  of  each  vowel. 

5.  A  word  to  show  each  of  the  remaining  vowel  sounds. 


MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

1.  What  are  the  leading  traits  which  Shakespeare  represents  in  Shylock  ? 

2.  State  the  characteristic  traits  of:     1.  Portia.     2.  Isabel.     3.  Beatrice. 
4.  Rosalind. 

3.  Quote  three  extracts,  each  inculcating  some  particular  virtue  or  vice. 

4.  Why  is   Portia  ranked   as  one   of    Shakespeare's  finest  creations  ? 
Quote  one  Portia's  finest  sentiments. 

5.  State  what  are  considered  to  be  the  chief  events  of  this  play. 

6.  Explain  the  following  allusions:     1.  Janus.    2.  Scylla.    3.  Charybdis. 
4.  Dido.     5.  Medea. 

7.  (a)     Quote  from  five  to  ten  lines  showing  why  Shylock  hated  Antonio. 
(b)     Give  a  quotation  full  of  revenge. 

8.  Quote  from  Portia  to  show  the  justice  of  judging  a  person  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps. 

15 
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9.     ".  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
1.     Subject  of  must  give. 
9.     Parse  who. 

3.  Object  of  hath. 

4.  Parse  all. 

5.  Wbat  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

10.     (a)     What  use  does  Shakespeare  make  of  figures  of  speech  ? 

(b)  Quote  two  striking  metaphors. 

(c)  Quote  two  striking  similes. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


The  Bones — 

1. 
2. 

Composition. 
Structure. 

3. 

Number. 

4, 
5. 

Use  of  cartilage . 

Structure  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  Muscles — 

1. 

Number. 

2. 

Tendons. 

3. 

Effects  of   exercise. 

4. 

Value  of  gymnastics. 

The  Skin— 

1. 

Situation. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Perspiratory  glands. 
Importance  of  bathing. 
Poisonous  cosmetics. 

Food- 

1. 

The  albuminoids. 

2. 

The  fats. 

3. 

The  sugars. 

4. 

Principles  of  diet. 

Digestion — 

1.     Sets  of  teeth  and  number  of  each. 

2. 
S. 
4. 

Name  the  openings  of  the  stomach 
Use  of  pepsin? 
Office  of  the  bile? 

5. 

Of  the  pancreatic  juice? 
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VI.  The  Circulation— 

1.  Change  of  color  of  the  blood. 

2.  Name  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

3.  Average  heart-beats  in  health? 

4.  Capillaries  and  their  uses. 

5.  Assimilation. 

VII.  Eespiration — 

1.  Effects  of  impure  air? 

2.  Nature's  provisions  for  purifying  the  air? 

VIII.  The  Nervous  System — 

1.  Structure  of  the  nerves? 

2.  Structure  of  the  sympathetic  system? 

3.  Divisions  of  the  brain? 

IX.  1.     Two-fold  function  of  the  nerves? 

2.  Function  of  the  cerebellum? 

3.  Function  of  the  cerebrum? 

X.     Trace  the  successive  stages  in  the  conversion  of  food  into  blood. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Five  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each . 

1.  Why  does  boiling  hard  water  soften  it? 

2.  "What  substances  may  be  used  to  obtain  (a)  hydrogen,  (b)  oxygen,  (c) 
carbonic  acid,  (d)  chlorine? 

3.  "What  elements  form  (a)  marble,   (6)  lime,    (c)   salt,    (d)  water,    (e) 
sugar? 

4.  How  may  lead  be  obtained  from  lead  acetate?    Copper  from   copper 
sulphate? 

5.  "What  substances  are  formed  by  burning  kerosene? 


RHETORIC. 

1.  "What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  speak  or  write  well,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 

2.  How  did  Macaulay  write  ? 

3.  («)     "What  part  of  our  language  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ? 
(b)     What  direction  about  "  fine  writing  "  ? 
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4.  Quote  from  some  writer,  naming  the  author,  two  examples  of  meta- 
phor and  two  of  simile. 

5.  Give  two  cautions  about  inelegance,  with  illustrations. 

6.  (a)     State  a  principle  about  the  use  of  connectives. 

(b)     Why  does  the  use  of  too  many  words  weaken  composition  ? 

7.  (a)     Give  five  examples  of  redundancy  quoted  from  the  book. 
(b)     What  is  said  about  the  use  of  and  and  but? 

8.  What  writers  are  noted  for  the  use  of  antithesis  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  climax  ? 

9.  (a)     What  is  the  best  arrangement  in  practice  ? 

(b)     Put  this  sentence  into  periodic  structure;    "  This  was  forbidden 
by  taste  as  well  as  by  judgment." 

10.  (a)     Give  two  canons  in  cases  of  divided  usage. 
(b)     Give  five  examples  of  solecisms. 


FEENCH. 


1.  Give  three  sentences  to  illustrate  clearly  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of 
"  Past  Participles." 

2.  Give  three  sentences    to    clearly  indicate  the  use  of   Imparfait — Pre- 
terit— Comp.  Pre. 

3.  Give  one  sentence  with  devoir   followed  by  a  noun;  another  where 
devoir  will  be  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

4.  (a)  Give  a  simple  and  complex  sentence  with  "Falloir." 
(6)  Give  a  sentence  with  "  Faire  "  followed  by  a  noun. 
(c)     Give  a  sentence  with  Faire  followed  by  an  inf. 

5.  Give  three  sentences  to  show  use  of  "Subjunctive." 

6.  (a)     Give  rules  for  forming  adverbs.     Examples. 
(p)     How  are  adverbs  and  adj.  compared  ? 

7.  Translate: 

"  En  Europe!  en  Europe!    Esperez!    Plus  d'espoir. 

Trois  jours,"  leur  dit  Colomb,  "  et  je  vous  donne  un  monde." 
Et  son  doigt  le  montrait,  et  son  oeil  pour  le  voir, 

Percait  de  l'horizon  l'immensite'  profonde. 
II  marche,  et  des  trois  jours  le  premier  a /mi. 

II  marche,  et  l'horizon  fuit  devant  lui. 
II  marche,  et  le  jour  baisse,  avec  l'azur  de  1'onde, 

L'azur  d'un  ciel  sans  homes,  a  ses  yeux  se  conf  ond . 
II  marche,  il  marche  encore,  et  toujours,  et  la  sonde 

Plonge  et  replonge  en  vain  dans  une  mer  sans  fond. 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 
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9.  (a)  Give  the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative  of  dire, 
/aire,  etre. 

(b)  Third  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  of  avoir,  etre,  aller,  faire. 

(c)  First  person  singular  future  of  the  same  verbs. 

10.  What  are  the  special  uses  of  en,  y,  de,  a,  le. 

11.  Dictation:  "  Un  certain  jour  dautomne,  Matteo  sortit  de  bonne  heure 
avec  sa  femme  pour  aller  visiter  un  de  ses  troupeaux  dans  une  clairiere  du 
maquis.  Le  petit  Fortunato,  son  fils,  voulut  l'accompagner,  mais  la  clairiere 
etait  trop  loin." 

12.  Write  a  note,  quotation  or  anecdote  of  about  ten  lines. 


BOTANY. 

MIDDLE     CLASS. 

Five  Questions.         Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Draw  and  describe  the  leaves  before  you. 

2.  Give  the  generic  names  of  the  five  plants  exhibited. 

3.  Name  two  species  of  one  genus  and  give  («)  the  most  obvious  point  of 
difference;  (b)  two  points  of  resemblance. 

4.  Define  five  specific  names. 

5.  Name   two   trees  and  one   shrub,    the    flowers    of    which   you  have 
examined. 

Extra.     Draw  any  plant  from  memory. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

(100  credits.) 

I. 

Definitions: — 1.     Earth's  axis.    2.     Equator. 

3.     Meridians.     4.     Longitude.     5.     Ecliptic.     6.     Zones. 
7.     Plateau.      8.     Kiver.      9.     Delta.      10.     Three   motions 
of  the  Earth. 
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II. 

State  in  full  the  uses  of  Mountains. 

III. 

1.  What  proportion  of  Asia  is  made  up  of  plateaus  ? 

2.  Height  of  Thibet  ? 

3.  Eatio  of  land  to  water  on  the  earth's  surface  ? 

4.  Eatio  of  land  in  the  Eastern  Continent  to  the  Western  ? 

5.  Area  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  ? 

IV. 

1.  In  area,  how  does  the  Pacific  compare  with  the  Atlantic  ? 

2.  Breadth  of  the  Pacific  ? 

3.  Length  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

4.  Area  of  the  Pacific  V 

5.  Greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  ? 


1.  Courses  of  ocean  currents  ? 

2.  Principal  currents  ? 

3.  General  law  of  their  directions? 

4.  Width  of  the  equatorial  current  *? 

5.  Length  and  breadth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ? 

YI. 

1.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds  ? 

2.  Causes  of  Trade  Winds  ? 

3.  What  are  Monsoons  ? 

4.  Causes  of  land  and  sea  breezes  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Pampero  ? 

YII. 

1.  Causes  of  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics  ? 

2.  The  two  main  causes  that  affect  climate. 

3.  What   is  the  average  annual  depth  of   the  water  raised 

from  the  ocean  by  the  sun's  rays  ? 

4.  What  is  a  continental  climate  ? 

5.  The  coldest  and  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe  ? 
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VIII. 

1.  Average  rainfall  on  the  globe  ? 

2.  What  winds  are  the  great  evaporators  ? 

3.  How  do  mountains  cause  rain  ? 

4.  Region  of  periodical  rains  ? 

5.  Of  variable  rains  ? 

IX. 

1.  Name  five  characteristic  animals  of  the  Arctic  regions  and 

five  of  the  torrid. 

2.  How  does  the  Japan  current  affect  the  climate  of   Alaska 

and  California  ? 

3.  "What  are  the  chief  benefits  of  the  ocean  ? 


1.  Causes  of  the  change  of  the  seasons  ? 

2.  Benefits  of  rivers  ? 

3.  "Where  is  the  rainless  region  of  South  America  ? 

4.  "         "  "  "         of  Africa  ? 

5.  "         "  "  "         of  Asia? 


ALGEBRA. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  (a)     "What  is  the  square  root  of 

(b)  Find  the  square  root  of 

4x4  -  16a:-3  +  8x2  +  16x  +  4. 

2.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

a;6_40x3  +  6a;5  +  96.r-64. 

3.  (a)     Reduce  a^lQa3b  to  its  simplest  form. 

(6)     Reduce  ax2z5  to  the  form  of  the  square  root. 

(c)  Addx^/'daf2,  3yyJ3ax2,  and2  ^iax^yK 
<fj     From  6^32  take  4Va564. 

(e)     Multiply  (x3y)  J  by  (xy3)  i. 
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V*+28        V-^+38 
Given  =  , ,  to  find  x. 


■s/x  +  4  \/x  +  6 


V20x2  -  9 

5.  Given  =  \Jx,  to  find  x. 

A.x  . 

6.  A  person  purchased  a  number  of  horses  for  $240.  If  he  had  obtained 
three  more  horses  for  the  same  money,  each  horse  would  have  cost  him  $4 
less;  required  the  number  of  horses. 

7.  The  square  of  a  certain  number  plus  11  times  the  number  makes  80; 
what  is  the  number  ? 


\x+y=12 

8.     (a)     Given      1    Xv—35    *°  ^n<^  x  anc*  V' 

ix  +  y=ll 
(5)     Given      J    2  '    2  =  61  to  find  aj  and  y. 


9.     Divide  14  into  two  such  parts  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of   those 
parts  may  be  100. 

10.     (a)     The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  is  15,  and 
their  continued  product  is  105;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

(6)     Give  the  two  principal  formulas   (A)   and  (B)   of  Arithmetical 
Progression. 


WOED    ANALYSIS    AND     SPELLING. 

One  Hundred  Credits. 

1.  Define — 

1.  Linguist.  6.  Antithesis. 

2.  Solecism.  7.  Parody. 

3.  Rhetoric.  8.  Epigram. 

4.  Hieroglyphics.  9.  "Verbose. 

5.  Eulogium.  10.  Oligarchy. 

(20  credits.) 

2.  Give  and  define  ten  words  relating  to  art.  (20  credits.) 

3.  Name  and  define  five  words  relating  to  agriculture.  (10  credits.) 

4.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  difference  in  the  use  of   the  following 
words,  depending  on  the  accent: 

1.  Abstract.  ~  4.     Desert. 

2.  Conduct.  5.     Object. 

3.  Import.  (10  credits.) 
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5.  Give  the  -words  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions 

1.  A  short,  pithy  saying. 

2.  Bearing  silver. 

3.  A  self-moving  machine. 

4.  Age  between  boyhood  and  manhood. 

5.  The  science  that  treats  of  health. 

6.  Not  capable  of  being  spoken. 

7.  Treatment  of  diseases  by  cold  water. 

8.  A  shaft  of  a  single  stone. 

9.  Having  an  equal  degree  of  heat. 
10.  Going  out  of  use. 

6.  Give  and  define,  with  an  example  of  the  use  of  each: 

1.  Ten  Latin  prefixes. 

2.  Ten  Greek  prefixes. 

7.  Name  and  define  ten  words  with  Latin  suffixes. 

8.  Analyze: 

1.  Eecreation. 

2.  Confluence. 

3.  Legible. 

4.  Loquacity. 

5.  Mobile.  (10  credits.) 


(10  credits.) 


(10  credits.) 
(10  credits.) 


MACBETH. 


1.  When  was  this  play  probably  written  ? 
What  are  its  striking  characteristics  V 

2.  Who  are  the  principal  "  draroatis  persona?  "  ? 
In  what  places,  principally,  is  the  scene  laid  V 

3.  Give  your  idea  of  Lady  Macbeth's  character. 

4.  Quote  what  you  can  remember  of  the  first  scene. 

5.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  striking  passage  in  the  play  ? 

6.  How  was  the  auxiliary  "  shall  "  used  by  the  Elizabethan  writers  ? 
Explain  the  italicised  words  in — ■ 

1.  "He  should  have  old  turning  the  key." 

2.  "  Thriftkss  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up  thine  own  life's 

means." 

3.  "God's  benison  go  with  you." 

4.  "This  my  baud  will  rather  the  multitudinous  seas  incar- 

nardinv." 
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7.  Give  five  instances  of  words,  used  in  the  play,  that  are  now  obsolete. 

8.  Quote  from  five  to  six  lines  of  a  soliloquy  of  either  Macbeth  or  Lady 
Macbeth. 

9.  Define:     Husbandry,    alaruni'd,   posset,  speculation   and   thralls,    as 
used  in  Macbeth. 

10.     Give  your  idea  of  the  character  of  Duncan.     Of  Macduff. 


HISTORY 


1.  Name  the  four  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  in  Europe. 

2.  When  and  how  did  the  Teutonic  tribes  take  possession  of  England  ? 

3.  The  Sabacens — 

1.  Date  of  the  Hegira. 

2.  How  were  they  checked  in  France  ? 

3.  Length  of  the  empire. 

4.  Greatest  ruler. 

5.  Schools  and  science. 

4.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  Charlemagne,  not  exceeding  fifteen  lines. 

5.  Name  the  causes  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  Feudalism. 

6.  The  Ceusades — 

1.  Causes. 

2.  In  what  centuries. 

3.  Results. 

7.  (1)     What  time  is  included  in  the  Dark  Ages  ? 
(2)     Condition  of  Europe. 

8.  (1)     Date  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
(2)     Effect  on  England. 

9.  (1)     When  was  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  ? 

(2)  About  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ? 

(3)  For  what  was  this  period  distinguished  ? 

(4)  The  Armada  ? 

10.     (D      Cause  of  the  downfall  of  Charles  I  ? 

(2)  Result  of  the  revolution  ? 

(3)  Who  was  Richelieu  ? 


PHYSICS. 


1.  In  which  does  sound  travel  faster,  hot  or  cold  air  ?      How  fast  does  it 
travel  in  water  ? 

2.  How  many  vibrations  per  second  has  the  lowest  musical  note  ?     How 
many  vibrations  wiil  give  a  note  7  octaves  higher  ? 
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3.  Give  examples  of  reflection,  diffusion,  refraction    and   dispersion   of 
light. 

4.  How  does  an  object  appear  which  diffuses  nearly  all  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it  ?     How  when  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light  ? 

5.  Which  will  become  hot  first  when  placed  on  a  hot  stove,  oil  or  water  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  heat  upon  water  at  32°  and  upon 

ice  at  same  temperature  ? 

6.  Where  can  a  "  boiled  dinner  "  be  sooner  cooked,    here  or  in  Bodie  ? 
Explain. 

7.  What  is  a  barometer  ?  a  thermometer  ? 

8.  How  may  a  temporary  magnet  be  made  ?     What  is  the  principal  use 
of  a  permanent  magnet  ? 

9.  What  constitutes  a  galvanic  cell  ?     What  must  be  done  to  cause  an  ex- 
hibition of  electric  force  in  the  cell  ? 

10.     What  are   the    essential   parts    of  a   Morse   telegraphic   instrument? 
What  other  instrument  employs  electric  force  ? 

8.  The  hand  moves  50  inches  in  turning  a  screw  around   once.      If   the 
thread  is  %  inch,  how  much  power  will  exbrt  a  force  of  2,000  pounds  ? 

9.  How  far  off  is  a  gun  the  report  of   which  is  heard  three  seconds  after 
seeing  the  flash  ?     How  fast  does  sound  travel  in  water  ? 

10.  Upon  what  does  pitch  of  sound  depend  ?     Loudness  ? 


HISTORY. 


1.  Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ? 

2.  When,  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  superseded  ? 

II. 

1.  Who  was  Mahomet  ? 

2.  Extent  of  the   Mohammedan  possessions  when  the   empire  was  at  its 
greatest  hight  ? 

III. 

1.  What  was  Feudalism  ? 

2.  Name  three  influences  that  tended  to  its  downfall. 

IV. 

1.     What  can  you  say  of  the  effects  of  the  Crusades  ? 
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V. 

1.  In  -what  did  the  institution  of  Chivalry  have  its  origin  ? 

2.  When  did  it  flourish  ? 

VI, 

1.  "With  what  does  Modern  History  begin  ? 

2.  Mention  four  events  of  the  period  of  Transition. 

VII. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  compass  invented  ? 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  gunpowder  invented  ? 

VIII. 

1.     Name  four  of  the  successfi;l  European  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

IX. 

1.     What  was  the  effect  of  standing  armies  upon  the  state  of  society  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ? 

X. 

1.     What  is  meant  by  balance  of  power  ? 


FEENCH 


1.  {a)     Give  clearly  and  concisely  the  rule  and  the  exception  for  the  use 
of  per.  pro.  obj.  of  verbs. 

(b)     What  three  per.  pro.  never  follow  the  verb  ?     What  four  never 
precede  it  ? 

2.  What  are  the  primitive  parts  of  verbs,  and  how  do  they  form  the  deriv- 
atives ? 

3.  Give  primitive  parts,  and  first  per.  sing,  of  the  future  of  Venir,  Peindre, 
Faire,  Aller,  Mourir. 

4.  Explain  difference  between  il  and  ce  used  as  expletives;  illustrate. 

5.  What  are  the  rules  that  govern  past  participles;  illustrate. 

6.  What  is  the  verbal  complement  of  an  auxiliary  ?     Of  any  other  verb  ? 
Of  a  preposition  ?     Of  en  ?    What  mood  does  si  govern  ? 
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7.  Translate:     "  I  owe  you  a  dollar." 

"  I  am  to  copy  my  letter." 

"  Socrates  was  having  a  very  small  house  built." 

"  Make  my  dress  for  me." 

"  I  must  sing  and  Mary  must  sing." 

8.  Supply  the  missing  endings  and  words  in  this  paragraph: 

J'aim  a  partag  —  heure  —  fete,  non  pour  me  mel — a  la  gaite  commun 
mais  pour  —  contemp.  Si  la  joie  —  autres  aigr  —  coeurs  jaloux,  elle  fortifi  les 
cceurs  soumis;  —  est  le  rayon  —  soleil  —  fait  epanou  —  deux  —  fleurs  qu'on 
nomme  —  confiance  et  —  espoir. 

9.  Translate  :  Celui  qui  n'a  habite  que  les  premiers  etages  ne  soupconne 
point  la  variete  pittoresque  d'un  pareil  horizon.  II  n'a  jamais  contemple  cet 
entrelacement  de  sommets  que  la  tuile  colore;  il  n'a  jamais  suivi  du  regard 
ces  vallees  de  gouttieres  ou  ondulent  les  frais  jardins  de  la  mansarde,  ces 
grandes  ombres  que  le  soir  etend  sur  les  pentes  ardoisees  et  ce  scintillement 
des  vitrages  qu'incendie  le  soleil  couchant. 

10.  (a)     What  is  celui,  and  what  is  its  predicate  ? 

(b)  '  What  is  qui,  and  what  is  its  form  for  the  objective  case  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  neqations  in  the  paragraph  ? 

(d)  What  are  the  meanings  of  je  suis? 

(e)  What  would  ou  be  without  an  accent  ? 

11.  Write  a  short  note  or  tell  some  anecdote  of  about  ten  lines. 


RHETORIC. 


1.  Define  rhetoric  as  contrasted  with  grammar. 

2.  How  shall  we  determine  whether  a  word  or  an  expression  is  good  Eng- 
lish or  not  ? 

3.  Define  "barbarisms,"  and  give  four  examples. 

4.  Derivation  of  the  following  words: 

1.  Envoy. 

2.  Chess. 

3.  Algebra. 

4.  Corral. 

5.  Ranch. 

5.  How  does  the  language  grow  ? 

6.  Name  four  abbreviated  forms  which  are  allowable,   and   four  which 
good  usage  brands  as  barbarisms. 

7.  Change  the  following  into  good,  clear  lauguage: 

1.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  class  were  perfect  in  their  parts. 

2.  These  news  are  entirely  satisfactory. 


6. 

Taboo . 

7. 

Pagoda. 

8. 

Wigwam 

9. 

Yacht. 

0. 

Jungle. 
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3.  This  teacher  aims  rather  at  encouraging  the  timid  than  repress- 

ing the  bold. 

4.  I  expected  to  have  seen  my  father  here. 

5.  We  will  all  drown  together  if  no  help  comes. 

8.  In  every  spoken  or  written  composition  what  three  things  should  be 
regarded  ? 

9.  "What  caution  can  you  suggest  as  to  the  use  of  pronouns  ? 

10.    What  can  you  say  as  to  the  choice  between  Teutonic  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
words  and  words  of  Romanic  or  classical  origin  ? 


EVANGELINE. 

I. 

What  are  the  historical  facts  on  which  this  poem  is  based  ? 

II. 

Explain  the  following: 

1.     Wabash.      2.     Bayou   of  Plaquemine.      3.     Ladder   of    Jacob. 
4.     Druids.     5.     Yule-tide. 

III. 

Quote  from  two  to  ten  of  the  lines  you  think  the  best  in  the  poem. 

IV. 

"Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  hemlock, 

Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries." 
Parse  the  italicized  words. 
Note. — As  these  questions  are  short  and  simple,  credit  the  answers  very 
strictly. 

V. 

Write  in  prose  all  you  can  recall  of  the  closing  scene,  beginning: 

"Thus  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets  deserted  and  silent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  alms  house." 
Note. — This  question  was  accidentally  omitted. 
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LATIN— Nepos. 


Namque  ante  id  tempus  et  ruari  et  terra  duces  erant  Lacedasmonii.  Turn 
auteni  et  intemperantia  Pausaniae  et  justitia  factum  est  Aristidis,  ut  omnes 
fere  civitates  Graeciae  ad  Atheniensium  societatern  se  applicarent  et  adversus 
barbaros  hos  duces  deligerent  sibi. 

Translate.  Plural  of  ante  id  tempus?  What  case  is  mari?  Inf.  pr.  pass- 
ive of  factum  est?  Genitive  plural  omnes  civitates?  Nom.  of  societatern? 
Mood  of  applicarent?  dependent  on  what?     Principal  parts  of  deligerent? 

(25  credits.) 
II. 

Hie  qua  fuerit  abstinentia  nullum  est  cerlius  indicium,  quam  quod,  cum 
tantis  rebus  praefuisset,  in  tanta  paupertate  decessit,  ut,  qui  efferretur,  vix 
reliquerit.  Quo  factum  est,  ut  filiae  ejus  publice  alerentur  et  de  communi 
aerario  dotibus  datis  colloearentur. 

Translate.  What  part  of  speech  is  hie?  What  case  is  abstinentia?  Plu- 
ral of  certius  indicium?  What  part  of  speech  is  quam?  why?  What  case  is 
tantis  rebus?  Give  same  case  in  the  other  number.  Case  of  filire?  What  part 
of  speech  is  publice?  Principal  parts  of  decessit,  efferretur,  reliquerit, 
alerentur,  datis? 

(30  credits.) 
III. 

Constat  enim  inter  omnes,  qui  de  eo  memoriae  prodiderunt,  nihil  illo  fuisse 
excellentius  vel  in  vitiis,  vel  in  virtutibus.  Natus  erat  in  amplissima  civi- 
tate,  summo  genere,  omnium  aetatis  suae  multo  formosissimus. 

Case  of  omnes?  why?  Case  of  memoriae,  nihil?  Case  of  illo,  governed 
by  what?     Nom.  of  summo  genere?     Compare  formosissimus. 

(20  credits.) 
IV. 

Nasica  went  to  the  house  of  the  poet  Ennius.  Nasica's  slave  said  to  him, 
"He  is  not  at  home."  The  Roman  nation  elected  (creo)  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  L.  Junius  Collatinus  (as)  first  consuls.  Aristides  the  Just  had  left 
nothing  to  (his)  daughters,  who  were  supported  by  the  Athenians.  Follow 
him. 

(25  credits.) 

IATIN— Nepos. 

I. 

Hie  autem  velut  hereditate  relictum  odium  paternum  erga  Eomanos  sic 
conservavit,  ut  prius  animam  quam  id  deposuerit;  qui  quidem,  cum  patria 
pulsus  esset  et  alienarum  opum  indigent,  nunquam  destiterit  animo  bellare 
cum  Romanis. 
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Translate.  "What  part  of  speech  is  hie,  velut?  Parse  id,  qui,  patria,  an- 
imo.     Give  principal  parts  of  relictum,  deposuerit,  pulsus  esset,  destiterit. 

(25  credits.) 
II. 

At  ille,  ut  Carthagineni  venit,  multo  aliter  ac  sperarat  rem  publicam  se 
habentem  cognovit.  Namque  diuturnitate  externi  mali  tantuni  exarsit  intes- 
tinum  bellum,  ut  nunquam  pari  periculo  fuerit  Carthago,  nisi  cum  deleta 
est.  Primum  mercenarii  milites,  qui  adversus  Romanos  fuerant,  desciver- 
unt. 

Translate.  Gen.  of  ille.  Meaning  of  ut,  and  why?  Meaning  of  ac,  and 
why?  Other  form  of  sperarat?  Plural  of  in  pari  periculo?  What  part  of 
speech  is  primum?  What  case  is  qui?  Principal  parts  of  venit,  cognovit, 
exarsit,  deleta  est,  desciverunt?  •  (28  credits. , 

III. 

Illi  cum  ferro  aggredi  non  auderent,  noctu  ligna  contulerunt  circa  casam 
earn  in  qua  quiescebat  eamque  succenderunt,  ut  incendio  conficerent  quern 
manu  superari  posse  dimdebant.  Ille  autem  ut  sonitu  flammae  est  excitatus, 
esti  gladius  ei  erat  subductus,  familiaris  sui  subalare  telum  eripuit. 

Translate.  Plural  of  in  qua?  What  part  of  speech  is  cum?  Parse  ligna. 
Parse  ei.  Plural  of  subalare  telum.  Principal  parts  of  aggredi,  auderent, 
contulerunt,  quiescebat,  succenderunt,  dimdebant?  (37  credits.) 

IV. 

Hannibal  wished  to  preserve  his  country.  Cato  always  admonished  the 
Romans  that  they  should  destroy  Carthage.  The  Britons  did  not  use  gold. 
Good  sons  will  always  obey  (their)  mothers.     Attack  the  enemy. 

(20  credits.) 


OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  How  is  History  generally  divided  as  to  time  ? 

2.  (a)     In  what  arts  were  the  Egyptians  skilled  ? 
(b)     In  what  sciences  were  they  versed  ? 

3.  Assyrian  Empire: — (1)  Its  greatest  extent.     (2)   Cause  of  its  decay. 
(3)  Its  capital,  when,  how,  and  by  whom  taken. 
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4.  [a)     For  what  was  the  Jewish  nation  distinguished  ?     When  wag  it  at 
the  height  of  its  glory,  when  and  by  whom  conquered  ? 

(6)     State  at  least  three  leading  facts  about  the  Phoenicians. 

5.  Persian  Empire: — (1)     How  long  was  it  a  ruling  power  ? 

(2)  In  what  did  the  Persians  excel  ? 

(3)  What  branch  of  what  race  ? 

(4)  What  noted  rulers  ? 

6.  Persian  Invasion  of  Greece: — (1)  Cause?      (2)    Immediate  occasion? 
(3)  Result  ? 

7.  (a)     In  what  respects  were   the   Grecian  States   superior   to   other 
nations  of  that  time  ? 

(!>)     Condition  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  ? 
7.     Great  Writers  of  Greece- — (1)  Of  Epic  poetry  ?     (2)    Of  Lyric  poetry  ? 
(3)     Of  History?     (4)     Orators?     (5)     Philosophers. 

Note. — Name  at  least  two  under  each  head,  and  more  if  you  can. 
9.     (a)     What  were  the  great  National  Festivals  of  the  Greeks  ? 
(6)     What  was  their  effect  on  the  people  ? 
10.     Roman  Empire: — (1)     Causes  of  its  downfall. 

(2)  Condition  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(3)  Name  two  poets. 

(4)  Name  two  historians. 

(5)  Name  two  soldiers  and  statesmen. 


MEDIEVAL   HISTORY. 

1.  (a)     Name  some  great  historic  facts  common  to  all  the  nations  of 

Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
(b)     State  the  causes  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

2.  (a)     Name  the  only  national  exception  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 

the  times,  and  state,  briefly,  what  amount  of  learning  existed. 
(b)     When  did  the  Roman  Empire  cease  to  exist  ? 

3.  («)     By  what  treaty  was  the  New  Empire  of  the  West  dismembered  ? 
(b)     State  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  feudalism. 

4.  («)     What  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades  ? 

(b)  How  long  did  they  continue  ? 

(c)  What  was  their  effect  upon  the  art  and  literature  of  Europe  ? 

5.  (a)     In  what  century  did  the  Saracens  get  possession  of  Spain  ? 

(b)  What  was  the  foremost  power  of  Europe   during  the  eleventh 

century  ? 

(c)  What  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ? 

1G 
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6.  Make  one  important  statement  regarding — 

1.  Pope  Gregory. 

2.  Pope  Innocent  III. 

3.  Saladin. 

4.  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

5.  Joan  of  Arc. 

7.  (a)     In  what  century  did  the  straggle  between  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 

many and  the  Pope  begin  ? 
(.6)     Name  four  eminent  men  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

8.  (a)     Mention  five  inventions  which  mark  the  progress  of  civilization 

during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
(&)     What  is  meant  by  "  The  War  of  the  Roses  "? 

9.  (a)     What  was  "  The  Hanseatic  League  "? 

(6)     Name  three  noted  English  victories  during  the  "  Hundred  Years' 
War." 
10.     State  what  you  know  about  the  "  Magna  Charta,"  its  date,  its  essen- 
tial provisions,  &c. 


GRAMMAR. 

I. 

Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reasons  for  correcting:     (No 
credits  whatever  unless  the  grammatical  reason  is  given.) 

1.  Whom  do  you  think  stands  highest  ? 

2.  She  is  better  than  you  or  me. 

3.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  has  been  published 
this  year. 

4.  Each  day  and  each  hour  bring  their  own  duties. 

5.  Every  girl  and  every  boy  must  bring  their  books  to-morrow. 

II. 

Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  correcting : 

1.  I,  and  not  they,  are  to  go. 

2.  It  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 

3.  There  was  no  data  given. 

4.  A  Webster's  and  a  Worcester's  Dictionary  was  consulted. 

5.  I  bought  a  horse,  ox,  and  owl. 
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III. 

Correct  and  give  reasons: 

1.  The  rich  and  poor  have  a  common  interest. 

2.  I  bought  that  book  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  scholar  being  promoted. 

4.  Full  many  a  flower,  etc.     Parse  many  a. 

5.  He  was  promised  an  office.     Parse  office. 

IV. 

Correct  and  give  reasons : 

1.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? 

2.  I  wish  really  to  know. 

3.  This  is  the  best  book  which  I  have  ever  read. 

4.  It  was  my  father  who  said  so. 

5.  I  expected  to  have  gone  into  the  country. 

V. 

Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract  from  Froude,  page  319, 
Literary  Reader: 

With  the  book  of  Job  analytical  criticism  has  only  served  to  clear  up 
the  uncertainties  which  have  hitherto  always  hung  about  it.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  beyond  all  doubt  a  genuine  Hebrew  original,  completed  by  its 
writer  almost  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  remains.  How  difficult  our  trans- 
lators found  it  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  words  whicli  they  were  obliged 
to  insert  in  italics,  and  the  doubtful  renderings  which  they  have  suggested  in 
the  margin. 

(No  credits  whatever  unless  the  parsing  is  complete,  giving  the  case  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun,  and  its  governing  word,  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  its- 
case,  and  its  connecting  power,  the  mood,  tense  and  voice  of  the  verb,  and 
the  relation  of  the  preposition.     Credit  strictly.) 


ALGEBRA. 

(100  credits.) 


1.  (a)  Expand  (a-c-1)   («  +  l). 
(6)  Divide  2rt'*-2a;i  by  a-x. 

2.  («)  Divide  a5  +  l  bya+1. 
(6)  Show  that  e °  =  1. 
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3. 

(a)     Factor  xs  -z$. 

i               y 

(6)     Add  and     

x  +  y              x2  —  y2 

11                 1 
Divide  -   +   —  by  b  + 1. 

a        ab                b 

4. 

5. 

Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following  equation : 
7x  +  2a          x+a           x 

21            4* -11        3 

6. 

A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  B  can  do  it  in  6  days, 

and   C  can 

do  it  in  8  days;  in  what  time  can  all  three  do  it  together  ? 

7.  A  certain  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures;  the  sum  of  these  fig- 
ures is  9;  the  figure  in  the  place  of  units  is  double  that  in  the  place  of  hun- 
dreds, and  when  198  is  added  to  this  number,  the  sum  is  expressed  by  the 
figures  of  this  number  reversed.     Required,  the  number. 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of 

a2  -  2a  + 1  +  2ay  -  lay  -2y  +  y2 

9.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

3  1 

x3  +  3x  +  ~  +   — 
x        x3 
10.     Given,  the  following  equations,  to  find  the  values  of  X  and  y: 
ix  +  Sy 

(1)  • +   y  =  4 

9 

8x-2y 

(2)  x  + =7 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  commission,  a  prime  number,  the  square  root  of  a  number,  per- 
centage, the  denominator  of  a  fraction. 

2.  In  a  rectangular  room,  25  by  16,  how  many  square  rods  ?  How  much 
carpeting,  %  of  a  yard  wide,  will  carpet  it  ?  What  is  the  length  of  the  diag- 
onal of  the  room  ? 

3.  Reduce  2  hours,  25  minutes,  40  seconds  to  the  decimal  of  a  week. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  tinting  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  32  feet  long> 
24  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high,  at  25  cents  a  square  yard. 

5.  If  I  lend  $75  00  at  %  of  one  per  cent,  per  month,  for  7  months,  20 
days,  how  much  will  I  get  for  the  use  of  it  ? 

6.  (a)     What  is  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  |||  of  a  square  foot  ? 
(b)     Find  the  square  root  of  7  to  three  decimal  places. 
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7.  What  is  the  length  of  the  edge  of  a  cubical  block  of  marble  containing 
74,088  cubic  inches  ? 

8.  If  a  commission  merchant  sells  97  bales  of   cloth  at  $15  50  per  bale, 
what  is  his  commission  at  2%  per  cent? 

9.  Goods  bought   for  $750  are  sold  for  $1,027.     Find  the  per  cent,  of 
profit. 

10.     How  many  wine  gallons  will  a  tank  hold,  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide, 
and  2  feet  deep  '? 


FRENCH. 


1.  Give  rules  for  plurals  of  nouns;   illustrate. 

2.  How  are  adjectives  made  feminine  ?  Give  feminine  of  blanc,  beau, 
bon,  petit,  actif,  heureux,  joli,  doux. 

3.  (a)  What  endings  mark  the  infinitive  of  the  three  regular  conjuga- 
tions? 

(6)     What  are  the  common  imp.  endings? 

(c)  What  are  the  preterit  endings? 

(d)  What  are  the  endings  of  future  and  conditional? 

(e)  What  are  the  endings  of  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive? 

4.  How  is  the  possessive  case  formed  in  French?     Illustrate. 

5.  Translate:  "  I  will  give  you  these  beautiful  flowers."  Turn  this  sen" 
tence  into  a  negative,  an  interrogative,  an  imperative  and  a  negative  impera- 
tive sentence. 

6.  Translate:  "  Fenelon  had  lost  all  his  books  in  a  fire.  '  I  like  better,' 
said  he,  '  that  my  library  be  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant.'  " 

7.  Dictate:  "  Le  cheval  de  Napoleon  ayant  pris  le  mors  aux  dents,  un 
jeune  lieutenant  l'arreta.  '  Merci,  capitaine,'  dit  l'empereur.  'Dans  quel 
regiment?'  demanda  l'omcier  pour  s'assurer  d  un  avancement  si  prompt. 
'Dans  ma  garde,'  repondit  l'empereur,  qui  aimait  a  recompenser  la  presence 
d'esprit." 

8.  Translate  the  dictation. 

9.  Give  the  homonyms  of  mors.  Words  composing  aux.  Parse  V,  lui. 
What  is  si  before  a  pronoun  or  noun?  In  what  tenses  are  demanda  and 
aimait?     What  is  a  without  an  accent? 

10.  (a)  Translate:  "  La  Rochejaquelein  used  to  say  to  his  soldiers  at 
the  moment  of  a  battle:  '  If  I  advance,  follow  me.  If  I  recede,  kill  me.  If 
I  am  killed,  avenge  me." 

(b)  "  King  Alfonzo  used  to  say  that  the  best  guard  of  a  prince  is  the  love 
of  his  subjects." 

11.  Demonstrative  adjectives  with  nouns.    Possessive  adjectives. 

12.  Contractions  and  elisions  of  the  articles. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  About  how  fast  is  a  body  moving  which  has  been  falling  seven  sec- 
onds ?  How  far  will  it  go  the  next  second  if  it  keeps  on  falling  ?  How  far 
did  it  fall  in  the  first  five  seconds  ? 

2.  A  certain  pendulum  vibrates  120  times  in  a  minute,  how  long  is  it  ? 
A  pendulum  is  ten  inches  long,  how  long  is  one  which  vibrates  half  as  many 
times  in  an  hour  ? 

3.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone  weighs  250  pounds;  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 
How  much  will  it  weigh  in  water  ?  A  piece  of  metal  weighs  6  pounds  in  the 
air  and  5%  in  water;   what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

4.  A  life  preserver  weighing  16  pounds  displaces  one  cubic  foot  of  water; 
how  much  does  it  assist  one  to  keep  afloat  ?  Why  is  it  easier  to  float  in  salt 
water  than  in  fresh  water  ? 

5.  How  high  does  mercury  stand  in  a  barometer  here  ?  Where  will  it 
stand  lower  ?     Why  ? 

6.  How  much  power — not  allowing  for  friction — will  pull  2,000  pounds 
up  a  hill  that  rises  one  foot  in  twenty  ? 

7.  How  much  power  will  raise  500  pounds  on  the  end  of  a  lever  6  feet 
long  which  rests  on  a  fulcrum  one  foot  from  the  weight  ? 


SPELLING    AND     WORD     ANALYSIS. 


1 

,     Spelling.     Twenty-five 

s  credits. 

1. 

Numskull. 

18. 

Conscientious. 

35. 

Believe. 

2. 

Withal. 

19. 

Contumatious. 

36. 

Desiccate. 

3. 

Almighty . 

20. 

Farinaceous. 

37. 

Guttural. 

4. 

Picknicking. 

21. 

Outrageous. 

38. 

Vaccinate. 

5. 

Physicist. 

22. 

Sacrilegious. 

39. 

Vacillate. 

6. 

Phthisicky. 

23. 

Acquiesce. 

40. 

Ventilate. 

7. 

Benefiting. 

24. 

Maritime. 

41. 

Embarrass. 

8. 

Arguing. 

25. 

Millinery. 

42. 

Proboscis. 

9. 

Combated. 

26. 

Superficies. 

43. 

Mignonette. 

10. 

Cancellation. 

27. 

Surveillance. 

44. 

Benefited. 

11. 

Crystallize. 

28. 

Complaisance. 

45. 

Carpeted. 

12. 

Deferring. 

29. 

Bilious. 

46. 

Exhilarate. 

13. 

Inflammable. 

30. 

G  auger. 

47. 

Inflammable . 

U. 

Referred. 

31. 

Geyser. 

48. 

Resuscitate. 

15. 

Vilify. 

32. 

Luscious. 

49. 

Diphtheria. 

16. 

Loquacity. 

33. 

Zephyr. 

50. 

Marriageable, 

17. 

Perversity. 

34. 

Reprieve . 
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2. 

Defining.     Twenty-five  credits. 

1. 

Vernacular. 

10. 

Apocryphal, 

19. 

Indefatigable. 

2. 

Harangue. 

11. 

Connoisseur. 

20. 

Interpolate. 

3. 

Peroration. 

12. 

Codicil. 

21. 

Infinitesimal. 

4. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

13. 

Corrugated. 

22. 

Occiput. 

5. 

Solecism. 

14. 

Cosmogony. 

23. 

Ophthalmia. 

6. 

Etymology. 

15. 

Desiccated. 

24. 

Pusilanimous. 

7. 

Elector. 

16. 

Eleemosynary, 

25. 

Tergiversation. 

8. 

Murder. 

17. 

Ephemeral. 

9. 

Animadversion. 

18. 

Homonym. 

|^*  %  of  credit  off  for  every  word  in  this 

list  that  is 

misspelled. 

3.     Word  analysis.     Twenty-five  credits. 


Define  and  italicise  that  part  of  the  definition  corresponding  to  the  force 


of  the  prefix  or  suffix. 

1.     Becalm. 

10. 

Disbelief. 

19. 

Mathematics 

2.     Mislay. 

11. 

Expect. 

20. 

Feminine. 

3.     Unbind. 

12. 

Oppose. 

21. 

Vitalize. 

4.     Trickster. 

13. 

Reflect. 

22. 

Artist. 

5.     Gosling. 

14. 

Respectable. 

23. 

Supersede. 

6.     Goodness. 

15. 

Sustenance. 

24. 

Invade. 

7.     Scholarship. 

16. 

Regular. 

25. 

Perfect. 

8.     Abstain. 

17. 

Military. 

9.     Convene. 

18. 

Confluence. 

4.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  Rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant.    10  illustrations.     (5  credits.) 

2.  Accent,  and  mark  with  proper  diacritical  marks,  the  following  words: 
1.     Docile.  5.     Chorus.  9.     Patent. 


2.     Careful. 
2.     Approve. 


6.  Laughter. 

7.  Idea. 

8.  Adult. 


10.     Opponent. 


Rudeness. 
3.     Write  the  contractions  for 


(«) 
(&) 


1.     Are  not.      2.     Could  not.      3. 
5.    You  had.     (5  credits.") 

Meaning  of :      1.     e.g.      2.     et  al. 
5.     Q.  E.  D.     (5  credits.) 


(10  credits.) 


Has  not.     4.     We  will. 


3.     i.e.      4.    N.  B. 


Define:      1.      Alumni.      2.      Desideratum.      3. 
4.      Rationale.      5.     Seriatim. 


Forum. 
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LATIN. 


Hie  eniru  ventus  ab  septentrionibus  oriens  adversum  tenet  Atbenis  pro- 
ficiscentibus.  Miltiades  morandi  tempus  non  habens  cursam  direxit  quo 
tendebat  pervenitque  Chersonesum. 

Translate.  Plural  of  hie  venitus.  Case  of  oriens;  give  plural  of  it.  Parse 
adversum.  What  case  is  proficiscentibus?  give  singular  of  it.  What  case  is 
morandi?  Plural  of  tempus?  Give  principal  parts  of  habens.  Dative  sin- 
gular of  cursum.     Plural  of  direxit.     (25  cr.) 

II. 

Neque  minus  in  ea  re  prudentia  quam  felicitate  adjutus  est.  Nam  cum 
virtute  militum  devicisset  hostium  exercitus,  summa  sequitate  res  constituit 
atque  ipse  ibidem  manere  decrevit. 

Translate.  What  part  of  speech  is  minus?  Plural  of  in  ea  re.  What 
case  is  prudentia?  What  part  of  speech  is  cum?  Parse  adjutus  est,  devicis- 
set. Case  of  exercitus?  Decline  res.  Genitive  of  ipse?  Principal  parts  of 
manere?     What  part  of  speech  is  ibidem?  (25  credits.) 

III. 

Hoc  in  tempore  nulla  civitas  Atheniensibus  auxilio  fuit  prseter  Platssenses. 
Ea  mille  misit  militum.  Itaque  horum  adventu  decern  milia  armatorum 
completa  sunt,  qure  manus  mirabili  flagrabat  pugnandi  cupiditate. 

Translate.  Plural  of  hoc  in  tempore.  Plural  of  nulla  civitas.  Case  of 
Atheniensibus,  auxilio,  Plataeenses.  Parse  ea.  Decline  horum,  singular 
and  plural.     Dative  of  qa.se  manus.  (30  credits.) 

IV. 

We  see  lions.  The  soldiers  will  be  fierce.  The  greatest  animals  are  not 
always  the  most  useful  to  men.  The  Roman  citizens  never  praised  the  King 
Tarquinius.     Admire  that  man. 

lUtilis,  e. 


GEOGKAPHY. 

NORMAL     CLASS. 

1.  Explain  to  your  class — why  we  have  strong  summer  winds  here. 

2.  Explain  to  them  why  days  vary  in  length. 
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3.  Explain  why  it  is  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

4.  Show  why  there  is  not  always  full  moon. 

5.  What  use  in  teaching  will  you  make  of  the  school  globe  ? 

6.  What  part  of   the  geography  will  you  have  your  pupils  commit  to 

memory  ? 

7.  What  causes  rain  ?     Tides  ?     Winds  ?     Differences  in  climate  ? 

8.  Name  the  mountain  systems  and  highest  peak  of  each  of  the   grand 

divisions  ? 

9.  Name  and  locate  two  great  rivers  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 

10.  Which  nation  has  the  greatest  territory  ? 
What  is  the  most  numerous  race  ? 

What  religion  has  greatest  number  of  followers  ? 
Population  of  the  world. 

11.  Name  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  world. 

12.  Name  the  six  greatest  seaports  in  the  world. 

13.  Whence  comes  the  world's  supply  of  iron,   quicksilver,  tin,  cotton, 

wool  ? 

14.  State  the  resources  and  climate  of  each  of  the  three  physical  sections 

of  the  United  States. 

15.  Name  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  U.  S. 

16.  Name  and  locate  five  large  cities  of  Asia. 

17.  Resources  or  exports  of  China,  Persia,  Turkey,  East  Indies,  Japan. 

18.  Make  five  general  statements  about  the   climate,  productions,  rivers, 

cities,  government,  of  Africa. 

19.  Fiesources  and  two  principal  cities  of  each  of  the  following: 

France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  England. 

20.  What  part  of  the  Old  World  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  San  Francisco  ? 

Area  and  population  of  United  States. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Explain  to  your  pupils  plainly : 

1.  Why  they  need  fresh  air,  bathing,  exercise. 

2.  Why  they  must  eat  slowly,  at  regular  intervals;  why  they  must  not  eat 
just  before  retiring  or  between  meals. 

3.  Why  they  must  not  sit  in  a  draught. 

4.  How  the  heat  of  the  body  is  maintained. 

5.  How  waste  and  repair  go  on;  show  how  the  worn  out  and  useless  part 
is  thrown  off  and  the  new  tissue  formed. 

6.  How  the  blood  circulates,  telling  something  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins. 
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7.  "Why  indigestion  may  cause  distress  about  the  heart. 

8.  Give  your  pupils  four  pointed  directions  about  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

9.  Give  thern  a  short,  plain  lesson  about  the  nervous  system. 

10.    Explain  to  them  the  process  of  digestion,  and  tell  them  why  certain 
kinds  of  food  are  indigestible. 


WORD    ANALYSIS. 

1.  Accent  and  give  the  notation  of  the  vowels  in: 

Finance,  office,  hearth,  combat,  dance,  truffle,  duty,  true,  pique, 
cover. 

2.  Define: 

Republic,  naturalization,  materialism,  biology,  sociology,  regimen, 
lien,  renaissance,  pedagogics,  sericulture. 

3.  Define: 

Optimist,  phlegmatic,  numismatics,  innocuous,  esculent,  archaeology 
dynamic,  empirical,  auriferous,  turpitude. 

4.  Give  short  sentences  to  show  the  difference  between : 

Genus,  genius;  ingenuous,  ingenious;  skull,  scull;  altar,  alter;  capi- 
tal, capitol;  canon,  cannon;  bourne,  borne;  carat,  caret;  stationary, 
stationery;  confidant,  confident. 

5.  Give  the  meaDing  of : 

Bona  fide,  ex-officio,  ipse  dixit,  fauna,  rationale,  e.  g.,  et  al.,  q.  v., 
sine  die,  alma  mater. 

6.  Aaalyze: 

Extravagant,  repentance,  corpuscle,  contagious,  regent,  nation, 
loquacity,  cursory,  autumn,  apprentice. 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  roots: 

Ager,  lex,  os,  sopor,  vacca,  fortis,  locus,  satis,  norma. 

8.  State  the  distinction: 

Inevitable,  unavoidable;  character,  reputation;  pretences,  pretexts 
hinder,  prevent;  retard,  coerce. 

9.  Give  the  Romanic  word  for  each  of  the  following  Teutonic  words  : 

Boyish,  brittle,  eatable,  egg-shaped,  fat. 
Give  a  Teutonic  synonym  of  each  Romanic  word: 

Opprobium,  parvenu,  succinct,  pabulum,  pusillanimous. 
10.    Give  the  opposite : 

Talkative,  eqtiable,  bane,  fertile,  deciduous. 
State  the  distinction  in  wit,  humor,  irony . 
State  the  derivation  of  gooseberry,  lady,  stalwart 
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AKITHMETIC. 


1.     Define: 


1. 

Arithmetic. 

2. 

Fractions. 

3. 

Factor. 

4. 

G.  C.  D. 

5. 

L.C.  M. 

6. 

L.  C.  D. 

7. 

Arithmetical  Progression. 

8. 

Geometrical  Progression. 

9. 

Discount. 

10. 

Decimal  Fractions. 

(1) 

Sum, 

difference,  product  and  quotient  of  A  and  f . 

(2) 

Sum, 

difference,  product  and  quotient  of  2.5  and  .25 

(3) 

L.  C. 

M.  of  18,  24,  30,  36. 

(4) 

G.  C. 

D.  of  324,  90,  72,  54. 

5. 

49  x  33  x  94  x  5  x  13 

65  x  47  x  77  x  21 

3.  A  room  is  25  by  20  feet,  and  14  feet  high.     Find: 

1.  '  The  sq.  yards  of  surface  on  the  interior. 

2.  Cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  room. 

3.  Yards  of  carpeting  %  yd.  wide  for  the  floor. 

4.  Cost  at  37%  cts.  per  yd. 

5.  Length  of  a  diagonal  ou  the  floor. 

4.  1.     Give  three  demonstrations  of   the  reason  for  inverting  the 

divisor  in  the  example:  4-f%=  ?  6  credits. 

2.     Give  two  demonstrations  of  multiplying  |  by  \. 

5.  Suppose  each  of  you  hired  of  Aaron  Smith,  June  17th,  1875,  $3,000, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  a  year;  that  on  the  3d  of  July,  1876,  you  paid 
him  $1,200.  Write  the  note  and  the  indorsement  (3  cr.),  and  rind  what  was 
due  Dec.  24,  1878  (7  cr.) 

6.  1.     Int.,  $346  50;  rate,  6  per  cent.;  time,  3%  yrs.;  principal? 

2.  Amt.,  $337  50;  time,  5  yrs.;  rate,  7  per  cent.;  principal? 

3.  Priii,,  $300;  gain,  $60;  time,  4  yrs.;  rate  V 

4.  Prin.,  $840;  gain,  $78  12;  rate,  six  per  cent.;  time  ? 

5.  Prin.,  $450;  time,  90  days;  rate,  10  per  cent.;  interest? 

7.  1.     Square  root  of  1159.4025? 
2.     Cube  root  of  262144  ? 

8.  1.     First  term,  2;  com.  dif.,  3;  50th  term  ? 

2.  Extremes,  5  and  75;  C.  D.,  5;  No.  of  terms  ? 

3.  Extremes,  4   and  40;    No.   of  terms,  7;    sum   of  arithmetical 

terms  ? 

4.  Extremes,  2  and  1458;  ratio,  3;  No.  of  terms  V 

5.  Extremes,  3  and  384;  ratio,  2;  sum  of  series  ? 
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9.  1.     Circumference,  62.832  feet;  diameter  ? 

2.  Diameter,  10  feet;  cir.,  31.146;  area? 

3.  Surface  of  a  globe  3  feet  in  diameter  ? 

4.  Multiply  $9  99  by  $10. 

5.  Divide  $10  by  %  of  a  cent. 

10.  1.  "What  is  the  chief  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  school  study  ? 

2.  What  general  rules  or  principles  should  be  observed  in  teach- 

ing arithmetic  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Griibe  system  ? 

4.  In  general,  what  kind  of  examples  should  be  given  to  pupils 

under  10  years  of  age  ? 

5.  In  the  study  of    arithmetic,   what  faculties  are  called   into 

exercise  ? 


FRENCH. 

1.  Supply  proper  endings  to  the  verbs  in  this  paragraph: 

"Le  premier  Octobre,  1714,  Chai-les  XII  quitt —  enfin  la  Turquie.  Les 
Turcs  accompagn —  le  roi  jusqu'a  la  frontiere  et  le  cornbl —  de  tous  les  signes 
de  leur  respect.  Pendant  cinq  jours  Charles  support — la  lenteur  qu'en- 
train —  un  long  cortege;  le  sixieme  il  perd —  patience  et  conc_ —  l'idee  de 
continu —  le  voyage  avec  deux  compagnons.  Accompagn —  de  deux  colonels 
suedois,  il  abandonn —  le  cortege.  Tous  trois  travers —  la  frontiere  et  con- 
tinu—  le  voyage  a  cheval  avec  une  rapidite  extraordinaire. 

2.  (a)     Write  1714,  1880,  1492. 

(b)  What  is  the  feminine  of  long,  blanc,  vieux,  public,  vif. 

(c)  Give  the  three  meanings  of  la,  of  sur,  the  two  meanings  of  ou,  of 

leur,  of  a. 

(d)  Give  plural  of   chef-d'oeuvre,   chou-fleur,  porte-manteau,   hotel- 

Dieu,  tete-a-tete. 

3.  (a)     Give  two  examples  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
(6)     One  of  the  preterit. 

(c)  One  of  the  imperfect. 

(d)  One  to  illustrate  the  rule  of  the  past  participle  of  transitive  verbs. 

(e)  One  to  show  the  government  of  en. 

4.  Translate:  Je  suis  de  ceux  pour  qui  la  connaissance  d'un  livre  peut 
devenir  un  veritable  evenement  moral .  Le  peu  de  bons  livres  dont  je  me 
suis  penetre,  depuis  j'existe,  a  developpe  en  moi  le  peu  de  bonnes  qualites 
que  j'ai.     Je  ne  sais  ce  qu'aurait  produit  de  mauvaises  lectures;   je  n'en  ai 
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point  fait,  ayant  eu  le  bonheur  d'etre  bien  dirige  des  mon  enfance.    II  ne  me 
reste  done  a  cet  egard  que  les  plus  doux  et  les  plus  chers  souvenirs. 

5.  Primitive  tenses  of  italicised  sentences. 

6.  Compare  bon,  peu,  bien,  mauvais,  beaucoup. 

7.  Translate: 

"Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  kind  letter  yesterday  evening.  If  the 
weather  continues  fine  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
go  to  San  Rafael  with  you  and  your  family.  Public  picnics  I  do  not  like, 
but  private  picnics  are  charming.  Let  me  please  know  at  what  hour  you 
will  start,  Yours,  etc.,' 

May,  1880. 


SPELLING. 

1. 

Benefiting. 

35. 

Superficies. 

68. 

Pharynx. 

2. 

Canceled. 

36. 

Surveillance. 

69. 

Parsley. 

3. 

Metallurgy. 

37. 

Domicile. 

70. 

Pseudo. 

4. 

Pommel. 

38. 

Separable. 

71. 

Troche. 

5. 

Advantageous. 

39. 

Bilious. 

72. 

Hypocrite. 

6. 

Judgment. 

40. 

Luscious. 

73. 

Skeleton. 

7. 

Fulfill. 

41. 

Exude. 

74. 

Porphyry. 

8. 

Numskull. 

42. 

Guttural. 

75. 

Sclerotic. 

9. 

Frolicking. 

43. 

Tyrannize. 

76. 

Diphtheria. 

10. 

Plaguing. 

44. 

Vitiate. 

77. 

Hypocrisy. 

11. 

Combating. 

45. 

Embarrass. 

78. 

Idiosyncrasy 

12. 

Vilifying. 

46. 

Pavilion. 

79. 

Dissent. 

13. 

Equipage. 

47. 

Zymotic. 

80. 

Osseous. 

14. 

Equable. 

48. 

Indelible. 

81. 

Illiterate. 

15. 

Fulsome. 

49. 

Millionaire. 

82. 

Quondam. 

16. 

Sacrilege. 

50. 

Negotiable. 

83. 

Dilatory. 

17. 

Conscientious. 

51. 

Detestable. 

84. 

Prohibition. 

18. 

Pretentious. 

52. 

Eligible. 

85. 

Hemorrhage 

19. 

Farinaceous. 

53. 

Deference. 

86. 

Catarrh. 

20. 

Aqueous. 

54. 

Intermittent. 

87. 

Poultice. 

21. 

Advantageous. 

55. 

Guerrilla. 

88. 

Radish. 

22. 

Exonerate. 

56. 

Peccadillo. 

89. 

Asparagus. 

23. 

Exhilarate. 

57. 

Niche. 

90. 

Celery. 

24. 

Exhaixstible. 

58. 

Balance. 

91. 

Epitome. 

25. 

Acquiesce. 

59. 

Mattress. 

92. 

Captious. 

26. 

Aquiline. 

60. 

Poignant. 

93. 

Esophagus. 

27. 

Innovation. 

61. 

Gauge. 

94. 

Exuberant. 
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28. 

Punctilious. 

62. 

Reconnoissance . 

95.     Privilege. 

29. 

Retinue. 

63. 

Cinchona. 

96.     Gratuitous 

30. 

Revenue. 

64. 

Sycophant. 

97.     Taciturn. 

31. 

Succulence. 

65. 

Disc. 

98.     Transient. 

32. 

Licorice. 

66. 

Frenzy. 

99.     Fictitious. 

33. 

Prescience. 

67. 

Lichen. 

100.     Viscid. 

34. 

Raillery. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. 

Define: 

1 .    Abstrac 

; noun. 

6. 

Voice. 

2.    Grammar. 

7. 

Comparison. 

3.    Gender. 

8. 

Mood. 

4.    Case. 

9. 

Tense. 

5.    Relative 

Pronoun. 

10. 

Participles. 

2.  (1)    Define  each  of  the  six  tenses  in  the  indicative  mood,    and  [give  a 
sentence  to  illustrate  each.     (3  cr.) 

(2)  Synopsis  of  to  sing  in  the  indicative  mood,  passive  voice,  third  per- 
son singular.     (4  cr.) 

(3)  Synopsis  of  to  go  in  the  potential  and  subjunctive  moods,  active, 
third  person  singular.     (3  cr.) 

3.  (1)    Principal  parts  of  fly,  flee,  work,   drink,   hew,  rise,   ring,   bend, 
begin,  burn.     (5  cr.) 

(2)  Decline:  it,  who,  that,  thou,  what,  her.     (3  cr.) 

(3)  Compare:  holy,  next,  first,  blue,  perfect,  superior.    (2  cr.) 

4.  Parse  etymologically,  according  to  your  text-book  models,  the  italicized 
words : 

(1)  I  gave  him  a  book. 

(2)  Grant  was  elected  President. 

(3)  The  rain  having  ceased,  we  went  home. 

(4)  It  rained  ten  days. 

(5)  That  is  the  book  which  I  bought. 

(6)  Tell  me  what  I  must  do. 

(7)  Bees  are  skillful  in  building  their  hives. 

(8)  I  will  send  such  as  I  have. 

(9)  They  told  me  of  his  having  failed. 
(10)    I  did  not  think  of  its  being  him. 

5.  (1)    Write  four  sentences,  each  containing  that  used  as  a  different  part 
of  speech,  and  state  its  use  in  each  sentence. 

(2)  When  is  that  used  in  preference  to  who  or  which  ? 

(3)  Example  of  but  as  a  conjunction;  an  adverb;  a  preposition. 

(4)  Wliat  used  as  four  parts  of  speech. 
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6.  (1)     Name  the  seven  principal  relations  in  which  words  may  stand  in 
a  sentence,  and  give  an  example  of  each  in  a  sentence.     (7  cr.) 

(2)  Rule  for  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  and;  by  or. 

(3)  Eule  for  possessions  denoting  joint  ownership;    separate  owner- 
ship.    (1  cr.) 

7.  If  necessary,  correct,  and  give  the  grammatical  reason  for  correcting: 

(1)  Wlio  do  you  think  stands  first  ? 

(2)  She  is  a  better  scholar  than  you  or  me. 

(3)  You  are  more  than  an  inch  taller  than  her. 

(4)  I  bought  a  horse,  owl  and  dog. 

(5)  "Clothing  for  men,  ladies,  boys  and  girls  sold  here."     Put  this 
expression  into  the  possessive  form. 

(6)  I  expected  to  have  gone. 

(7)  Whence  all  but  he  had  fled. 

(8)  He  is  not  as  rich  as  me. 

(9)  You  had  better  not  go. 

(10)    We  did  nothing  but  what  we  ought  to. 

8.  (1)    Define: 

(a)  Preposition.  (c)  Phrase, 

(o)  Sentence.  (d)  Clause. 

(2)  (a)  How  are  the  elements 

of  a  sentence  classi-     (b)  Use. 
fied  as  to  office  ? 

9 .  (1)    Give  short  pointed  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma,  and  an  example 
to  illustrate  each.     (5  cr.) 

(2)  A  general  rule  for  the  semi-colon.     (2  cr.) 

(3)  Five  directions  for  the  use  of  capitals.     (3  cr.) 

10.  Written  analysis  of: 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down  to  bottomless  perdition." 

—  Milton. 


THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  five  brief  directions  in  regard  to  conducting  recitations. 

2.  Name  five  things  which  teachers  should  not  do  in  the  school  room,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  are  but  too  prevalent. 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  written  examinations. 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by   "  unconscious  tuition?" 

5.  How  can  memory  be  best  cultivated  ?     How  abused  ? 
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6.  How  should  language  be  taught  to  beginners  ? 

7.  Give  five  brief  "  educational  axioms." 

8.  State  your  ideas  about  punishments  in  school. 

9.  If  you  were  left  entirely  to  your  own  judgment  in  teaching  geography 
to  young  children,  how  would  you  proceed  ? 

10.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  object  of    "oral  instruction,"    or  object 
teaching  ? 


MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

(25  questions,  1  credit  each.) 

1.  Find  %  of  18. 

2.  Divide  18  by  %. 

3.  How  many  times  is  %  of  a  dollar  contained  in  %  of  a  dollar  ? 

4.  How  many  minutes  in  %  of  a  day  ? 

5.  Cost  of  \%  yards  of  ribbon  at  25  cents  ? 

6.  144  is  if  of  what  ? 

7.  G.  C.  D.  of  84  and  144? 

8.  "Which  is  the  lighter,  an  ounce  of  iron  or  an  ounce  of  gold  ? 

9.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  2  gallons  of  water  ? 

10.  How  many  rods  in  %  of  a  mile  ? 

11.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  surface  %  of  an  inch  square  ? 

12.  Acres  in  %  of  a  square  mile  ? 

13.  Square  of  1.2  ? 

14.  Cubic  inches  in  a  cube  of  wood  whose  edges  are  8  inches  ? 

15.  Inches  in  2  meters  ? 

16.  How  many  feet  of  board  measure  in  a  board  18  feet  long  and  16 
ches  wide  ? 

17.  Divide  .25  by  .0005. 

18.  Write  in  decimal  form  %  per  cent. 

19.  7  is  what  per  cent,  of  8  ? 

20.  What  is  the  amount  of  $48  plus  75  per  cent,  of  itself  ? 

21.  From  $150  take  20  per  cent,  of  itself. 

22.  $1500  is  75  per  cent,  of  what  ? 

23.  What  number  increased  by  25  per  cent,  of  itself  equals  3000  ? 

24.  Interest  of  $400  at  1%  per  cent,  a  month  for  21  days  ? 

25.  Cube  root  of  the  decimal  .125  ? 
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ALGEBRA. 

(Seven  credits. each,  except  the  14th. 

1.  Demonstrate  that  minus  multiplied  by  minus  gives  plus. 

2.  Demonstrate  that  the  zero  power  of  a  quantity  =  1. 

3.  Demonstrate  that  a  quantity  affected  by  a  minus  exponent  is  equal  to 
the  reciprocal  of  that  quantity  affected  by  an  equal  positive  exponent. 

4.  Divide  x±  +  64  by  x2  +  4a;  +  8. 

5.  Expand  (x-y)±. 

6.  Factor  x2  -  7x  -44. 

7.  G.  C.  D.  of  a;2 -4a; +  3  and  4a;3 -9a:s  -  15x+18. 

8.  Divide  84  into  two  numbers  that  will  be  to  each  other  as  3  to  4. 

9.  Find  the  value  of  X  in  the  equation:  x  -  5^x  -  14=0. 

V'a;+28        v^  +  38 

10.  Given =  — ,  find  the  value  of  x. 

\/as+4  Vx  +  6 

3 

11.  Find  the  sum,  the  difference,   the   product   and   the  quotient  of  ^x 
i 

and  V*- 

s/S  +  ^/2 

12.  Eationalize  the  denominator  of . 

V3-V2 

-%     -%  %       % 

13.  a      +b       multiplied  by  a     -b    =? 

14.  A  person  walked  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  ths  rate  of  2%  miles  per 
hour,  and  down  the  same  at  the  rate  of  3%  miles  per  hour.  He  was  absent 
5  hours;  how  far  did  he  walk  ?  (9  credits.) 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  1.     Sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  \  and  \. 

2.  Sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  2.5  and  .25. 

3.  L.  C.  M.  of  18,  24,  30,  36. 

4.  G.  C.  D.  of  324,  90,  72,  54. 
5        49  x  33  x  94  x  5  x  13 

65  x  47  x  77  x  21     =  '  . 

2.  A  room  is  25  by  20  feet,  and  14  feet  high.     Find: 

1.  The  square  yards  of  surface  on  the  interior. 

2.  Cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  room. 

17 
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3.  Yards  of  carpeting  %  yard  wide  for  the  floor. 

4.  Cost  at  37%  cents  per  yard. 

5.  Length  of  a  diagonal  on  the  floor. 

3.  1.  Give  one  demonstration  of  the  reason  for  inverting  the  divi- 

sor in  the  example:  f-f  %  =  ?  (5  credits.) 

2.  Give  one  demonstration  of  multiplying  |  by  i.        (5  credits.) 

4.  1.  Interest,  $316  50;  rate,  6  per  cent;  time,  3%  years;  principal? 

2.  Amount,  $337  50;  time,  5  years;  rate,  7  per  cent;  principal  ? 

3.  Principal,  $300;  gain,  $60;  time,  4  years;  rate  ? 

4.  Principal,  $840;  gain,  $78  12;  rate,  6  per  cent;  time  ? 

5.  Principal,  $450;  time,  90  days;  rate,  10  per  cent;  interest  ? 

5.  1.  Square  root  of  1159.4025  ? 
2.  Cube  root  of  262144  ? 


EXAMINATION     OF     TEACHERS. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  (July  20  to  24,  inclusive)  1880. 


KULES    AND     EEGULATIONS 

GOVERNING  TEACHERS'   EXAMINATIONS    FOR    THE    CITY    AND 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1.  All  questions  shall  be  practical  in  their  character. 

2.  Every  examiner  must  furnish  sets  of  answers  to  his  questions,  for 
the  use  of  the  Board. 

3.  Cards  having  candidate's  number  in  examinations,  age  in  years  and 
months,  and  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  candidate,  stating  that  he  or 
she  intends,  if  successful,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  considers 
it  immoral  and  unprofessional  to  improperly  obtain  or  use  the  questions  or 
answers  for  this  or  any  other  teacher's  examination,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  persons  intending  to  enter  the  examination.  The  truth  of 
these  statements  shall  afterwards  be  sworn  to  by  the  successful  candidates. 
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4.  Examiners,  during  the  progress  of  the  examination,  are  to  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  candidates,  and  are  not  to  hold  conversations  with 
other  persons  or  to  permit  conversation  in  the  rooms. 

5.  No  papers  of  candidates  for  certificates  shall  be  examined  or  credited 
by  any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

6.  All  questions  for  the  examination  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  City 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion, and  said  Board  reserves  the  right  to  strike  out  such  questions  as  they 
may  deem  objectionable. 

7.  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  marking  of  any  pa- 
pers, such  papers  shall  be  re-examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  jointly. 

8.  The  Superintendent  shall  not  allow  applicants  to  examine  their  cred- 
ited papers,  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Exnminers. 


DIRECTIONS. 

1.  No  communication.  Every  paper  must  be  finished  at  one  sitting.  No 
use  of  books  during  examination. 

2.  Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for  the  examiner,  and 
keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember  your  number  in  examination. 

3.  "Write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number  your  pages, 
leave  a  margin,  divide  into  paragraphs,  and  do  not  crowd  your  words. 
Number  all  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions  and  subdivisions  of 
questions. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines  across  the  page, 
or  by  a  blank  space.     Make  large  figures  aucl  do  not  mix  up  operations. 

5.  In  grammar,  use  the  briefest  form  of  parsing  and  analysis,  and  Jo  not 
waste  words  on  details. 

6.  After  you  have  completed  a  paper,  examine  it  carefully,  with  reference 
to  spelling,  capitals  and  puctuation.  Any  deficiencies  in  legibility  of  writing, 
correctness  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  capital  letters,  subjects  the  exam- 
inee to  a  deduction  of  credits. 
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REPORT    OF    SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


San  Fbancisco, 


188. 


Name  of  Applicant . 


To  secure  a  Second  Grade  City  Certificate,  80  per  cent  is  required,  and  for 
a  First  Grade  City  Certificate,  85  per  cent. 


STANDARD. 


1st  Grade.      2d  Grade 


CREDITS 
ON  EXAMINATION. 


Arithmetic,  Written 

Mental  Arithmetic 

Grammar '. 

Geography 

History  of  the  United  States. . . . 

And  Contemporary 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Tehching 

Algebra .  •   . 

Physics 

Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Composition 

Heading 

Orthography  and  Word  Analysis. 

Vocal  Music 

Industrial  Drawing 


Totals . 


Percentage . 


100 

50 

100 

100 

80 
100 
50 
SO 
30 
20 
50 
50 
50 
80 
20 
40 


1000 


100 
50 

100 
50 
50 


50 

50 

100 


Grade  City  Certificate  has  been  issued . 


Secretary  City  Board  of  Examiners. 
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GENERAL     QUESTIONS. 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full,  your  number  in  examination;  age  and  place 
of  residence. 

2.  For  what  grade  certificate  are  you  an  applicant? 

3.  In  what  schools  were  you  educated?     How  long  did  you  attend  each? 

4.  What  certificates  do  you  hold? 

5.  What  references  in  respect  to  teaching? 

6.  What  letters  or  references  in  respect  to  moral  character? 

7.  In  what  places  and  what  kind  of  schools  have  you  taught?  How  long 
in  each?     How  many  months  or  years  in  all? 

Applicants   are   required  to  sign  and  swear  to  the  following  application : 

No.  in  Examination,    

Age,   years months. 

Residence,   

I  intend,  if  successful,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  consider  it 
immoral  and  unprofessional  to  improperly  obtain  or  use  the  questions  or  an- 
swers for  this  or  any  other  teachers'  examination. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before 

me   this    .    day   of 

,  1880. 


TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION, 

JULY    20,    1880. 


BEAD  EACH  EXAMPLE  SLOWLY  TWICE,  AND    GIVE    AMPLE    TIME  FOR  APPLICANTS    TO 

SOLVE. 


MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  -/i  of  an  apple  cost  2  cents,  what  will  2%  apples  cost  ?     (2  cr.) 

2.  How  many  car  tickets  at  6%   cents  apiece  can  be  bought  for  $2  50. 
(2cr.) 

3.  If  the  interest  on  $44  for  1  year  is  $4  what  is  the  rate  percent  ?    (2cr.) 

4.  If  a  man  paid  $120  for  a  wagon  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of   30  per  cent., 
how  much  was  his  gain  ?     (2  cr.) 
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5.  "What  would  25-100  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  at  25-100  of  a  dollar 
per  bushel  ?     (2  cr.) 

6.  A  man  being  asked  at  what  per  cent  his  money  was  on  interest,  replied, 
"  I  receive  $120  interest  in  10  years  for  $240."  "What  was  his  rate  per  cent  ? 
(2  cr.) 

7.  In  what  time  will  $2  75  at  10  per  cent,  give  $275  interest  ?  (Simple 
interest.)     (2  cr.) 

8.  "What  will  %  of  12  pounds  of  coffee  cost  at  13  cents  per  pound?  (2  cr.) 

9.  What  per  cent  of  $600  is  $120?     (2  cr.) 

10.  What  will  20  books  cost  if  13  cost  $3  90?     (2  cr.) 

11.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  excavated  from  a  cellar  9 
feet  deep  9  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide?     (3  cr.) 

12.  Bought  5  yards  of  ribbon  at  12%  cents  per  yard,  3  books  at  37% 
cents  each.  I  handed  the  merchant  $2  50;  how  much  change  should  he 
have  given  me?     (3  cr.) 

13.  How  much  will  a  gallon  of  wine  cost,  if  7  gills  cost  21  cents?     (3  cr.) 

14.  The  interest  on  $960  for  5  years  was  equal  to  %  of  the  principal. 
How  much  was  the  yearly  interest?     (3  cr.) 

15.  If  7  men  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  13  days,  in  how 
many  days  can  21  men  do  the  same  work?     (3  cr.) 

16.  A.  barrel  of  port  cost  $12  and  was  sold  for  $11.  What  was  the  loss 
per  cent?     (3cr.) 

17.  How  many  square  yards  of  wall  paper  will  it  take  to  cover  a  cubical 
block  containing  27  cubic  feet?     (3  cr.) 

18.  What  principal  will  in  6  years  at  10  per  cent,  simple  interest,  amoiint 
to  $120?     (3cr.) 

19.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  12  inches  long,  and  %  of  the  length  of  the  head 
js  £$  of  the  length  of  the  body.     Required  the  length  of  the  fish.     (3  cr.) 

20.  Three  men  hire  a  pasture  for  $36;  the  first  put  in  3  horses,  the  sec- 
ond 2  horses  and  the  third  4  horses.     How  much  ought  each  to  pay?    (3  cr.) 


AEITHMETIC. 
FIRST     GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  459,  1224,  408,  and  the  least  com- 
mon multiple  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

3.     Divide  f  by  %  and  explain  the  process  as  you  would  to  a  class. 

3.  The  longitude  of  Rome  is  12  deg.  27  min.  E.,  and  of  Boston,  71  deg. 
3  min.  30  sec.  W.  When  it  is  9  o'clock  a.  m.  at  Boston,  what  is  the  time  at 
Rome? 
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4.  A  merchant  bought  cloth  at  75  cts.  per  yard;  how  shall  he  mark  it  so 
that  he  may  fall  ten  per  cent,  from  the  marked  price  and  still  make  20  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  price  ? 

5.  How  long  must  $750  be  on  interest  at  8  per  cent  to  amount  to 
$956  50? 

6.  A  note  for  $2,000,  dated  May  23,  1880,  and  due  in  one  year,  with  in- 
terest at  eight  per  cent,  is  discounted  at  a  bank  December  8,  1880,  at  10  per 
cent.     Find  the  proceeds  and  discount  (with  grace). 

7.  If  four  men  can  dig  a  ditch  72  rods  long,  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep 
in  12  days,  how  many  men  can  dig  a  ditch  120  rods  long,  6  feet  wide  and  1 
foot  6  inches  deep  in  9  days?     (By  proportion.) 

8.  At  $2  25  a  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  pave  a  triangular  court 
whose  base  is  60  feet  and  altitude  42  feet? 

9.  A  cubical  box  contains  4,492,125  cubic  inches.  Find  the  length  of  one 
of   its  edges  and  the  diagonal  of  one  of  its  faces. 

10.  I  receive  yearly  $232  50  interest  on  $4,650  principal.  What  is  the 
rate  of  interest? 


ARITHMETIC. 

SECOND     GRADE. 

1.  Divide  f  by  f,  and  explain  the  process  as  you  would  to  a  class.  (10  cr.) 

2.  Two  hundred  sixteen  and  thirty-seven  and  five-eighths  hundredths,  ten 
hundred  sixty-four  and  six  and  three-fourths  hundredths,  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  fifty-four  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  one-half 
thousandths,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-three  and  nine  and  seven- 
sixteenths  hundredths,  and  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty-five  hundred-thousandths;  from  the 
sum  subtract  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  forty-eight  and  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  sixty-nine  ten-thousandths;  multiply  the  remainder  by 
eight-hundredths,  and  divide  the  product  by  one  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dredths.    (10  cr.) 

3.  Rome  is  in  longitude  12  deg.  27  min.  E.,  and  Boston  71  deg.  3  min. 
30  sec.  W,  When  it  is  9  o'clock  a.  m.  at  Boston,  what  is  the  time  at  Rome? 
(10  cr.) 

4.  A  merchant  bought  cloth  at  75  cents  per  yard.  How  shall  he  mark  it 
so  that  he  may  fall  10  per  cent,  from  the  marked  price  and  still  make  20  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  price  ?     (10  cr.) 

5.  How  much  money  must  I  invest  in  4%  per  cent,  bonds  that  I  may 
have  an  annual  income  of  $1,980,  the  bonds  being  at  2%  per  cent,  premium? 
(10  cr.) 
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6.  Upon  a  note  for  $6,000,  dated  January  12,  1877,  and  bearing  interest 
at  6  per  cent.,  the  following  payments  were  made:  June  21,  1878,  $150; 
September  15,  1879,  $2,815.  What  was  due  on  the  note  December  30,  1879  ? 
(10  cr.) 

7.  For  what  amount  must  my  note  be  drawn  at  90  days,  without  grace, 
that  I  may  receive  $1,200  for  it  when  discounted  at  9  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 
(10  cr.) 

8.  If  4  men  can  dig  a  ditch  72  rods  long,  5.  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  in 
12  days,  how  many  men  can  dig  a  ditch  120  rods  long,  6  feet  wide  and 
1  foot  6  inches  deep  in  9  days  ?     (Solved  by  proportion.)      (10  cr.) 

9.  A  certain  room  is  45  feet  wide,  24  feet  high,  and  60  feet  long.  What 
will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  room,  at  25  cents  per  square  yard,  deducting  1,125 
square  feet  for  doors  and  windows  ?     (10  cr.) 

10.  The  capacity  of  a  cistern  is  462  cubic  feet.  How  many  gallons  of 
water  will  it  contain  ?     (10  cr.) 


THEOEY   AND   PKACTICE   OF   TEACHING. 

FIRST     GRADE. 

Ten  Credits  for  Each  Question. 

1.  How  would  you  inculcate  high  moral  principles  and  patriotism  ? 

2.  Name  three  (3)  important  hygienic  topics  which  you  would  endeavor 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  and  two  (2)  hygienic  laws  not 
embraced  within  the  preceding  topics,  which  you  will  carefully  obey  while 
you  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

3.  How  would  you  teach  a  class  of  children  the  English  language  with- 
out using  a  text-book  on  English  Grammar  ? 

4.  State  the  order  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 

5.  Name  two  (2)  methods  which  are  necessary  to  insure  success  in  your 
vocation,  and  three  (3)  ways  by  which  you  can  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  times  in  teaching. 


THEOEY  AND  PEACTICE   OF   TEACHING. 

SECOND     GRADE. 
Ten  Credits  for  Each  Question. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  Education  and  Instruction  ? 

2.  What  means  would  you  use  to  awaken  the  observing  faculties  and  fix 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  ? 
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3.  Name  five   (5)  moral  principles  whioh  you  would  earnestly  strive  to 
impress  upon  your  pupils. 

4.  In  what  grade  or  at  what  age  should  the  study  of  Composition  be  in- 
troduced into  our  Public  Schools  ? 

5.  Name  five   (5)   important  hygienic  principles  which  you  would   en- 
deavor to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils. 


SPELLING 


(40  Words,  1  credit  each). 


1. 

Traceable. 

14. 

Chisels. 

28. 

Glaciers. 

2. 

Sumptuary. 

15. 

Aqueduct. 

29. 

Raspberries 

3. 

Ecstasy. 

1G. 

Embarrass. 

30. 

Seizing. 

4. 

Benefited. 

17. 

Proselyte. 

31. 

Niece. 

5. 

Malleability. 

18. 

Chicanery. 

32. 

Shepherd. 

6. 

Metallurgy. 

19. 

Reveille. 

33. 

Righteous. 

7. 

Spherical. 

20. 

Spontaneous. 

34. 

Guinea. 

8. 

Changeable. 

21. 

Panegyric. 

35. 

Lachrymose 

9. 

Judgment. 

22. 

Buoyant. 

36. 

Anonymous. 

10. 

Annihilate. 

23. 

Erysipelas. 

37. 

Nausea. 

11. 

Parallelism. 

24. 

Mucilage. 

38. 

Conchology. 

12. 

Unique. 

25. 

Aquafortis. 

39. 

Parterre. 

13. 

Drought. 

26. 
27. 

Collieries. 
Llama. 

40. 

Urgent. 

2.     Dictation  (10  credits.) 

Note— Take  one  off  for  every  error  m  spelling  or  use  of  capitals. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  an  excellent  dissertation  on  metaphysical  science. 

From  yonder  realm  of  empyreal  day. 

The  guillotine  was  first  proposed  to  the   National  Assembly  of    France  by  a 

physician,  and  from  him  received  its  name. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  fete  delight 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite. 

3.     20  Words  (30  credits,  one  for  Defining  and  x/%  credit  for  Spelling.) 


1. 

Effeminate. 

8. 

Flexibility. 

15. 

Beleaguered. 

2. 

Recipe. 

9. 

Surfeit. 

16. 

Acrostic. 

3. 

Judicial. 

10. 

Dnieper. 

17. 

Heron. 

4. 

Myth. 

11. 

Intinitive. 

18. 

Allegories. 

5. 

Panacea. 

12. 

Aquatic. 

19. 

Perspicacious 

6. 

Sangfroid. 

13. 

Cavalcade. 

20. 

Hippodrome. 

7. 

Souvenir. 

14. 

Rubicund. 
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4.     Word  Analysis  (.20  credits). 
Define  the  following  suffixes  and  prefixes.     Give  and  define  a  word  illus- 
trating the  use  of  each. 

Suffixes:        ible,         ance,         ive,         hood,         ize. 
Prefixes:        trans,      ante,         sub,        super,        hydro. 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  parse  the  italicised  words:     Let  there  be  no 

strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and   thee,  for   we  are  brethren.     (2 
credits  for  each  word. ) 

2.  "Write  a  synopsis  of  the  Verb  "lie"   (to  recline),  in  the  Indicative  and 

Potential  Moods,  3d  Pers.  Sing.  Masc.  (10  credits.) 

3.  Write  sentences  containing: 

(a)     Verb  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  Passive.  (5  credits.) 

(5)     Verb  in  the  Past  Subjunctive  Active,  Progressive  form.  (5  credits.) 

4.  Define: — A   Participle — The  Passive   Voice — A   Phrase — An   Objective 

Clause — Case  of  a  Noun  or  Pronoun.  (2  credits  for  each.) 

5.  (a)     Compare: — Little,  upper,  first,  well,  next,  good.     (1  credit  each.) 
(6)     "  Every  man  in  the  room  felt  their  hearts  moved  with  compas- 
sion."    What  is  wrong  in  this  sentence  ?  (4  credits.) 

6.  Name   five   words  that  may  each  be  used  as  different  parts  of   speech, 

and  illustrate  by  sentences.  (2  cr.  for  each  word.) 

7.  What  is  meant  in  Grammar — by  Government  ? — by  Mood  ?  (5cr.  each.) 

8.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  two  nominatives  connected  by  "and"  require 

a  verb  in  the  singular  number.  (10  credits.) 

9.  Correct  the  following: 

(a)     When    duties    are   high,    everybody   will   smuggle   if    they   can. 

(2  credits.) 
(6)     When  all  men  obey  the  Golden  Rule  we  will  have  peace  on  earth. 

(2  credits.) 

(c)  Good  friends  like  you  and  I  will  not  quarrel.  (2  credits.) 

(d)  I  expected  to  have  found  him  here.  (2  credits.) 

(e)  Let  this  be  a  secret  between  we  three.  (2  credits.) 
10.     Name  and  illustrate  five  ways  in  which  the   Nominative   Case  may  be 

used.  (2  credits  for  each.) 

Two  and  a  half  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 
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MUSIC. 
FIKST     GEADE. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  properties  of  tone  ?  (3  credits.) 

2.  Write  the  scale  of  E  Flat  on  the  treble  staff,  and  the  scale  of  A  on  the 

bass  staff,  and  give  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  in  each.  (7  cr.) 

3.  Make  five  different  kinds  of  notes  and  five  rests,  giving  the  name   of 

each.  (5  credits.) 

4.  Write  on  the  Treble  Staff  five  measnres  in  the  Key  of  B  Flat,  quadruple 

measure,  quarter  variety,  using  notes  of  different  kinds,  and  different 
pitch  in  each  measure.  (5  credits.) 


GEOGKAPHY. 
Ten  Questions,  5  Credits  Each. 

1.  Locate  the  following  cities,  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted: 

Manchester,  Lyons,  Mocha,  Havana  and  Brussels. 

2.  State  two  of  the  principal  productions  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

England,  China,  Brazil,   Spain,  France. 

3.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  cities  noted  : 

Scranton,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Wilmington  (Del.;,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago ? 

4.  Locate  the  following  mountains: 

Everest,  Kilimanjaro,  Illimani,  Washington,  Elboorz. 

5.  Name  the  principal  manufactures  of  each  of  the  following: 

Pennsylvania,  England,  France,  Russia,  Belgium. 

6.  Name  three  States  noted  for  corn;  three  for  tobacco;  two  for  coal  and 
iron;  two  for  wool. 

7.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following: 

The  Steppes,  the  Selvas,  the  Kuenlun,  Ceylon,  Ormus  ? 

8.  What  is  the  government  of  each  of  the  following: 

Russia,  Peru,  Switzerland,  Brazil,  Mexico. 

9.  Mention  four  of  the  principal  exports,  two  of  the  principal  imports,  two 
of  the  principal  manufactures,  and  two  of  the  principal  mineral  products  of 
California. 

10.  Whence  do  we  get: 

Sugar,  coffee,  coal,  diamonds,  quinine. 
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HISTORY. 

FIRST   GRADE. 
Sixteen  Questions,  5  Credits  Each. 

1.  Who  first  settled  Maryland,  and  what  caused  him  to  make  the  settle- 
ment ? 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

4.  Mention  two  causes  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution. 

5.  What  important  service  did  Benjamin  Franklin  perform  for  his  country 
during  the  Revolution  ? 

6.  What  important  effect  did  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  have  upon 
the  people  of  Europe  ?    How  did  it  help  the  American  cause  ? 

7.  Name  two  noted  British  commanders  during  the  Revolution,  and  men- 
tion one  battle  in  which  each  was  engaged. 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ? 

9.  Name  the  most  famous  commander  on  each  side  at  the  capture  of 
Quebec  ? 

10.  What  territory  did  the  United  States  acquire  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  ? 

11.  Who  captured  Vicksburg  during  the  Civil  War,  and  to  what  result  did 
this  event  lead  ? 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  ? 

13.  During  the  civil  war  what  nation  attempted  to  subjugate  a  neighboring 
republic  and  to  place  an  Emperor  upon  the  throne  ?  Who  was  the  Emperor? 
What  was  the  result  ? 

14.  What  caused  the  French  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Americans  during 
the  Revolution  ? 

15.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

16.  What  two  ruling  motives  induced  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  Mexico 
and  most  of  South  America  ? 


HISTORY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits.    Ten  Questions  at  Two,  and  Ten  at  Three  Credits  Each. 

1.  By  whom  were  Florida  and  Louisiana  first  settled?  (2  credits.) 

2.  Who  first  settled  Maryland,  and  what  caused  him  to  make  the  settle- 
ment? (2  credits.) 
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3.  "When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the 
United  States?  (2  credits.) 

4.  Name  two  noted  British  commanders  during  the  Revolution,  and  tell 
one  battle  in  which  each  was  engaged.  (2  credits.) 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown?  (2  credits.) 
.6.     "What  three  forces  were  engaged  at  this  siege?    Name  the  commanding 

officer  of  each.  (2  credits.) 

.     7.     Name  the  two  chief  generals  at  the  capture  of  Quebec.  (2  credits.) 

8.  Mention  one  land  and  one  naval  battle  during  the  war  of   1812,  and 
the  result  of  each.  (2  credits.) 

9.  Which  two  of  the  New  England  States  were  not  among  the  original 
thirteen  Colonies  ?  *  (2  credits.) 

10.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin  and  the  sewing-machine  ?      (2  credits.) 

11.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  wrar  ?  (3  credits.) 

12.  What  was  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ?  (3  credits.) 

13.  Mention  two  causes  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution. 

(3  credits.  1 

14.  •  What  important  service-*   did   Benjamin   Franklin  perform  for   his 
country  during  the  Revolution  ?  (3  credits.) 

15.  How  did  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  help  the  American  cause  in  Europe 
and  America  ?  (3  credits.) 

16.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  last  war  with  England  ?  (3  credits.) 

17.  How  and  from   whom   did   the  United    States  acquire   Louisiana  ? 
What  territory  did  it  embrace  ?  (3  credits.) 

18.  What  territory  did  the  United  States  acquire  by  the  Treaty  of   Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  ?  (3  credits.) 

19.  Who  captured  Vicksburg  during  the  Civil  War,  and  to  what  result 
did  this  event  lead  ?  (3  credits.) 

20.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  (3  credits.) 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

(50  credits.) 

1.  Describe  the  progress  of  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
right.  (5  credits.) 

2.  Describe  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to 
the  left.  (5  credits.) 

3.  Describe  the  means  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  ami  ex- 
pelled therefrom;  and  state  the  beneficial  effect  of  each  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. (5  credits.) 
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4.  "What  are  the  principal  organs  of  the  nervous  system  ?  (5  credits.) 

5.  Name  the  organs  of  digestion  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  mouth. 

(7  credits.) 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  digestion  from  the  time  the  food  enters 
the  stomach  until  the  nutrient  portions  of  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood. 

(8  credits. ) 

7.  "Which  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  wearer — that  clothing  should  be  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  or  a  bad  one  ?     Why  ?  (5  credits.) 

8.  "What  are  two  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness  ?  (5  credits.) 

9.  "What  effect  will  the  impure  air  of  an  ill  ventilated  room  have   on  the 
brains  of  the  breathers,  and  how  is  this  effect  produced  ?  (5  credits.) 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  proper  position  for  the  body,  arms  and 
hands,  while  writing. 

2.  Make  and  name  the  elements,  and  state  whether  you  use  the    Spen- 
cerian  or  the  P.  D.  and  S.  system. 

3.  (a)     Give  a  rule  for  shading. 

(6)     "Which  should  be  taught  first — knowledge  of  form  or  control  of 
the  pen  ?     "Why  ? 

4.  What  movements  are  used  in  writing  ?     Which  is  most  used  in   busi- 
ness correspondence  ? 

5.  Make  all  the  principles  embodied  in  the  small  and  the  capital  letters' 

6.  Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship: 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddesb  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  at  the  eddying  g'ust, 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  have  flown, 

And  from  the  shrub  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow, 

Through  all  the  live -long  day. 
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ALGEBKA. 

5  Questions,  10  credits  each. 


1.     (a)     Factor  m16  -c16  and  x2  -x  -30. 

n  - 1  m 

(b)  From take  . 

n  ?i  -  1 

1  1 

(c)  Divide    1—  by  1--. 

a'2  a 

a 

(cl)     Reduce  to  a  simple  fraction. 

l-i-»i 


2.  Prove  that  x+b=a  is  equivalent  to  x=a  -  b. 

605+7        7a; -13        2x+i 

3.  Given +    =  ,  find  the  value  of  x. 

9  6s+3  3 

4.  "What  fraction  is  that  to  the  numerator  of  which   if  4   be   added,   the 
value  is  -^;  but  if  7  be  added  to  its  denominator,  its  value  is  A  ? 

5.  The  square  of  a  certain  number  plus  11  times  the   number  equals  80; 
what  is  the  number  ? 


PHYSICS. 

Ten  Questions,  Eight  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define  Motion. 

2.  Name  two  forces  which  produce  circular  motion. 

3.  What  three  forces  cause  a  kite  to  fly  ? 

4.  Define  Weight. 

5.  Where  on  the  earth's  surface  will  a  body  weigh  most  ? 

6.  Defiue  Matter. 

7.  What  causes  a  liquid  to  flow  through  a  syphon  ? 

8.  State  the  difference  between  music  and  noisi  ■ 

'J.    Where  will  the  report  of  a  pistol  sound  louder,  at  San  Francisco  or  on 

the  top  of  Mt.  Shasta  ?    Why  ''. 
10.     For  what  is  the  Barometer  used  and  on  what  principle  is  it  constructed  ? 
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COMPOSITION. 

1.  Change  the  following  extract  into  prose: 

The  melanchol}"  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year; 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust, 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread.  (10  credits.) 

2.  Write  a  composition  of  not  more  than  15  lines  about  California. 

(20  credits.) 

f  The  examiner  will  read  the  following  extract  twice,   and  then  require  the 
candidates  to  write  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  from  memory.  J 

Twenty  Credits. 

During  the  year  1862  an  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  war  of 
rebellion,  occurred  near  Norfolk  (Virginia).  It  was  a  naval  combat,  in  which 
the  Federal  sloop-of-war  Cumberland  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad war  vessel  Merrimac. 

As  we  lay  at  anchor,  on  board  the  Cumberland,  in  Hampton  Eoads,  from 
the  fortress  across  the  bay  echoed  the  alarm  of  drums,  while  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  the  bugle  blast,  from  our  soldiers'  camping  grounds,  resounded  in 
answering  response,  or  played  in  delightful  harmony  over  the  still  waters. 

Far  away  to  the  south,  towards  which  our  eyes  were  ever  strained  in  eager 
watchfulness,  a  little  feather  of  smoke  arose,  and  we  knew  that  the  ironclad 
ship  of  our  enemy,  the  Merrimac,  was  steadily  steering  its  course  towards  us, 
doubtless  to  try  the  strength  of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

The  floating  fort  ran  down  upon  us  heavily,  silent  and  sullen.  A  puff  of 
smoke  from  the  guns  burst  from  each  open  port-hole,  and  the  terrible  fire 
leaped  forth  to  destruction  and  death.  "We  were  not  idle,  but  sent  her  back, 
defiantly,  a  full  broadside.  As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate,  our  heavier 
hail  rebounded  from  each  iron  scale  of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  your  flag!"  cried  the  rebel  commander,  "Never!"  replied  our 
gallant  Morris,  "  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield!"  and  the  air  resounded 
with  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  huge  sea  serpent,  the  Merrimac  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron 
grasp,  and  down  went  the  Cumberland,  with  a  sudden  shudder  of  death,  but 
the  cannon's  breath  was  her  last  dying  gasp. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay,  our  flag  was  still  to  be  seen 
floating  at  the  mast  head. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 

(20  credits.) 

On  July  1st  John  Jones  commences  business  with  $1,000  cash. 

On  the  2d  he  pays  for  store  repairs  and  account  books,  $50.  On  the 
same  day  he  buys  merchandise  from  John  Smith  for  $1,500,  for  which  he 
pays  $800  cash,  and  gives  his  note  for  the  balance  payable  in  30  days. 

On  July  10th  he  sells  merchandise  for  cash,  $500. 

On  the  15th  he  sells  merchandise  on  account,  $300,  to  Richard  Roe. 

On  the  30th  he  takes  account  of  stock  and  finds  on  hand  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $850. 

Make  the  proper  Journal  entries  for  the  foregoing;  post  to  Ledger;  and 
close  accounts. 

(Double  Entry.) 

Write  note  to  Smith. 

1  credit  for  each  Journal  entry. 

1  credit  each  for  posting  correctly. 

3  credits  for  Note. 

And  the  remaining  7  credits  for  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  correctly. 


DRAWING. 


1.  Given  a  line,  as,  A B,  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of 

a  right-angled  triangle,  and  another  line,  as,  D E,  equal 

to  one  side  of  the  same ;  describe  the  manner  of  constructing  the  triangle. 

(6  credits) 

2.  Show  the  method  of  dividing  a  given  line,  as,  A B, 

into  seven  (7)  equal  parts.  (6  credits) 

3.  Show  how  a  perpendicular  may  be  erected  at  the  extremity  of  a  given 
straight  line.  (6  credits) 

4.  (a)     What  is  meant  by  symmetrical  arrangement  on  an  axis  ? 
(6)     By  symmetrical  arrangement  so  as  to  cover  a  surface  ? 

(6  credits) 

5.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  a  circle  may  appear  in  perspective. 

(6  credits) 

6.  Draw  in  parallel  perspective  a  cube  with  the  bottom  visible. 

(10  credits) 
The  horizontal  line  point  of  sight,  etc.,  must  be  correctly  shown. 

18 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1880. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Henry  Alex, 
Charles  E.  Cooper, 
Bancroft  G.  Davis, 
Edward  Davis, 


Samuel  L.  Foster, 
Daniel  Gavigan, 
Charles  B.  Hill, 
Samuel  Joseph, 
Arthur  Wheeler. 


Edward  A.  Kolb, 
Wro.  B.  Larzelere, 
David  Leszynsky, 
Charles  L.  Mathieu, 


ENGLISH   DEPARTMENT. 


Simon  Berlin, 
Robert  0.  Boker. 
Frank  E.  Booth, 
William  J.  Carlin, 
Finlay  Cook, 
George  E.  French, 
George  D.  Givens, 


Frederick  Haase, 
Eugene  Hoefer, 
William  G.  Houston, 
Edward  C.  Hutchinson, 
Alexander  Dumas  Jones, 
William  J.  Jones, 
Wm.  Henry  Keith,  Jr., 
Henry  Cogswell  Stevens, 


George  H.  Lemman, 
Albert  J.  Lowenberg, 
Emanuel  B.McCormick, 
John  Jardine  McEwen, 
Solomon  Peiser, 
Samuel  Sonnenberg, 
Henry  Schussler, 
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Mabel  L.  Birmingham, 
Mary  E.  Cohn, 
Lucie  M.  Dahlmann, 
Emma  Dahlmann, 
Bertha  E.  Dworzazek, 
Lottie  P.  Ebbets, 
Mabel  Emmons, 
Lillian  M.  Evans, 
Bertha  E.  Ferguson, 
Theresa  L.  Feintuch, 
Hattie  J.  Fleishman, 
J.  Ida  Goodridge, 
Mamie  P.  Hatch, 


Mary  C.  Schaefer, 
Dora  Silverstone, 
Florence  E.  Sumner, 
Rachel  M.  Strauss, 
Kate  Sutro, 

Hattie  Adeline  Tallant, 
Katie  F.  Williams, 
Kate  Woods, 
Ella  B.  Wason, 
Frances  E .  Winters, 
Georgie  E.  Adams, 
Genevieve  Alger, 
Carrie  A.  Atherton, 


Annie  L.  Hornsby, 
Alice  Gray  Jewell, 
Anna  L.  Kelly, 
Jennie  E.  Kewin, 
Mary  E.  Ladd, 
Nellie  G.  La  very, 
Hattie  E.  Levy, 
Ella  S.  Mahoney, 
Nellie  A.  Maloney, 
Florentine  Marchand, 
Lizzie  T.  Mills, 
Blanche  A.  McGuire, 
Helen  C.  McKenzie, 
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Julia  Hayne, 
Edith  Hinton, 
Hattie  R.  Keep, 
Mary  G.  Kir&patrick, 
Isabella  Manel  Lachlan, 
Esther  Levy, 
Esther  Marks, 
Katie  Mayers, 
Selma  W.  Mattson, 
Jennie  McLaren, 
Alice  H.  Metcalf, 
Maggie  I.  Morrison, 
Katie  T.  McCormick, 
Margaret  A.  McKay, 
Mary  A.  Ny, 
Katie  Parsons, 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto, 
Adeline  E.  Rankin, 
Catherine  K.  Rowe, 
Cecilia  E.  Santif, 
Mary  E.  Keady, 
Lena  Kohlman, 
Belle  Lehrberger, 
Eva  Levingston, 
Rebecca  Levingston, 
Sophie  Loewe, 
Nellie  McDougall, 
Maggie  G.  McGovern, 
Bertha  Maass, 
Sarah  Harper  Macaulay 
Eliza  L.  Meader, 
Alicia  M.  Morgan, 
Pauline  Morrill, 
Nellie  Nichols, 
Emma  H.  Provost, 
Mary  B.  Reynolds, 
Minna  A.  Ross, 
Emma  Scholl, 
Etta  Sherman, 
Lydia  Stewart, 
Fannie  J.  Stinson, 
Elizabeth  Summerton, 
Essie  Van  Collem, 
Sara  Van  Straaten, 
Eugenia  K.  Ward, 


Sophie  C.  Bechler, 
Eugenie  Bloch, 
Sarah  Blumentbal, 
Esther  H.  Breslauer, 
Belle  C.  Brown, 
Hattie  A.  Byrnes, 
Mary  A.-Cardinell, 
Anna  J.  Clark, 
Edith  E.  Clery, 
Lizzie  F.  Connolly, 
Esther  Craner, 
Corinna  M.  Curtis, 
Eva  L.  D'Ancona, 
Carrie  F.  Donnelly, 
Jennie  Dunn, 
Minora  S.  Ellis, 
Mary  E.  Fairchild, 
Louise  E.  Freese, 
Annie  E.  Gillespie, 
Ella  Hope, 
Elizabeth  Drucker, 
Lilian  C.  Eidenmueller, 
Rose  M.  Englander, 
Margaret  E.  Flanagan, 
Fannie  M.  Franklin, 
Amelia  Frapolli, 
Annie  Marie  Gallagher, 
Belle  D.  Gump, 
Clara  P.  Hall, 
Pearl  M.  Hanley, 
Lucie  Hare, 
Emma  Henicke, 
Jennie  Houston, 
Frances  Howe, 
Anna  Hughes, 
Sophie  B.  Kobicke, 
Mary  E.  Leon, 
Elizabeth  Levy, 
Esther  Marks, 
Jessie  H.  McCollam, 
Rosa  H.  Meehan, 
Kate  E.  Meighan, 
Evelyn  O'Donnoll, 
Bella  Prag, 
Alice  Regensburger, 


Grace  D.  Norcross, 
Albertine  Randall, 
Sarah  Reinstein, 
Annie  Sheideman, 
Gertrude  Thomson, 
Rebecca  O.  Thomson, 
Clara  Weed, 
Matdda  J.  Worth, 
Hattie  A.  Ahpel, 
Hannah  Alexander, 
Joella  G  Ball,. 
Lizzie  M.  Bibbins, 
Annie  Cline, 
Louise  Agnes  Cullen, 
Fanny  Davis, 
Nora  Dowling, 
Addie  B.  Dutcher, 
Evelyn  B.  Harrold, 
Emma  M.  Hawes, 
Clara  G.  Heller, 
Mary  M.  Cameron, 
Minnie  C.  Casey, 
Winnie  R.  Chase, 
Emily  Chappell, 
Laura  E.  Chesley, 
Lena  W.  Colton, 
Elvira  Coleman, 
Lizzie  M.  Culverwell, 
Lida  P.  Daingerrleld, 
Annie  R.  Dargie, 
May  L.  French, 
Mary  Frontin, 
Martha  S.  Galloway, 
Annie  M.  Hagarty, 
Mary  C.  A.  Higgins, 
Lucie  F.  Howe, 
Mary  E.  A.  Hyde, 
Mary  Kerrins. 
Nellie  Leavitt, 
Mary  T.  McGivney, 
Florence  M.  Montrose, 
Mary  McVerry, 
Tilhe  R.  McCarthy, 
Susie  G.  McEwen, 
Mary  C.  McKeuna, 
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Alice'  Willats, 
Fannie  W.  Yates, 
Agnese  A.  Zweybruck, 
Angie  0.  Bemis, 
Ellen  C.  Boland, 
Elizabeth  Butler, 
Marion  Y.  Bunner, 
Bertha  F.  Caro, 
Mary  E .  Daly, 
Annie  Sullivan, 


Eliza  L.  Rich, 
Maggie  J.  Smith, 
Louise  R.  Unda, 
Mary  T.'Valentine, 
Anna  Wettig, 
Effie  Mary  Winkley, 
Ida  Altschuler,    . 
Mary  E.  Barry, 
Fannie  E.  Oanhani, 
Amelia  Summerton. 


Maggie  J.  McCormick, 
Agnes  O'Kane, 
Theorilda  Caroline  Park, 
Phebe  Lois  Parker, 
Ada  May  Reynolds, 
Tessie  J.  Roche, 
A.  May  Severance, 
Selina  Solomons, 
Salhe  F.  Stetson, 
Phebe  B.  Saalburg, 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  GIRLS' 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY  1880. 


Agnes  J.  Ahern, 
Evelyn  Rebecca  Ashmead 
Jennie  Bisset, 
Mary  Gertrude  Bodkin, 
Maud  Knox  Bristol, 
Eugenie  M.  Burgin, 
Lena  0.  Cole, 
Mary  Aurelia  Daniell, 
Clara  L.  Duncan, 
Lily  V.  Dunn, 
Lulu  F.  Durkin, 
Emma  L.  Donnels, 
Sophie  C.  Eggert, 
Rosie  T.  Fay, 
Julia  Fischer, 
Clara  L.  Fisher, 
Agnes  M.  Forbes, 
Sarah  Fox, 
Mamie  Gallagher, 
Adele  L.  Grimm, 
Emily  Louisa  Hammond, 
Julia  R.  Hansell, 
Rachel  T.  Harris, 


Jennie  T.  Hatch, 
,  Virginia  D.  Heath, 
Lucy  J.  Hyde, 
Carrie  L.  Johnson, 
Kate  A.  Kollmyer, 
Mary  E.  Keating, 
Alma  Louise  Leppien, 
Jennie  Levison, 
Tillie  Levy, 
Ettie  H.  Levy, 
Johanna  C.  Lewis, 
Fannie  Lichtenburg, 
Dillie  E.  Little, 
Fannie  J.  Lyne, 
Julia  G.  Maher, 
Margaret  J .  Mahoney, 
Lulu  A,  Manning, 
Alice  A.  Martin. 
Lizzie  McCorkell, 
May  C.  McDonnell, 
Mary  C.  T.  McHugh, 
Eda  Newhouse, 
A.  Louise  Renwick, 
Helen  Armbruster. 


Emma  Rosenthal, 
Rachel  S.  Saalburg, 
Henrietta  C.  Sander, 
Ada  Schendel, 
Annie  A.  Scholfield, 
Carrie  A.  Shaw, 
Annie  B.  Shea, 
Sara  H.  Smith, 
Lelia  C.  Somers, 
Harriet  A.  Spaulding, 
Virginia  Stewart, 
Mary  Thompson, 
Annie  M.  Tiiite, 
Agnes  F.  R.  Twomey, 
Lucy  Wade, 
Genevieve  Watson, 
Georgie  Watson, 
Sadie  A.  Webster, 
Sophie  Wertheimber, 
Lucy  Wores, 
Mattie  A.  Wright, 
Julia  Matthai, 
Rosa  Kelly, 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS   FOR    THE 
YEAR    ENDING    MAY,    1880. 


DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Jessie  Anderson, 
Adeline  Aaron, 
Mary  Bray, 
Zibeah  Bettelheim, 
Nellie  Brackett, 
Lillian  Brind, 
Jessie  Banks, 
Annie  Crane, 
Lou  Coffey, 
Ernrna  Connelly, 
Carrie  Ebbetts, 
Laurine  Edouart, 
May  Eames, 
Ada  Fiala, 
Jennie  F.  Aldrich, 
Minnie  Alp, 
Cora  Baldwin, 
Irene  Brignardello, 
Mamie  Beach, 
Hattie  Corbett, 
Ernma  M.  Cline, 
Hattie  B.  Chapman, 
Alice  J.  Chapman, 
Annie  W.  Clark, 
Lizzie  Dunn, 
Addie  F,  Dennis, 
Sarah  A.  Denis, 
Rachel  Ephraim, 
Cora  L.  Edwaids, 
Carrie  C.  Ferrer, 


Maud  French, 
Alvina  Heuer, 
Maggie  Hickey, 
Emma  Hale, 
Marion  Joseph, 
Mary  Keating, 
Mamie  Kelly, 
Eva  Kemp, 
Esther  Levjr, 
Addie  Lunberg, 
Hortense  McCreery, 
Millie  Morris, 
Agnes  Menzies, 
Lizzie  Newman, 
Lillie  Folger, 
Nellie  Finley, 
Minnie  E.  Horton, 
Rath  B.  Holladay, 
Janet  Henshelwood, 
Minnie  M.  Hyatt, 
Henrietta  A.  Hersum, 
Jessie  Hixson, 
Clara  B.  Hoeber, 
Mary  E.  Hanson, 
Florence  C.  Howe, 
Annie  E.  Hixon, 
Nellie  E.  Jolliffe, 
Louise  Kowalsky, 
Fannie  D.  Koshlaud, 
Estell  M.  LorentZim, 


Fannie  O'Meara, 
Emma  Pinto, 
Nellie  Paddock, 
Kittie  Pike, 
Ruth  Paugh, 
Mamie  Powers, 
Mary  Shear, 
Lena  Shaen, 
Nettie  Stuart, 
Lizzie  Short, 
Annie  Sanders, 
Minnie  Stephens, 
Emma  Will. 

Laura  Little, 
Nellie  J.  Moloney, 
Selina  Newman, 
Dora  M.  Neumanu, 
Minnie  Nightingale, 
May  E.  Norton, 
Louise  B.  Payut, 
Olwen  G.  Price, 
Katie  C.  Rourke, 
Annie  Shoenberg, 
Birdie  E.  Stoddard, 
Nellie  E.  Smith, 
Jennie  B.  Stevenson, 
Lillie  A.  Tuggey, 
Ella  F.  Wainwright, 
Narisse  C.  Whitney. 


LINCOLN    GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 


Jas.  J.  Beatty, 
Geo.  J.  Bierbrauer, 
David  J.  Bodkin, 


John  M.  Fulton, 
Fr.tnk  D.  Griffin, 
Alfred  T.  Growney, 


David  F.  Nye, 
William  F.  Ohm, 
Henry  Owens, 
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Gus.  H.  Borle, 
Sher.  Chipman, 
Sam  Cohen, 
Harvey  W.  Colby, 
John  F.   Connolly, 
Dennis  F.  Crane, 
Stephen  F.  Crowley, 
Thomas  F.  Dolan, 
Jas.  W.  Easton, 
Wm.  B.  Emmal, 
Wm.  F.  Fagerberg, 
John  F.  Finn, 
Abe  Abraham, 
Geo.  W.  Andrews, 
Arthur  P.  Booth, 
J.  J.  P.  Budzzileni, 
Alexander  S.  Blanc, 
John  F,  Brown, 
Fred  W.  Boynton, 
Edwin  Bellman, 
Geo.  W.  Caswell, 
Herman  A.  Craner, 
Wm.  L.  Curtin, 
Edward  J.  Clark, 
Edward  Drady, 
Barnaby  F.  Dougherty, 


Ed.  H.   Hammer, 
Andrew  M.  Hendry, 
Joseph  I.  Hogan, 
James  H.  Kehoe, 
David  J.  Lande, 
John  M.  Lippincott, 
Stewart  H.  Lunney, 
Jer.  J.  Mahoney, 
Adolph  C.  Miller, 
Isadore  H.  Meyer, 
Thos.  McCord, 
Wm.  E.  McHugh, 
Chas.  L.  Davis, 
Chas.  H.  Frost, 
John  J.  Farrell, 
Wm.  L.  Greenabaum, 
Montgomery  Godley, 
Geo.  B.  Garrett, 
Thos.  A.  King, 
Archie  Loryea, 
Chas.  L.  Leonard, 
Chas.  E.  Mahan, 
Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Denis  M.  Mahoney, 
Wm.  M.  Newhoff, 
James  M.  O'Brien, 


I.  L.  Rosenthal, 
John  H.  Shutte, 
Fred.  F.  Springer, 
Dan'l  R.  Sullivan, 
Wm.  F.  Sweeney, 
Moses  J.  Stern, 
Thos.  B.  Upton, 
Henry  Wallace, 
Benj.  B.  Wilbur, 
Benj.  Wood, 
Wm.  A.  Williams, 
Henry  L.  Osgood. 
John  K.  Owens, 
Chas.  M.  Prager, 
John  S.  Phillips, 
Chas.  F.  Perkiu, 
Albert  Peyser, 
Harry  B.  Bathbone, 
Ludwig  Buppin, 
Benj.  Bomaine, 
William  Bomaine, 
John  T.  Sullivan, 
Eugene  K.  Sykes, 
William  E.  Tracy, 
William  A.  Turner, 


RINCON  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Mary  Brennan, 
May  Coleman, 
Esther  Cohen, 
Bella  Cunningham, 
Katie  Cunningham, 
Lillie  Downing, 
Antoinette  Deloche, 
Maggie  Devine, 
Kate  Dunnigau. 
Annie  Empey, 
Emma  Garness, 
Annie  Geohagen, 


Christina  High, 
Annie  Holland, 
Hattie  Holmes, 
Mamie  King, 
Katie  Kohn, 
Celia  Langley, 
Lillie  Low, 
Hattie  Lewis, 
Fannie  Luther, 
Susie  McBrearty, 
Belle  McLea, 
Nellie  McManus, 


Minnie  O'Connell, 
Grace  Pearce, 
Edith  Reid, 
Hattie  Row, 
Louise  Roethe, 
Adele  Rottanzi, 
Emma  Schuman, 
Julia  Siskron, 
Minnie  Stack, 
Christina  Stack, 
Katie  Smart, 
Minnie  Spilman, 
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Eva  Goodwin, 
Addie  Grey, 
Jeannie  Gibson, 
Susie  Gorman, 
Mary  Hendry, 


Winnie  Mulligan, 
Annie  Moffitt. 
Ida  McAllister, 
Nellie  O'Brien, 
Eleanor  O'Connell, 


Mary  Walters, 
Hattie  White, 
Rebecca  Warshawski, 
Annie  Wahrman. 
Nellie  Fairfield, 


WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Edward  Buckley, 
Duncan  Campbell, 
Isaac  Citron, 
Joseph  Daniels, 
Charles  Durham, 
Frank  Durham, 
Robert  Du  Rose, 
Moses  Fisher, 
Armand  Franquelain, 
Joseph  Garbarino, 
John  Glover, 


James  W.  Goodwin, 
William  Gove, 
Abram  Hays, 
Fortunato  Ibarra, 
Joseph  Levy, 
Harry  Macy, 
Victor  Monet, 
Ralph  Moses, 
Thomas  Murphy, 
Timothy  Murphy, 
Victor  Ouerton, 


Edgar  Painter, 
Leonce  Payot, 
Herman  Polack, 
Edwin  Rivers, 
William  Sanderson, 
Alfred  Seale, 
Arthur  Sharp, 
John  Short, 
Thomas  Smith, 
Harry  Stinson, 
Nathan  Rothman. 


BROADWAY    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Mollie  Conroy, 
Jennie  Corbell, 
Minnie  Corlett, 
Frances  Daclin, 
Allie  Dall, 
Emma  Delevan, 
Marie  Faucompre, 
Celia  Frank, 


Bertha  Gray, 
Carrie  Hoppe, 
Emma  Kratzenstein, 
Phoebe  Rose  Lewis, 
Sarah  C.  Little, 
Annie  Mason, 
Mary  B.  Mason, 
Evalina  Medina, 


Annie  Meyer, 
Charlotte  Meyer, 
Annie  O'Connell, 
Mamie  Quinlan, 
Louisa  Stevens, 
Lizzie  Weidmuller, 
Annie  Wolf. 


SPRING    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


Fannie  Amos, 
Jessie  Barton, 
Maggie  Bateman, 
Adele  Beguelin, 
Annie  Bose. 


Mary  Feeney, 
Carrie  Fisher, 
Addie  Hatman, 
Johanna  Herlihy 
Emilie  Herman, 


Alice  Loucks, 
Mary  Mathews, 
Sarah  Ryan, 
Wdliam  Buckley, 
Samuel  Brutchaell, 
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Susie  Brackett, 
Belle  Chadwick, 
Mary  Elliott, 
Beckie  Farley, 
George  Knight, 


Maggie  Hession, 
Mary  Hoyt, 
Olga  Kling, 
Katie  Laird, 
Thomas  Ryan. 


Edward  Dwyer, 
Thomas  Fallon, 
George  Fellows, 
"Walter  Holcombe, 


HAYES    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


Hattie  Brown, 
Tillie  Bowrosky, 
Rose  Blumenthal, 
Mary  Campbell, 
Jennie  Gumming, 
Annie  Donahue, 
Lizzie  Dick, 
Emma  Elliot, 
Sarah  Folk, 
Katie  Harrington, 
Rosa  Klain, 
Nellie  Kerr, 
Belle  Levingston, 
Fannie  Lovell, 
Minnie  Meyerfeld, 
Ella  Martin, 
Ida  Martinstein, 


Nellie  McNicoll, 
Nellie  McFadden, 
Kete  Riley, 
Lillie  Strasser, 
Nina  Brown, 
Jennie  Greenwood, 
Annie  Hayes, 
Rose  McMahon, 
Carrie  Saner, 
Lizzy  Schoen, 
Annie  Schoen, 
Mamie  Shetter. 
John  Flynn, 
Samuel  Fleishman, 
Willie  Fraiser, 
Benj.  Horanson, 
Sherman  Lafferty, 


James  Nounnan, 
Willie  Sudder, 
Jacob  Zellerbach, 
Sam'l  Boukofsky, 
Rob't  Duncan, 
Angelo  Heverin, 
Peter  Kelly, 
Warren  Joselyn, 
Samuel  Levy, 
Horace  Locke, 
John  Liddle, 
Saul  Morris, 
Abe.  Newbauer, 
Robert  Phillips, 
Alex.  Thyse, 
Harry  Thomason, 
Daniel  Benjamin. 


SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMA.R    SCHOOL. 


Eveline  Bien, 
Alma  Blethen, 
Minna  Blockman, 
Ella  Clark, 
Hattie  Day, 
Anna  Dunne, 
Minnie  Fechheimer, 


Huldah  Kaskell, 
Ottilia  Lenhardt, 
Amalie  Levinson, 
Sallie  Levy, 
Alice  Lyons, 
Emma  Maschke, 
Celia  Morken, 


Mas  Adelsdorfer, 
Daniel  Batteux, 
Arthur  Castle, 
Moses  Frank, 
Montefiore  Harris> 
Henry  Levinson, 
Manuel  Levy, 
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Tina  Franklin, 
Theresa  Friedman, 
Emma  Freidman, 
Gertrude  Goeway, 
Nellie  Halkett, 
Lizzie  Harris, 
Samuel  Boardman, 
Meyer  Cahn, 
Sylvan  Cook, 
Leon  Denery, 
Martin  Goodkind, 
Seymour  Gabriel, 
Henry  Hacke, 
Phineas  Newmark, 
Martin  Ottenheimer, 
Henry  Rhine, 
Abe  Rosenfeld, 
Arthur  Rosenbaum, 
Sydney  Peixotto, 
Jacob  Samuels, 


Florence  Stich, 
Mira  Straus, 
Bertha  Thomas, 
Rachel  Unger, 
Augusta  Weher, 
Bertha  Weil, 
Albert  Strohmeier, 
Solomon  Tichner, 
Jesse  Triest, 
David  Wasserman, 
Carl  Wilhelm, 
Lena  Appel, 
Bertha  Blochman, 
Flora  Breslauer, 
Louisa  Brown, 
Freda  Bloomingdale, 
Rosa  Cohen, 
Cordelia  Cohn, 
Eliza  Emanuel, 
Flora  Greenwald, 
Eugenia  Furth, 


George  Macondray, 
Willie  Magee, 
Charles  Meusdorffer, 
Julien  Neppert, 
Edward  Stecher, 
Isaac  White, 
Olive  Harris, 
Etta  Honigsberger, 
Bertha  Hintze, 
Carrie  Heymau, 
Rolinda  Kline, 
Amelia  Marks, 
Bella  Oppenheimer, 
Florence  Prag, 
Dora  Scheidemann, 
Nettie  Silverberg, 
Carrie  Seelig, 
Lillie  Schweitzer, 
Lucy  Schroth, 
Mary  Zehfuss. 


NORTH     COSMOPOLITAN     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 


Charles  Bisagno, 
Jerry  Bourne, 
Richard  Boyle, 
Martin  Burke, 
Henry  Damkroger, 
Isaac  Elias, 
Alfred  Evans, 
John  Farrell, 
Willie  Kahn, 
Eddie  Moran, 
Frank  Peters, 


Ernest  Rideout, 
Adolph  Schmolz, 
Fred.  Staude, 
Adolph  Tennis, 
George  Wolf, 
Minnie  Agard, 
Bella  Behring, 
Gussie  Bonqui, 
Balbina  Cuevas, 
Louisa  Delevra, 
Clara  Fitzpatrick, 


Annie  Graser, 
Gesine  Hunterman, 
Julia  Lazarus, 
Mary  Leisen, 
Julia  Murphy, 
Lizzie  Stratham, 
Maggie  Stranahan, 
Annie  Taylor, 
Fannie  Vail, 
Idalee  Wedekind. 


VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Lena  M.  Booth, 
Emma  H.  Brooks, 
Hary  S.  Brooks, 
Mattie  M.  Buck, 


Flora  A.  Parsons, 
Johanna  M.  Schwartz, 
Badie  F.  Stark, 
Ada  L.  Turrel, 


Edw.  O.  Fennell, 
Thomas  Gamble, 
Eugene  F.  Guindon, 
Alfred  J.  Little, 
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Flora  S.  Buckbee, 
Kittie  Connell, 
Annie  M.  Connelly, 
Susie  M.  Cosgrove, 
Louisa  M.  Cox, 
Carrie  E.  Creigh, 
Angie  M.  Crook, 
Othelia  A.  Davidson, 
Phcebe  S.  Davies, 
Mary  Doyle, 
Grace  Grabill, 
Mary  E.  Gamble, 
Etta  E.  Godfrey, 
Emily  M.  Goggin, 
Maggie  I.  Howard, 
Dora  T.  Krauss, 
Eosa  C.  Mahony, 
Abbie  L.  Martin, 
Mary  McCormick, 
Katie  A.  McGivern, 
Mary  A.  Moore, 
Jennie  L.  Murphy, 


Annie  C.  Wentwortk, 
Annie  E.  Wiese, 
Mary  J .  Brown, 
May  Casey, 
Nellie  A.  Casey, 
Blanch  E.  Cheesman, 
Ivah  F.  Cowdery, 
Katie  M.  Diggs, 
Jessie  D.  Fitzpatrick, 
Gussie  M.  Miller, 
Marian  C.  Morrison, 
Sarah  I.  Peterson, 
Katie  L.  Eedding, 
Dora  Eobinson, 
Mamie  E.  Scott, 
Nettie  Stewart, 
Maggie  A.  Wynne, 
Amy  A.  Waterman, 
Eugene  Birdsall, 
Geo.  G.  Carr, 
Abe  Cahalan, 
James  A.  Code, 


Percy  E.  Mastick, 
Chas.  C.  McDonald, 
Oscar  C.  Morgan, 
L.  Bryant  Waterhouse, 
Edmond  E.  Aubry, 
Milton  E.  Blanchard, 
William  Bolle, 
George  W.  Cahalan, 
Frank  J.  Cassidy, 
Eichard  J.  Collins, 
Eufus  H.  Childs, 
Peter  J.  Curtis, 
Geo.  J.  Downing, 
Wm.  H.  McCrystal, 
George  A.  Merrill, 
Frank  W.  Merrill, 
Henry  W.  Thompson, 
Arthur  Tracey, 
James  J.  Walsh, 
Ernest  D.  Woodman, 
Kudolph  Urbais. 


EIGHTH  STEEET  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 


Alfred  Bailey, 
Thomas  Delehanty, 
Eddie  Durkin, 
Thomas  Fleming, 
Wm.  Fogarty, 
Lamon  Kahn, 
John  Kelly, 
Daniel  Lyons, 
George  McDonald. 


John  Meehan, 
Thomas  Mulhearn, 
William  Murray, 
James  Sharkey, 
William  Siebeeker, 
Frank  Van  Nostrand, 
Katie  Bohannan, 
Mary  Briody, 
Mary  Broderick, 


Mary  Cody, 
Annie  Fahrenkrug 
Maggie  Kelly, 
Annie  Kelly, 
Maggie  McDade, 
Emma  Moulthrop, 
Mary  Murphy, 
Julia  O'Niel, 
Mary  Sullivan. 


MISSION  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 


Cordelia  Burnham, 
Lizzie  Hosmer, 
Addie  Sogers, 
Maggie  Bell, 
Carrie  Blair, 


Mollie  Myers, 
Mary  McQuade, 
Mollie  McKinna, 
Annie  McGinty, 
Lulu  McCormick, 


Frank  Callahan, 
Charles  Emerson, 
Victor  Maxwell, 
Wm.  Hepworth, 
Charles  Kewin, 
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Katie  Corbett, 
Josie  Carty, 
Louisa  Drury, 
Lizzie  Ewald, 
Ella  Hartwig, 
Roberti  L.  Heath, 
Flora  Lacy, 
Lizzie  Mann, 


Sadie  Madden, 
Dora  Neuman, 
Nellie  Rollins, 
Ada  Russell, 
Dora  Rosenblum, 
Lulu  Stipp, 
Belle  Woodward, 
Maxwell  Bugbee, 
Hairy  Canape, 


Daniel  0 'Callahan, 
John  Maguire, 
Abraham  Neuman, 
Louis  Neuman, 
Wm.  A.  Smith, 
Frank  Stanton, 
Harry  Thomas, 
Alfred  Waite. 


JEFFERSON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Bella  Brown, 
Lizzie  Crooks, 
Emma  Davis, 
Tillie  Dagaa, 
Violet  Francis, 
Lizzie  Graves, 
Lillian  Macpherson, 
Ida  Mansfield, 
Nellie  McLerie, 
Robenia  Ogilvie, 
Belle  Osgood, 
Eva  Pine, 
Mary  Porter, 
Lottie  Smith, 


Sallie  Still, 
Hattie  Strauss, 
Agnes  Warren, 
Bertha  Wharff, 
Louise  Wiuterburn, 
Madge  Mead, 
Ada  Cooney, 
Nellie  Talbot, 
Louis  Arnold, 
Judson  Ballard, 
John  E.  Biuer, 
Eddie  Batten, 
Leo  Berwin, 
Alf.  Booth, 
Henry  Carlin, 


Fred  Carroll, 
Grant  Coursen, 
Sherman  Coursen, 
Patrick  Farrell, 
John  Flaherty, 
Jacob  Hecht, 
Myer  Levy, 
John  North, 
Charles  Reynolds, 
John  Walker, 
Julius  Wolf, 
Eddie  Foster, 
Geo.  Bannan, 
Wm.  Hewitt. 


CLEMENT    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


Marian  Bray, 
Ida  Christie, 
Mabel  Fagen, 
Mittie  Hayes, 
Lillie  Harris, 
May  Hare, 
Maud  Heermans, 


Gertrude  O'Callaghan, 
Lily  Owen, 
Georgeua  Pierce, 
Augusta  Percival, 
Carrie  Rector, 
Sophie  Rosenbaum, 
Kate  Sloan, 


George  Gordon, 
William  Hay, 
Warren  Kennedy, 
Augustus  Lawton, 
Robert  Leamau, 
Melville  Marx, 
Samuel  Marx, 
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Lena  Hirschbring, 
Jessie  Irwin, 
Louisa  Kuorp, 
Tillie  Kullman, 
Mary  Kendall, 
Lizzie  Kerlin, 
Ella  Mackay, 
Lizzie  Nagle, 


Annie  Smith, 
Belle  Stockton, 
Ida  Shields, 
Clara  West, 
Frank  Ames, 
William  Casey, 
Charles  Crocker, 
Pierson  Durbrow, 


Grant  Morrill, 
George  Peat, 
William  Eichards, 
Walter  Eeed, 
Frank  Spencer, 
Edward  Sawyer, 
Chas.  Stern, 
Philip  Wooster. 


SOUTH  SAN  FEANCISCO  SCHOOL. 


Annie  Anderson, 
Eugenie  Brocq, 
Mary  Brennan, 
Maggie  Daly, 
Lizzie  Desrosier, 
Cecelia  Graves, 
Florence  Graves, 


Mary  Garness, 
Eva  Hanford, 
Mary  Hollaren, 
Katie  Lahaney, 
Johanna  Puckhaber, 
Florence  Piper, 
Uba  Pederson, 


Lizzie  Quinn, 
Minnie  Stack, 
Nellie  Troy, 
Lizzie  Taafe, 
John  Fanning, 
Willie  Layden. 


Lillie  McClean, 
Sarah  Conley, 
Nellie  Fulton, 


POTEEEO     SCHOOL. 

Ella  Moore, 
Eobt.  Christie, 
John  Tiernan, 


John  Andersen, 
Wm.  Moore, 
Fred.   Hare. 


LAGUNA    HONDA     SCHOOL. 

Lizzie  Quigley,  Cassie  Campbell. 


OCEAN    HOUSE     SCHOOL. 
Lily  Norton. 
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MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  DENMAN 
GRAMMAS  SCHOOL,  MAY,   1880— FIFTEENTH  AWASD. 


Marion  Joseph, 
Kittie  Pike, 
Esther  Levy, 
Mary  Shear, 
Lizzie  Short, 
Zibeah  Bettelheim, 
Lou  Coffey, 


Fannie  O'Meara, 

Maud  French, 

Adelaide  Lundbei-g, 

Emma  Will, 

Irene  Brignardello, 
Rachel  Ephraim, 
Sarah  A.  Denis, 


Lillie  Tuggey, 
Jessie  Hixson, 
Jennie  F.  Aldrich, 
Minnie  M.  Hyatt, 
Selina  Newman, 
Mary  E.  Hanson, 
Carrie  C.  Ferrer. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  LINCOLN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1880— FIFTEENTH   AWARD. 


Geo.  W.  Andrews, 
Fred.  W.  Boynton, 
Chas.  L.  Davis, 
Win.  L.  Greenbaum, 
Thomas  A.  King, 
Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Harx-y  B.  Rathbone, 


Benj.  Romaine, 
Wm.  Romaine, 
Wm.  A.  Turner, 
Geo.  J.  Bierbauer, 
Harvey  W.  Colby, 
Stephen  F.  Crowley, 
Wm.  F.  Fagerberg, 


John  F.  Finn, 
David  F.  Nye, 
William  F.  Ohm, 
I.  L.  Rosenthal, 
John  H.  Shutte, 
Fred.  F.  Springer. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING    CLASS   OF  THE  BROAD- 
WAY GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,   1880— FOURTH  AWARD. 


Mollie  Conroy; 
Jennie  Corbell, 
Minnie  Corlett, 
Frances  Daclin, 
Allie  Dall, 
Emma  Delevan, 
Marie  Fancompre, 


Bertha  Gray, 
Carrie  Hopp6, 
Emma  Kratzenstein, 
Phoebe  Rose  Lewis, 
Sarah  C.  Little, 
Annie  Mason, 
Miry  B.  Mason, 
Evalina  Medina, 


Annie  Meyer, 
Charlotte  Meyer, 
Annie  O'Connell, 
Mamie  Quiulau, 
Louisa  Stevens, 
Lizzie  Weidmuller, 
Annie  Wolf. 
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BRIDGE   MEDAL   FUND. 

A  former  resident  of  San  Francisco,  for  many  years  holding  the  office  of 
Appraiser  General  under  the  Federal  Government,  taking  deep  interest  in 
the  public  schools,  and  desirous  of  emulating  the  distinguished  example  of 
Franklin  in  founding  medals  for  worthy  public  school  boys,  made  a  hand- 
some gift  to  the  city,  in  the  last  school  year,  the  circumstances  and  purposes 
of  which  are  fully  explained  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors: 

RESOLUTION  No.  13,550  (New  Series). 

Whereas,  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  of  Dresden,  County  of  Lincoln,  State  of  Maine,  has  donated 
the  sum  of  $2,000,  gold  coin,  unto  the  Mayor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  this  City  and  County, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  in  trust,  to  be  invested  and  re-invested,  and  to  have  the  annual 
income  or  interest  thereon  appropriated  to  and  used  for  the  purchase  of  silver  medals  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  most  meritorious  boys  of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools  of  San  Francisco; 
now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  officials  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  undertake  such  trust,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  deed  of  said  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  and  that  the  State  Legislature  be 
urged  to  adopt  appropriate  legislation,  authorizing  the  receipt  and  care  of  said  money,  in 
accordance  with  said  deed,  and  the  receipt  of  future  donations  that  may  be  made  by  any  per- 
sons, upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  supposed  donors  and  the  officials  legally 
representing  the  said  City  and  County. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  tendered  to  Samuel 
J.  Bridge,  Esq.,  for  his  generous  donation,  which  will  tend  to  encourage  and  stimulate  emula- 
tion in  the  hoys  of  the  public  grammar  schools,  to  acquire  what  will  alwaj's  be  designated  and 
considered  an  honorable  mark  of  proficiency  and  distinction— "A  Bridge  Medal." 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  Salaries  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  transmit  to  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  Esq.,  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested. 

Finally  passed,  April  28,  1879. 

A  copy  of  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bridge  and  of  the  deed  of  trust  ex- 
ecuted by  that  gentleman,  is  herewith  presented : 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  April  16,  1879. 
To  the  Hon.  A.J.  Bryant, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco: 

Sir — I  desire  to  establish  a  Medal  Fund  for  the  San  Francisco  Grammar  Schools  for  boys, 
-similar  to  the  Franklin  Medal  Fund  of  Boston. 

I  propose  to  give  to  the  Mayor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco two  thousand  dollars  (S2,000),  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust,  and  by  them  to  be  invested,  at 
a  reasonable  interest  and  upon  safe  and  adequate  securities. 

I  should  prefer  the  investment  to  be  in  San  Francisco  bonds,  but  leave  the  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustees  above  mentioned. 

The  annual  interest  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  or  its  successors  in  office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such  interest  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  medals,  which  shall  be  distributed  by  the  said  Board  among  the  most  meri- 
torious boys  at  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its  successors  in  office,  may,  in  their  discretion,  apply 
a  part  only  of  the  income  of  said  fund  to  the  purchase  of  medals,  and  allow  the  remainder  of 
such  income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  sum. 
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Having  resided  many  years  in  your  city,  and  having  lately  removed  to  my  native  State,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  afford  this  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the  prosperity  of 
your  city. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  you  and  the  other  officers  above  mentioned  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  accept  the  trust. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

SAM'L  J.  BRIDGE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  of  Dresden,  County  of 
Lincoln,  and  State  of  Maine,  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  excite  a  generous  emulation 
among  its  male  pupils,  do  hereby  give  unto  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mayor,  George  F.  Maynard,  Auditor, 
and  Charles  Hubert,  Treasurer,  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  their  successors 
in  office,  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  (§2,000.00)  in  gold  coin  of  the  United.  States  ;  but 
in  trust,  nevertheless,  for  the  following  purposes  : 

First — To  invest  the  said  principal  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000.00)  at  reasonable 
interest  upon  safe  and  adequate  security. 

Second — To  pay  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  the  annual  interest  upon  said  principal  sum  as  collected,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such  interest  in  the  purchase  of  silver  medals,  which  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  said  Board  among  the  most  meritorious  boys  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco;  and  all  sums  of  money  so  paid  to  said  Board,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  held  in  trust  by  said  Board  for  the  object  and  purpose  aforesaid  until  so  expended;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Board  of  Education,  or  its  successors  in  office,  may,  in  their  discretion,  apply  a 
part  only  of  the  income  of  said  fund  to  the  purchase  of  medals,  and  rnay  allow  the  remainder  of 
such  income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  sum. 

It  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  this  instrument  that  the  persons  holding  the  above  men- 
tioned offices  of  Mayor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  trust  above  specified. 

Should  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  pass  an  act  enabling  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  to  accept  of  this  trust  and  any  othersums  of  money  which  may  be  conveyed  to  it  in 
trust  for  public  purposes,  then  it  is  my  will,  and  I  hereby  direct  the  foregoing  Trustees,  or  their 
successors  in  office,  to  pay  over  to  the  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  the  said  principal 
sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000  00),  to  be  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
aforesaid. 

Given  under  mv  hand  this  21st  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879. 

SAM'L  J.  BRIDGE. 

In  presence  W.  C.  Burnett. 
State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

On  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879,  before  me,  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  County  Recorder,  per- 
sonally appeared  Wellington  C.  Burnett,  who  is  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  same  person 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument  as  a  witness  thereto,  who,  being  by  me 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  resides  in  San  Francisco  aforesaid;  that  Sam'l  J.  Bridge, 
the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  said  within  instrument  as  a  party  thereto,  is  the  person 
described  in  it;  that  such  person  executed  it,  and  that  he,  deponent,  thereupon  subscribed  his 
name  thereto  as  a  witness. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal. 

STUART  M.  TAYLOR,  County  Recorder. 
[seal.]  Per  W.  1*.  Meriuam,  Deputy. 

Recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
April  28,  A.  D.  1879,  at  12  m.,  in  Liber  23  of  Miscellaneous,  page  232. 

8,  M.  TAVLOR,  County  Recorder. 
Kicu'd  I).   Blauvelt,  Jr.,  Deputy 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


To  John   W.   Taylor,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools:  . 
Sik — In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  the  following  report: 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1880) ....  234,144 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under   seventeen 

years  of  age,  June,  1880 84,206 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,898 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  five  and 

seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  draw  public  money 58,492 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,613 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  seventeen 

years  of  age  who  are  entitled  to  attend  the 

public  schools 53,894 

Decrease  for  the  year 4,246 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  six  years  of 

age  who  will  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public 

schools  during  the  next  year 4,598 

Increase  for  the  year 633 

Valuation  of  city  property  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1880 $217,487,074  00 

Decrease  for  the  year ' $26,990,286  00 

Total  amount  of   revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  year $6,517,030  31 

Increase  for  the  year $1,040,737  45 

Total  income  of  the  school  department  for  the 

year,  including  cash  on  hand,  July  1,  1879.  $967,732  00 

Increase  for  the  year $111,624  48 

Percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  School 

Department  on  the  whole  revenue  raised  by 

the  city  for  the  year 14.9 
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State  and  City  tax  for  1879-80  on  each  hundred 

dollars $1,995 

City  School  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 20  t456q  cts. 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites $1,930,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 920,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 185,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 13,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 25,000  00 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $3,073,000  00 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 1,232 

Boys,  353;  Girls,  879. 

Decrease  for  the  year 19 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  including 

some  Grammar  Grades 13,502 

Boys,  6,484;  Girls,  7,018 

Decrease  for  the  year 743 

Enrollment  in  the  Primary  Schools,  including 

some  Primary  Grades 21,429 

Boys,  11,276;  Girls,  10,133. 

Increase  for  the  year 879 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 2,157 

Boys,  1,906;  Girls,  251. 

Increase  for  the  year 74 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  in  all  the  Public  Schools 38,320 

Boys,  20,019;  Girls,  18,301. 

Increase  for  the  year 191 

Average  number  belonging  to  High  Schools 1,078 

Increase  for  the  year 38 

Average  number  belonging  to  Grammar  Grades.  .  7,207 

Increase  for  the  year 59 

Average  number  belonging  to  Primary  Grades. .  .  20,512 

Increase  for  the  year 1,019 

Average  number  belonging  to  Evening  Schools ...  81 5 

Increase  for  the  year 68 

Average  number    belonging  to    all    the   Public 

Schools 29,612 

Increase  for  the  year 1, 184 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools. .  .  .  1,048 

Increase  for  the  year 22 

Average    daily    attendance    in     the     Grammar 

Grades 6,927 
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Increase  for  the  year 31 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Primary  Grades.  19,463 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,009 

Average     daily     attendance     in     the     Evening 

Schools 712 

Increase  for  the  year 13 

Average    daily    attendance   in   all    the    Public 

Schools 28,150 

Increase  for  the  year 1,075 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  High  Schools. .  97.2 

Percentage    of     attendance    in    the    Grammar 

Grades 96.1 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Grades.  <    94. 8 

Percentage    of      attendance     in    the     Evening 

Schools >    87 . 3 

Percentage   of    attendance    in   all    the    Public 

Schools 94.1 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  High 

Schools 39 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Grammar 

Grades 43 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Primary 

Grades 49 . 5 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  Evening 

Schools 23 . 7 

Percentage    of    pupils    enrolled    in    the   High 

Schools 3 .  59 

Percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Grammar 

Grades 24.46 

Percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary 

Grades 71.95 

Number  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools 

only  during  the  year(notincluding  Chinese), 

as  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals  in  June, 

1880 6,652 

Decrease  for  the  year 572 

Number  attending  Public  and  Private  Schools 

during  the  year,  not  including  Chinese 44  972 

Decrease  for  the  year 381 

Number  of  Children  between  five  and  seventeen 

years  of  age  (not  including  Chinese),  who 
have  not  attended  School  at  any  time  during 
the  year  as  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals 

in  June,  1880 14,828 

Decrease  for  the  year 4,561 
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TABLE   SHOWING   THE   NUMBER   OF   PUPILS   IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY   GRADES,    MAY,    1880. 
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1899 

3621 

4038 

4548 

9721 

29006 

Boys'  High 

•'.'.I 

Girls'  High 

769 

Evening 

L015 

55 

Grand  Total 

S1096 
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REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE     WHOLE    NUMBER     ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE    DAILY    ATTENDANCE    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    SINCE    1852.      ■ 


During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 


the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending- 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30 
June  30 


31,  1S52. 
31,  1853. 
31,  1854. 
31,  1855. 
31,  1856. 
31,  1857. 
31,  1858. 
31,  1S50. 
31,  1860. 
31,  1861. 
31,  1S62. 
31,  1863. 
31,  1S64. 
31,  1865* 
,  1866s.. 

1867*.. 
,  1868... 
,  1869... 

1870... 

1871.... 
,  1872... 
,  1873... 

1874... 

1875 

1876... 

1877... 

1878..., 

1879... 

1880... 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED. 


132 
870 

199 
694 
370 
637 
273 
001 
10S 
674 
203 
979 
981 


420 
SS5 
152 
406 
664 
772 
449 
128 
029 
286 
672 
129 
320 


AVERAGE  DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


445 

'703* 
1,011$ 

1,484 

2,516 

2,155 

2,521 

2,829 

2,837 

3,377 

3,794 

4,389 

5  470 

6,718 

8,131 

10,177 

11,871 

13,113 

15,394 

16.97S 

1S.272 

1S.530 

19,434 

21,014 

22,761 

24,899 

26,292 

27,075 

28,150 


+  No  record  kept  of  .the  number  enrolled. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864   92 

1865 92.9 

1866 93.5 

1867 93.8 

1868 93% 

1869 92.7 

1870 94 


1871 94 

1872 94.2 

1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 

1S76 94.2 

187.7 96.1 

187S 96.4 

1879 95.2 

1880 94.1 
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RESULTS    OF  THE  ANNUAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    GRAMMAR 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  MAY,  1880. 


FIRST   GRADE 

SECOND 

GRADE. 

THIRD 

GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 

SS 

p 

PS 
X 

g 

5 

(5 

SS 

3  P 

Ik 

o  o 

C.3 

•  O 

•  "1 

•  s= 

•  l-l# 

:  *< 

•  ►B 

•  ? 

as 

1? 

52 

CO 

3  C 

:  o 

.     3 

Hi 

p 

2. 

c 

3 
p 

g 

aS 

3  P 

S-ffi 
0  O 
C.3 
.      O 
*-t 
P 

:  £T 

•  *s 

•  >i 
:  0 

3 

M? 

2  K- 

3*1 

S  0 

0  ^ 

3  c 

:  0 

•  3 

as 

p 

2 

c 

as 
0 

w 

g 

3' 

c 

as 
3  P 

§•  K 

CD    O 
C3 

;     O 

:  2 
:  *< 

•     >n 
'     ? 

as 

X 

3-e 

5"| 
gj 

0  c 

3   C 

:  0 

72 

68 
44 
25 

20 
20 
10 
10 

70 
64 
41 
22 

J 

4 

3 

3 

82 

78 
84 
48 

30 

20 
18 
20 

75 
75 

62 
23 

7 

3 

22 

25 

106 
140 
89 
52 

30 
40 
19 
20 

93 

112 
75 
41 

13 

28 

14 

Washington  Grammar 

11 

28 
27 
38 
70 
33 
87 
23 
39 
47 
37 

5 

8 

15 

20 

15 

2 

9 

3 

10 

10 

18 
21 
36 
59 
18 
73 
18 
37 
27 
35 

10 

6 

2 

11 

15 

14 

5 

2 

20 

2 

52 
31 

84 
141 
72 
101 
51 
81 
41 
81 

17 
10 
25 
40 
25 

"i(5 

5 

20 

20 

38 
22 
63 
102 
45 
82 
37 
63 
27 
50 

14 
9 
21 
39 
27 
19 
14 
18 
14 
31 

70 
44 
132 
157 
107 
149 
54 
116 
60 
80 

20 
10 
30 
36 
22 
5 
8 
10 
20 

36 
39 
91 

129 
65 
99 
38 

107 
58 

34 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Ncrth  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar  .... 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

5 
41 
28 
42 
50 
16 
9 
2 

20       58 

22 

19 
9 

1 
1 

19 

7 

"2 

10 
9 

4 
2 

7 
6 

3 
3 

22 
8 

10 
4 

8 
8 

14 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary . 

21 

4 

9 

12 

62 

14 

18 

44 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary . 

::::  :: 

West  End 

3 

2 

1 

6 

16 

"i 

G 

11 

1 

5 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary . 

2 
8 

1 
1 

■2 
3 

1 
1 

"i 

1 
4 

3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

South  End 

Total 

667 

161 

566 

101 

1U7: 

276 

'793 

282 

1478 

loos 

:;so 
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EEPOET     OF     THE     SUPEEINTENDENT 


RESULTS     OF    ANNUAL    EXAMINATION.— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar. . . 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring- Valley  Giammar. . 
Hayes  Valley  Grammar. . 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar  . . . 
Eighth  Street  Grammar  .... 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefferson  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 
Columbia  Street  Primary  . . . 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary 
Greenwich  Street  Primary.*. 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary." 

Haight  Primary. . .'. 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary. 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Laguna  Honda  

Jackson  Street  Primary 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Florida  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 


FOURTH    GRADE. 


g-ffi 
a  O 

&3 


£    HO 


L02 

171 

136 
54 
26 
54 
62 
93 

136 
49 

151 
96 

119 
93 
47 
39 
28 
12 
48 
25 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


:N>7 


To 
128 
46 
48 
33 
45 
55 
116 
87 
24 
60 
84 
128 
68 
74 
66 
6 
41 
47 
35 
30 
66 
42 


569   2034 


SIXTH    GRADE. 


3 

O  Hj-j 
CD  O 
P.  3 


29 
65 
33 
49 
26 
29 
59 
70 
84 
2 
26 
62 
28 
77 

53 
63 
14 
27 
61 
56 
49 
93 
58 
125 
101 
26 
57 
72 
25 
39 
54 
40 
40 
32 
31 
30 
31 
36 
40 
17 
59 
26 
2 


588  2142 


956- 
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KESULTS  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 


S    HI 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar". 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar \ 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar  .... 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefferson  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar I 

Bush  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco I 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary . 
Columbia  Street  Primary  .    . . 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary] 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary. 
Greenwich  Street  Primary.  . . 
Hayes  Valley  Primary. ....... 

Union  Primary 

Bhotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary.' 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary. 

Point  Loboa 

Ocean  House 

Laguna  Honda 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Sanchez  Street  Primary. .  . 
Lombard  Street  Primary.  . 
Florida  street  Primary. . . . 
Bernal  Heiirhts 


S3 
74 
81 
53 
99 
73 
130 

it;; 

126 

198 

121 

82 

129 

129 

105 

77 

127 

108 

98 

lo:  i 

90 

54 

51 

104 

150 

9 

58 

36 


Total. 


:{:'.( is 


22 


2579 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 


3 

S  P 

CO 

C  3 


21 1  10 


47  10 
30 

67  15 

33  4 


IK!  I 


57 

98 

42 

130 

31 

77 

118 

115 

13S 

110 

87 

67 

107 

143 

154 

246 

53 

lfll 

106 

63 

122 

184 

65 

36 

88 

98 

18 

75 

40 

2 

4 

8 

L12 

LO 

43 

48 

14 

20 

3 

8817 


19 


168 


70 

64 

104 

128 

10& 

244 

48 

130 

65 

49 

114 

159 

58 

34 

58 

88 

12 

65 

36 

2 

2 


5  y 


585  160 
823  220 


468 
375 
237 
414 
475 
745 
836 
421 
710 
563 
600 
563 
628 
346 
358 
208 
414 
444 
360 
498 
393 
41 
365 
258 
405 
470 
384 
2G2 
413 
324 
291 
308 
320 
214 
L78 
288 
395 
65 
806 
L89 
12 
42 
68 
216 
41 
105 
274 
43 
LQ2 
88 


78 
119 

70 

97 
108 
174 
194 
I114 

17 
138 

35 
140 

137 

110 
82 
25 
15 
78 
86 
126 
47 
90 
66 
46 
61 
80 
8 
9 
49 
25 
68 
80, 
70 
60 
40 
33 
95 

"7 

40 
11 
13 

1 
40 
17 

1 

lii 
II 

9 
27 


491 
615 
393 
23' 

155 
291 
338 
541 
676 
203 
560 
360 
482 
4C4 
416 
274 
227 
184 
296 
295 
184 
419 
259 
372 
324 
232 
329 
342 
363 
183 
303 
2o7 
225 
282 
253 
163 
141 
152 
234 
51 
215 
110 
11 
27 

86 

1 
SO 

87 

194 
82 

81 

2S 


L8188  8435  18510  l<>~* 


94- 
208 

75 
138 

82 
123 
137 
204 
160 
218- 
150 
203 
118 
109 
212 

72 
131 

24 
118 
149 
176 

79 
134 

45 

41 

26 

73 

128 

21 

79 

110 

119 

66 

26 

67 

51 

37 

136 

161 

14 

91 

29 

1 
15 
17 
60 
11 
18 
80 
11 
21 

6 
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KEPOKT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


EESULTS     OF     THE    ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS     OF    THE    HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  MAY,    1880. 

BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


CLASSES. 


NUMBER 
EXAMINED . 


NUMBER 
HONORARILT 
PROMOTED. 


NUMBER  KUMBPH. 

PROMOTED  ON  *™BER 

EXAMINATION.  FAILED. 


28 
25 
43 
17 
35 
46 
22 

0 
2 
1 
0 
7 
1 
0 

22 
17 
29 
13 
29 
29 
9 

p 

a 

14 

4 

6 

17 

13 

Total 

216 

11 

148 

68 

GIRLS'   HIGH    SCHOOL. 


CLASSES. 


NUMBER 
EXAMINED. 


NUMBER 
HONORARILY 
PROMOTED. 


NUMBER 
PROMOTED  ON 
EXAMINATION. 


NUMBER 
FAILED. 


76 
209 
151 
173 

0 
0 

78   • 
69 

70 
204 
147 
156 

6 

Middle 

5 
4 
17 

Total 

609 

147 

577 

32 
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COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT   OF    ALL    THE    CHILDREN    IN    THE 
CITY    SINCE    1859. 


Under  eighteen  years  of  age: 


June  1859 13,858 

1860 15,409 

1861 20,933 

1862 22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 30,480 

1865 32,529 


Under  fifteen  years  of  age: 

June,  1866 30,675 

867 34,889 

868 39 ,728 

1869 41,488 

1870 45,249 

1871 ■ 49,893 

1872 , 52,587 

1873 54,748 


Under  seventeen  years  of  age: 

June,  1874 60,548 

1875 64,908 

1876 71,4:56 

1877 80,245 

1878 80,288 

1879 \ 88,104 

1880 B4.206 
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REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


CENSUS     KEPOKT 
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p_ 

CO 

p_ 

First 

54 
148 

40 
132 

94 

280 

48 
185 

51 

173 

99 

35S 

1183 
1977 

1114 
1974 

2297 
3951 

4 
11 

6 
14 

10 
25 

Second 

1 

1 

Third 

8 
86 

8 
85 
68 
244 

4 
70 

5 

46 

75 

193 

12 
156 

13 
131 

143 

437 

3 
90 

2 
67 
58 

san 

96 

2 
57 
56 
277 

3 
186 

4 
124 
114 
497 

186 
1637 
"     99 
862 
929 
2603 

154 
1511 
108 
820 
898 
2506 

340 
3148 

207 
1682 
1827 
5109 

2 
89 

80 

2 
169 

Fifth 

Sixth 

10 

1 

11 

11 
2 

13 

21 

3 

24 

Eighth 

1 

1 

Ninth 

182 
219 
726 
723 

172 
226 
611 
473 

354 

445 
1337 
1196 

122 

180 
388 
381 

122 

197 
432 

272 

244 
377 
820 
653 

2096 
3966 
7754 
5S30 

2150 
4169 
8217 
5445 

4246 
S135 
15971 
11275 

4 
5 
8 
2 

4 
11 
4 

5 

8 
16 
12 

7 

Tenth 

5 

5 

Twelfth      

Total : . 

2551 

2047 

4598 

1744 
1 

1735 

3179 

29122 

29066 

58188 

147 

150 
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FOE    JUNE,    1880. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  FRENCH,  MAY,  1880. 


SCHOOLS. 
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North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

14 
25 

19 
30 

18 
38 

32 
36 

30 

20 

16 

25 

3 

27 

71 

20 
10 
38 

68 

129 

194 

13 

121 

457 

60 
118 

635 

93 

112 

11 

29 
97 

27 

77 

79 

39 

49 

56 

Total 

295 

Bovs'  Hi^h 

54 

Girls'  High     

116 

Grand  Total 

465 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  GERMAN,  MAY,  1880. 


SCHOOLS. 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . 


Total. 


Bovs'  High. 
Girls  High. 


Grand  Total . 


76 


■IDS', 
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Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying-  latin : 186 

Boys'  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Greek 39 

Boys'  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  both  Latin  and  Greek 39 

Girls'  High  School — No.  of  pupil*  studying  Latin 105 


MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS    FEOM    PEINCIPALS'    EEPOETS. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 42,805 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  girls 4,832 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  boys 6,751 

Pupils  left 5,430 

Cases  of  suspension  of  pupils 244 

Cases  of  truancy 1,540 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 17,718 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,473 

Number  of  days'  absence  by  teachers 3,110 

Visits  to  parents  by  teachers 3,236 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 1,485 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent  , 338 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent 571 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 15,639 


TEACHEES. 


Number  of  Teachers  in  High  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  of  French 

Number  of  Teachers  of  German 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Music 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Drawing 

Number  of  Regular  Substitute  Teachers 

Total  number  of  Teachers 

Whole  number  of  Principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  Principals  not  required  to  teach  a  <  'lass  (included  in 

total) 

Number  of  Vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

11 

20 

31 

■  >■-> 

215 

237 

12 

330 

342 

26 

5 

31 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

8 

3 

4 

i 

3 

I 

4 

1 

21 

22 

84 

602 

6S6 

23 

33 

56 

12 

14 

26 

7 

14 

21 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL'S 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1880. 


SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 
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Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar.. 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefferson   Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Columbia  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary . 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Laguna  Honda  

Jackson  Street  Primary 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 


17 
28 
13 
13 
10 
14 
16 
20 
24 
15 
21 
19 
14 
18 
15 
15 
10 
8 
15 
12 
12 
17 
12 
14 
17 
8 
16 
17 
10 
13 
15 
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TEACHERS— Concluded. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS 

p 
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1 
1 

.... 

75 

1 

2 

3 
1 
1 

8 

2 

i 
i 

59 

1 

3 

2 

Bovs'  High 

26 

33 

43 

7S 

S2 

158 

6 

<3 

t2 

2 

1 
1 

23 

1 
1 
1 

585 
11 

Girls'  High              

24 

31 

2 

7 

4 

22 

Grand  Total 

11 

4 

20 

6Sf. 

*  Including  one  teacher  of  Latin  and  one  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences, 
t  Including  one  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 


SCHEDULE    OF    TEACHERS'    SALARIES,    1880. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Boys'  High  School 

Principal  Girls'  High  School 

Special  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Boys'  High 

Special  teacher  of  French  and  (ierman,  Boys'  High 

Special  ...tural  Sciences,  Boys'  High '. 

Special  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys'  High 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School. ..  - 

Assistants,  Senior  Classes,  Girls'  High 

Assistants;  Middle  Classes,  Girls'  High  

Assistants,  Junior  ( lasse8,  < Girls'  High 

Vice- Principals,  Girls!  High  

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Girls'  High 

Special  teacher  of  Normal  ( 'lass,  Girls'  High 

'I  teacher  of  French  and  German,  Girls'  High 

Special  teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathematics,  Girls'  High 


PER    MONTH. 

$288  33 

288  33 

ISO 

00 

157 

50 

ISO  00 

ISO  00 

157 

50 

186 

00 

135 

mi 

112 

50 

145 

1X1 

180 

00 

135 

00 

135  00 

157 

50 

20 
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TEAOHEES'     SALARIES.— Continued. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 


Principals  of  Lincoln,  South  Cosmopolitan  and  Valencia  Street  Grammar  Schools 

Principals  of  all  other  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  having  charge  of  Boys'  Classes 

Vice-Principals  having  charge  of  Girls'  or  Mixed  Classes 

Teachers  of  First  Grade  Classes,  Boys 

Teachers  of  First  Grade  Classes,  Mixed  or  Girls 

Teachers  of  Second  Grade  Classes,  Boys 

Teachers  of  Second  Grade  Classes,  Mixed  or  Girls 

Teachers  of  Third  Grade  Classes,  Boys 

Teachers  of  Third  Grade  Classes,  Mixed  or  Girls 

Teachers  of  Fourth  Grade  Classes,  Boys 

Teachers  of  Fourth  Grade  Classes,  Mixed  or  Girls 


PER  MONTH. 

$202  50 

ISO  00 

92  00 

90  00 

82  00 

80  00 

75  00 

73  00 

72  00 

70  00 

69  00 

67  00 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Principals  having  eight  classes  or  more 

Principals  having  five  classes  and  less  than  eight 
Principals  having  four  classes  or  less 

ASSISTANTS. 

Teachers  of  Fifth  Grade  Classes 

Teachers  of  Sixth  Grade  Classes 

Teachers  of  Seventh  Grade  Classes 

Teachers  of  Eighth  Grade  Classes 


PER  MONTH. 

$135  00 

112  50 

90  00 

63  00 
58  00 
54  00 
51  00 
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TEACHERS'     SALARIES.— Concluded. 
SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


FER    MONTH. 


Principal  of  Evening  Schools. . . . 
Assistants  in  Evening  Schools. . . 

Principal  Ungraded  School 

Assistant  Ungraded  School 

Teacher  of  Experimental  School 


S75  00 

50  00 
90  00 
81  00 

51  00 


TEACHERS   OF    MUSIC,    DRAWING   AND   BOOKKEEPING. 


Teachers  of  Music  in  Grammar  Grades 
Teachers  of  Music  in  Primary  Grades . 

Teachers  of  Drawing 

Teacher  of  Bookkeeping 


PER  MONTH. 

S135 

00 

112 

50 

135 

00 

150 

00 

TEACHERS    OF   LANGUAGES. 

Special  Teachers  of  Languages  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  are  paid  an  average  of 
the  B&lari  a  tor  the  Grades  which  they  teach. 

Assistants  teaching  English  and  German,  or  English  and  French,  are  paid  $5  00  per  month 
extra. 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS    RECEIVING   THE    VARIOUS    SALARIES    IN 
THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE, 


45 

13 

1 

3 

26 

1 

1 

5 

3 

26 

1 

9 

1 

1 

36 

10 

1 

5 

2 

45 

1 

71 

1 

1 

S 

69 

72 

146 

30 

22 


Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at   

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at : 

Teacher    at 

Teacher    at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Teachers  at 

Substitutes  paid  by  the  day. 


PER  MONTH. 

S2S3  33 

202  50 

ISO  00 

160  00 

157  50 

145  00 

135  00 

112  50 

107  60 

02  00 

90  00 

S5  00 

SI  00 

80  00 

75  00 

73  00 

72  50 

72  00 

70  75 

70  60 

70  00 

69  00 

68  2.5 

6S  00 

67  50 

67  00 

66  20 

63  00 

62  65 

60  50 

59  00 

5S  00 

54  00 

51  00 

'  50  00 

Average  monthly  salary §  72  25 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  to  male  teachers 105  33 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  to  female  teachers 67  S6 
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COMPENSATION   OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 
Adopted  Maech  19,   1878. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  twenty-four  Substitute  Teachers. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  of 
teachers  who  are  temporarily  absent,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  charge  of 
new  classes  until  regular  teachers  are  apfjointed  by  the  Board. 

2.  The  rates  of  payment  per  day  are  as  follows: 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  High  Schools $6  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades 4  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Primary  Grades 3  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Evening  Schools 2  00 

3.  All  Substitutes  required  to  report  for  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  paid  §1.50  per  day  when  their  services  are  not  needed  in  any 
school. 

4.  A  Vice-Principal  or  an  Assistant  Teacher  when  filling  the  position  of 
Principal  receives  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  the  Principal  for  the  same 
time. 

5.  All  other  cases  are  determined  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjuuction 
with  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


SCHOOLS    AND     CLASSES. 


NUMBER. 

TOTAL. 

2 
14 
39 

4 

27 

101 

893 

30 

59 

611 

85 

Number  of  Grammar  Classes  taught  in  Primary  Schools 

24 

310 
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SCHOOL    LIBKAEIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Bincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar . 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Jefferson  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Bush  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . 

Columbia  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary, 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Spring-  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Lag-una  Honda 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Florida  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights _. 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 


NUMBER   OF 

VOLUMES 

OF  MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS. 


950 
639 
1,580 
730 
729 
382 
572 
468 
310 
713 
889 
632 
430 
110 

59 
300 

93 
175 

44 
195 

65 
139 
120 
226 

25 
180 
117 
335 
221 
175 
150 

54 
257 

90 
230 

82 

39 

76 

48 
5 
2 

27 

16 
1 


Total . 


NUMBER   OF 

VOLUMES 

OF  TEXT-BOOKS 


98 

283 

382 

996 

879 

634 

807 

480 

773 

510 

347 

986 

854 

1,460 

700 

1,105 

150 

465 

74 

57 

373 

901 

357 

121 

144 

191 

635 

243 

254 

360 

38 

110 

285 

25 

27 

292 

121 

145 

431 

256 

366 

50 

700 

216 

10 

12 

27 

25 

119 

40 

29 

98 

172 

206 

294 


19,713 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers'  salaries 8639,259  04 

Decrease  for  the  year $     50,226  84 

Janitors'  salaries 41,205  25 

Decrease  for  the  year 65 

Census  Marshals 3,977  50 

Increase  for  the  year 1,778  00 

Water 75  00 

Decrease  for  the  year 90  00 

School  text  books  (Indigent  Library) 2.411  57 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,258  34 

Stationery  and  school  incidentals 13, 169  95 

Increase  for  the  year 811  03 

Furniture 10,343  87 

Decrease  for  the  year 6,457  60 

Fuel  and  lights 7,053  80 

Increase  for  the  year 242  29 

Incidentals 12,647  36 

Decrease  for  the  year 469  60 

Rents 7,998  00 

Increase  for  the  year 641  45 

Repairs  and   permanent  improvements    (Repairs, 

$17,512  55;    Permanent   Improvements,     $21,- 

547  00) .  39,059  55 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,244  10 

Erection  of  buildings 31,931  83 

Decrease  for  the  year 6,782  08 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 809,132  72 

Decrease  for  the  year 67,356  42 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment, and  excluding  expenditures  for  buildings.  20  28 
Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 

number  belonging,  and  excluding   expenditures 

for  buildings 26  24 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 

daily  attendance  and  including  expenditures  for 

buildings 28  74 

Amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law,  based  on  the 

average  daily  attendance 35  00 

Additional  amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law  from 

poll  taxes *..  2  11 

Total  amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law,  based  on 

the  average  daily  attendance 37  11 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
FOE  THE  FISCAL  TEAE  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S80. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  taxes c $419,690  87 

From  State  apportionment 432,183  10 

From  poll  taxes 69,418  40 

From  rents 505  50 

Total $921,797  87 

Cash  on  hand,  July  1,  1879,  less  outstanding  demands 45,934  13 


Total  revenue $967,732  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  Teachers'  salaries $639,259  04 

For  Janitors'  salaries 41,205  25 

For  Census  Marshals 3,977  50 

For  water 75  00 

For  text-books 2,411  57 

For  stationery  and  school  incidentals '. 13,169  95 

For  furniture 10,343  87 

For  fuel  and  lights 7,053  80 

For  incidentals i 12,647  36 

For  rents 7,998  00 

For  repairs  and  permanent  improvements    (repairs,   $17,512  55; 

permanent  improvements,  $21,547  00) 39,059  55 

For  buildings 31,931  83 

Total $809,132  72 

Paid  on  account  of  fiscal  year  1878-79 66,315  75 


Total $875,448  47 


Total  revenue $967,732  00 

Total  expenditures 875,448  47 

Balance , $  92,283  53 
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COMPARATIVE    EXPENSES    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    AND    THE    TOTAL 
EXPENSES    OF    THE    CITY. 


YEARS. 


1862. 
1S53. 
1854. 
1855. 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1S68. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


Total . 


Total  Expense 
of  the  City. 


$1 


,142 
826 
812 
,387, 
495 
819, 
192, 
163, 
117, 
294, 
460, 
543. 
726. 
155, 
L97, 

HI!), 

992, 
500, 
664, 
476, 
844, 


Total  Expense  of 

Per  cent,  of  Expen-] 

the  School 

ditures  for 

Department. 

School  Purposes 

823,125  00 

35,040  00 

159,249  00 

136,580  00 

125,064  00 

92,955  00 

104,808  00 

134,731  00 

156,407  00 

13 

158,855  00 

19 

134,567  00 

16 

178,929  00 

13 

228,411  00 

16 

346,862  00 

19 

361,668  00 

17 

507,822  00 

23.4 

415,839  00 

19 . 8 

4011,842  00 

17.4 

526,625  90 

21.4 

705,116  00 

27.7 

668,262  00 

24.5 

611,818  00 

19.4 

689,022  00 

21.5 

707,445  36 

17.2 

867,754  89 

21.7 

732,324  17 

20.9 

989,258  99 

21.2 

876,489  14 

16 

809,132  72 

13.8 

$11,885,003  17 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  1880-81. 

On  March  8,  1880,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1880-81,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors: 

For  Teachers'  salaries -. .  $588,925  00 

For  Janitors'  salaries 35,000  00 

For  Census  Marshals 2,000  00 

For  water 75  00 

For  text-books 6,000  00 

For  stationery  and  school  incidentals 10,000  00 

For  furniture 10,000  00 

For  fuel  and  lights 10,000  00 

For  rents 8,000  00 

For  repairs  and  permanent  improvements 30,000  00 

For  incidentals 10,000  00 

For  buildings 40,000  00 

Total $750,000  00 


This  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  the  City  and  County  Auditor,  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1880-81  will  be  as  follows: 

From  city  taxes .    $400,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 350,000  00 

From  surplus  cash 92,283  53 

Total $842,283  53 


SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  High  Schools 3 

Booms,  37;  Hall,  1. 
Number  of  buildings  used  for  Grammar  Schools 16 

Booms,  225;  Hall,  1. 
Number  of  buildings  used  for  Primary  Schools 49 

Booms,  350;  Hall,  1. 
Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  Department 

Booms,  612;  Halls,  3. 
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Number  of  brick  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 8 

Number  of  wooden  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 56 

Total  number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 64 

Number  of  rooms  rented  (May,  1880) 18 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms 932 

Amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year $7,998  00 


NEW   SCHOOL   HOUSE. 

GRANT     PRIMARY. 

Situated  on  Tyler  street,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets, 
This  is  a  three-story  frame  building  and  contains  twelve  class  rooms. 
The  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  P.  J.  O'Connor,  architect,  and 
the  work  was  done  by  Richard  McCann,  builder.  The  contract  price  was 
$21,970;  extra  work,  $1,209;  architect's  fees,  $1,158.92;  steam  heater,  $3,- 
088.32— total  cost,  $27,426.24.  The  building  was  finished  in  April,  1880,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  June  14,  1880.  It  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  primary  school  known  as  the  Market  and  Seventh 
Street  Primary.  This  school  was  moved  into  the  new  building  May  3,  1880, 
and  now  has  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pupils.  It  was  named  the  "Grant  Primary  School"  by  the 
Board  of  Education  October  7,  1879.  Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  the  Principal,  has 
had  charge  of  the  school  from  its  organization. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES  ORDERED. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Board  of  Education  entered  into  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  school  houses  as  follows: 

A  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class  rooms,  on  Pine  street, 
between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets.  Date  of  award  of  contract,  May  3, 
1880;  contract  price.  $18,000;  contractor,  David  Perry;  architect,  William 
Curlett. 

A  one-story  frame  building,  containing  four  class  rooms,  on  York  street, 
between  Solano  and  Butte  streets.  Date  of  award  of  contract,  June  30,  1880; 
contract  price,  $7,476;  contractor,  George  A.  Embury;  architect,  William 
Curlett. 

A  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class  rooms,  on  West  Mission 
street,  between  Herman  and  Ridley  streets.  Date  of  award  of  contract,  June 
30,  1880;  contract  price,  $15,915;  contractor,  George  A.  Embury;  architect, 
William  Curlett. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  BEANSTON, 

Secretary. 
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Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Legislatures  make  pro-vision  for  the  support  of  the 
Public  Schools.  The  cities  and  larger  towns  do  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  State  support,  but  levy  taxes  of  their  own  free  choice, 
that  better  school  facilities  may  be  given  to  the  children  than  the 
State  affords. 

The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present,  have  always  provided  very  liberally  for  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  That  the  appropriations  this  year 
are  insufficient  is  not  the  fault  of  your  Honorable  Body,  as  the 
law  gives  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  to  say  how  much 
money  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  makes 
it  incumbent  on  you  to  provide  by  taxation  the  amount  named 
b}r  that  Board. 

During  the  past  year,  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  flour- 
ished as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  city,  and  the  many  injurious,  disintegrating 
measures  adopted  by  its  present  Board  of  Education. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  the  schools  have 
been  laboring,  the  teachers  have  been  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  results  reached  are 
such  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  your  Honorable 
Body.  That  there  are  defects  in  our  school  system,  no  sensible 
person  will  attempt  to  deny.  All  the  works  of  man  are  imper- 
fect, needing  constant  and  intelligent  study  to  improve  them. 
School  work  especially  needs  and  ought  to  have,  the  attention 
and  services  of  the  best  and  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  the 
community. 

To  point  out  the  defects  and  errors  in  our  educational  system 
— errors  having  the  sanction  of  custom,  or  which  have  lately 
crept  in — is  the  imperative  duty  of  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendent and  every  other  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  heart. 

Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  your  Honorable 
Body  has  to  perform  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  give  your  atten- 
tion to  the  detail  work  of  the  School  Department;  that  is  left  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  you  is  to  note  results  and 
supply  means  for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Department. 
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The  results  of  the  year's  work,  together  with  other  valuable 
information,  you  will  find  in  the  statistical  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  George  Beanston. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 


The  buildings  and  furniture  generally  are  in  good  condition. 
If  some  wealthy  citizen,  whose  heart  is  full  of  love  for  his  fellow 
beings,  would  establish  a  free  school  for  that  benighted  class  of 
people  called  Architects,  in  which  they  could  receive  even  a 
modicum  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  he  would 
be  worthy  of  everlasting  praise  and  deserve  to  have  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  more  durable  than  Cheops. 

The  architect  who  is  responsible  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  house,  church,  or  other  public  building,  which  has  not 
the  most  ample  provision  for  ventilation,  ought  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  offence  demanding  capital  punishment. 

The  school  buildings  ought  to  be  constructed  for  the  conve- 
nience and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

"We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  creation  of  man  was  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Almighty;  that  he  is  superior  to  and  above 
all  the  other  works  of  God;  that  every  creature  is  subser- 
vient to  him.  We  are  told  that  "  he  reads  the  stars  and  grasps 
the  flame  that  quivers  around  the  throne  on  high,"  and  }Tet  these 
non-progressive  architects  seem  to  think  that  the  children  of 
men  are  of  inferior  importance  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  school  house,  and  are  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  packed  into  air-tight  boxes  called  school  rooms;  that  the  peo- 
ple raise  money  not  to  furnish  well  ventilated,  comfortable 
rooms  for  their  children,  but  to  be  wasted  in  costly  ornaments 
on  the  outside  of  the  building.  "  Whited  sepulchres,  which 
indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleauness." 

In  most  of  the  school  houses  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
for  ventilation  except  through  the  windows.  In  the  Fairmount, 
Haight,  Grant  and  Sanchez  street  school  houses,  some  feeble 
attempt  at  a  proper  means  of  ventilation  has  been  made. 
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There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  plenty  of  fresh  air  into  a  room; 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  foul  air  out. 

The  rooms  in  most  of  the  school  buildings  are  air-tight;  from 
the  window  sills  to  the  floor  they  are  boxes  apparently  made  to 
keep  the  children  constantly  in  a  bath  of  diluted  carbonic  acid. 
A  fireplace  is  the  best  possible  ventilator  for  a  room. 

Every  school  room  ought  to  have  at  least  two  openings  (four 
would  be  better),  12  by  2-i  inches,  leading  from  the  floor  through 
the  roof,  terminating  in  a  chimney  top  eight  feet  above  the  roof; 
these  would  give  constant  currents  out  o  the  room  sufficient  to 
carry  off  all  the  foul  air. 

The  buildings  should  be  heated  by  a  steam  furnace  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  warm  air  brought  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling. 
The  warm  air  will  force  the  cold  and  impure  air  out  through  the 
opening  mentioned  above.  By  this  arrangement  the  scholars 
would  not  be  subjected  to  any  drafts,  and  the  air  in  the  rooms 
would  be  constantly  changed,  the  fresh  taking  the  place  of  the 
impure,  which  would  be  driven  out. 

At  present,  school-rooms,  with  these  exceptions,  are  heated  by 
stoves.  This  is  a  very  objectionable  plan,  as  the  stove  must  be 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  children  sitting  nest 
it  are  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  heat,  while  those  more  re- 
mote may  be  cold  or  merely  comfortably  warm. 

By  a  steam  furnace,  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  can  be  increased  or  diminished  as  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils  require. 

Then,  too,  a  furnace  is  more  economical  in  the  use  of  coal 
where  a  number  of  rooms  are  to  be  heated;  besides,  it  removes 
the  inconvenience  of  carrying  coal  to  the  rooms,  up  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs. 

To  keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  three  or 
four  new  school-houses  ought  to  be  built  each  year.  By  economy 
in  all  branches  this  could  be  done  without  meddling  with  teach- 
ers' salaries,  and  thus  could  be  avoided  the  necessity  of  issuing 
bonds,  and  the  further  necessity  of  renting  rooms  and  building 
shanties  called  class-rooms  in  the  school-yards— expedients  con- 
stantly resorted  to  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  children 
wishing  to  attend  school. 
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To  provide  school  buildings,  bonds  have  been  issued  as  follows: 

1866 $197,000 

1870 285,000 

1872 100.000 

1874 200,000 

$782,000 

The  issue  of  these  bonds  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
Boards  of  Education  built  three  or  four  school-houses  each  year, 
this  distributing  the  taxation  equally. 

For  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  the  Board  of  Education  paid  for 
rented  rooms  $8,773.70. 

This  is  not  economy. 

When  a  room  is  rented  there  is  always  considerable  outlay  for 
putting  the  room  in  a  condition  to  accommodate  the  class.  The 
landlord  never  incurs  the  expense;  it  always  comes  out  of  the 
school  fund. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  school  accommodations  is 
the  so-called  class-rooms  built  in  the  school-yard.  There  are 
thirty-six  of  them  scattered  throughout  the  Department  as  fol- 
lows: 

Girls'  High  School 2 

Broadway  Grammar 2 

Spring  Valley  Grammar . .    2 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 2 

Valencia  Grammar 4 

Mission  Grammar 3 

Eighth  Street  Primary 4 

Jefferson  Grammar 4 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 2 

Noe  and  Temple  Primary 1 

Jackson  Street  Primary 2 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 2 

York  Street  Primary 1 

Cor.  Page  and  Goiigh  Streets 4 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  rooms  are  fit  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes. 

They  are  set  close  to  the  ground,  low  in  the  walls.  Some  of 
them  are  without  any  finish  inside,  and  made  of  rough  boards 
shabbily  put  together. 
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They  are  unhealthy,  poorly  ventilated,  uncomfortably  hot  in 
summer,  and  cold,  damp  and  gloomy  in  winter. 

During  hot  days  in  the  summer  some  of  them  are  so  close  and 
stifling,  that  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  take  the  scholars  out 
under  the  sheds  in  the  yards  to  keep  them  comfortable. 

In  the  frontier  districts  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  school- 
room more  ill  adapted  for  the  convenience,  comfort  and  health 
of  the  pupils  than  some  of  these. 

Here  in  the  centre  of  civilization,  with  the  generous  appropri- 
ations for  school  purposes,  it  is  outrageous  to  confine  children 
all  clay  in  such  shanties.  Boards  of  Education  are  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  Had  the  money  raised  for  school 
purposes  during  the  past  six  years  been  used  to  erect  good  com- 
fortable buildings,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  general  fund 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years,  the  Department  would  now  be  sup- 
plied with  accommodations  sufficient  to  seat  all  the  childien  in 
the  city  who  desire  to  attend  the  Public  Schools. 

The  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets  is  no 
longer  fit  for  occupancy  as  a  school-house;  being  unsafe,  liable 
to  fall  at  any  time,  and  leaking  like  a  sieve. 

The  Mayor,  Hon.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  the  Auditor,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Dunn,  and  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  J.  S.  Shaber,  have  issued  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  §43,500  for  the  relief  of  this  school.  If  the 
Board  of  Education  will  now  do  its  duty,  purchase  the  lot,  and 
build  the  school-house,  the  children  of  that  neighborhood  can 
have  the  accommodations  they  deserve. 

A  new  school-house  for  this  district  is  the  greatest  and  most 
pressing  need  of  the  Department. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  reached,  a  new  commodious  build- 
ing ought  to  be  erected  in  -some  central  locality  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  school  is  now  divided, 
a  part  being  located  in  the  old  building  on  Powell  street.  The 
new  building  should  contain  a  large  hall  or  assembly  room,  suffi- 
cient to  hold  all  the  scholars  attending  the  school. 

School-houses  ought  to  be  strongly  built,  with  ample  class- 
rooms, high  in  the  walls,  and  most  thoroughly  ventilated.  All 
unnecessary  ornamentation  should  be  omitted.  They  should  be 
built  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils,    and   they 
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should  be  places  for  the  development  of   mind   and   body,  not 
monuments  of  architectural  skill  and  extravagance. 

The  furniture  throughout  the  Department  is  in  good  condition 
and  of  the  most  improved  pattern.  There  is  probably  no  other 
city  in  the  United  States  where  the  school  furniture  is  better  or 
better  preserved  than  in  San  Francisco.  The  Principals  and 
teachers  deserve  much  praise  for  the  care  they  take  of  the  public 
property.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  care  for  the  furniture  in 
the  Clement  Grammar  School  been  exercised,  that  the  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  has  written  a  com- 
plimentary letter  to  the  Principal,  thanking  her  and  the  teachers 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  furniture  is  kept. 

SUPPLIES. 

Under  this  head  belong  the  articles  furnished  the  schools,  such 
as  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  slates,  brooms,  dust-pans,  brushes, 
towels,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  articles  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned which  are  furnished  the  carpenter  shop. 

Twice  -during  the  term  of  the  last  Board  of  Education  the 
Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  took  an  accurate  account 
of  stock  in  all  the  schools,  the  store-room  and  the  carpenter's 
shop,  and  reported  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  report  is  now  on  file  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board.  The 
recommendations  in  that  report  are  worthy  of  your  attention  and  of 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  present  Board  of  Education.  The 
report  concludes  as  follows : 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  schedule  will  show 
that  there  is  much  property  stored  in  the  school-houses  which  is 
not  required  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  All  this  should  be  col- 
lected in  one  general  store-room,  put  under  the  care  of  the  store- 
keeper, an  accurate  record  should  be  kept  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board,  and  the  property  should  be  delivered  only  upon  requi- 
sitions. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  long  list  of  supplies  and 
materials  in  the  Carpenter  Shop  of  which  no  record  is  kept  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Board.  These  supplies  and  materials  should  be 
issued  only  on  requisition. 

21 
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"The  Head  Carpenter  is  a  good,  faithful  man,  and  does  his 
best  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Department,  but  he  has  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time,  without  looking  after  the 
supplies  in  the  shop  and  the  schools;  besides,  this  duty  does  not 
properly  belong  to  his  department.  He  is  the  only  person  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  property  stored  in  the  school-houses, 
and  in  case  of  his  resignation,  there  would  be  no  one  who  could 
give  any  information  as  to  what  property  the  Department  pos- 
sesses, or  where  it  is  located. 

"Gentlemen — we  are  spending,  in  round  numbers,  about  $50,- 
000  annually  for  supplies.  We  have,  virtually,  no  system  of  pro- 
tection for  this  vast  amount  of  property,  but  are  dealing  it  out 
as  called  for,  to  persons  who  are  not  required  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  disposition  they  make  of  it.  No  record  is  kept  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  to  show  the  amount  we  have,  or  where 
it  is.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  should  be  corrected.  If  this  Board 
of  Education  adopts  some  system  for  the  protection  of  this  prop- 
erty, the  members  can  retire  from  office,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term,  with  the  consciousness  that  they  deserve  well  of  their 
constituents,  even  if  they  should  do  no  other  good  thing. 

"Your  Committee  reoommend — 

"1st.  That  a  suitable  record  book  be  opened  in  each  of  the 
schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  every  movable  article  of  value 
in  and  around  the  school  building,  belonging  to  the  Department; 
also,  every  article  which  shall  come  into  the  school  building. 

"2d.  That  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  be  author- 
ized to  adopt  a  system  for  the  distribution  of  the  supplies  in  the 
schools,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  books  shall  be  kept 
and  the  reports  made  by  the  Principals,  and  that  the  Principals  be 
instructed  to  follow  such  directions  as  the  Committee  may  give 
in  regard  to  supplies. 

*  3d.  That  all  the  movable  property  in  the  various  schools,  not 
in  use,  be  collected  into  one  general  storeroom. 

"4th.  That  the  Committee  on  School-houses  and  Sites  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  suitable  store-room  at  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Larkin  streets  for  such  property  as  may  be  collected  to- 
gether. 

"5th.  That  all  furniture  in  store,  and  all  supplies  not  in  use,  be 
put  under  the  care  of  the  store  keeper. 
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"6th.  That  suitable  books  be  kept  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  shall  show  an  accurate  account  of  all  the 
movable  property  belonging  to  the  Department,  and  what  dis- 
position has  been  made  of  it." 

The  Board  of  Education  was  willing  to  have  the  above  recom- 
mendations carried  out,  and  the  Committee  on  School-houses 
and  Sites  prepared  the  store-room;  but  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  clerical  force  of  the  Secretary's  office  by  one 
clerk,  the  Board  refused  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  case, 
and  the  property  is  in  the  same  condition  as  two  years  ago,  when 
the  report  was  made. 

This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  Any 
man  who  would  conduct  his  business  in  this  loose,  careless  man- 
ner would  soon  fail.  A  system  of  accounts  ought  to  be  adopted 
which  will  show  the  disposition  of  every  article  purchased  for 
the  School  Department.  This  plan  would  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  another  clerk,  but  the  expense  would  be  more  than 
saved.  The  present  plan  must,  of  necessity,  be  wasteful,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  seven 
hundred  persons  applying  for,  or  receiving,  the  property  of  the 
Department. 

There  are  about  sixty  schools  in  the  Department.  The  Prin- 
cipals order  supplies  as  they  need  them.  The  Principals 
deal  out  these  supplies  to  their  teachers,  and  the  teachers  are 
not  required  to  report  to  the  Principals,  nor  are  Princi- 
pals required  to  report  to  the  Board  what  disposition  is 
made  of  them.  I  do  not  think,  nor  do  I  intimate  that  any  Prin- 
cipal or  teacher  would  misapprojDriate  any  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Department;  yet  its  present  method  is  not  business- 
like, and  would  ruin  any  private  business  firm. 

Accountability  in  all  things  is  the  only  true  basis  on  which  to 
perform  public  or  private  service.  Most  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  same  degree  of  care  is  not  requisite  in  the  performance 
of  public  duties  as  in  private — that  there  is  no  one  in  particular 
to  whom  they  are  responsible,  that  neglect,  carelessness,  and  in- 
attention will  be  overlooked,  that,  unless  some  outrageous  crimi- 
nal act  is  committed,  they  can  slide  through  their  term  of  office, 
take  life  easy,  draw  their  salary,  and  be  happy.  This  is  all 
wrong;  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  trusted  to  perform 
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certain  duties — that  they  are  chosen  because  they  are  thought 
fit,  capable,  and  honorable,  ought  to  be  more  of  a  stimulus  to 
even  a  lazy  man,  than  the  eye  of  a  master. 

If  in  public  business  that  same  diligence  and  economy  was 
exercised  as  in  private  business,  we  should  not  hear  the  constant 
wail  of  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  that  your 
Honorable  Body  and  the  public  may  know  for  what  the  School 
Fund  has  been  expended. 

The  statement  is  arranged  first  by  months  showing  the  actual 
monthly  expenses  of  the  DeiDartment. 

The  second  arrangement  shows  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
articles  purchased  for  the  year. 


MONTHLY    ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    EXPENDITURES     IN     THE     SAN    FRANCISCO   SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT,    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    1880. 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    JULY,    1879. 


EXPENDITURES. 


-Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants 

Janitors 

Census  Marshals 

Advertising 

Building 

Car  Fare 

Carpenters'  Wages 

Detective  Service 

Labor 

Painting 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  Boxes  and  Telephones . . 

Russian  Iron 

Sash  Patterns 

Stove  Pipe 

Varnish 

Vault  Plugs 

Water 

Whips 

Total 


$56,635  56 

500  00 

3,420  00 

1,930  CO 

26  40 

3,900  00 

50  00 

1,412  12 

46  00 

782  62 

120  25 

677  20 

158  49 

2  75 

23  75 

139  92 

9  40 

4  00 

5  00 

1  50 

3,844  96 


Note — In  the  total  ($69,844  96,)  given  for  this  month,  is  included  $66,315  75,  paid  for   expendi- 
tures in  June,  there  being  a  shortage  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR   AUGUST,    1879. 


EXPENDITURES. 


AMOUNT. 

$58,019  46 

500  00 

3,502  50 

115  00 

319  35 

203  50 

221  00 

25  00 

37  50 

20  00 

79  90 

20  63 

1  25 

1  25 

1,755  83 

218  24 

7  00 

99  45 

37  00 

86  00 

11  Oo 

86  00 

IS  00 

42  00 

32  70 

03  73 

21  95 

16  00 

57  45 

135  00 

26  25 

ras  oo 

18  59 

4  65 

20  00 

170  00 

316  00 

1  30 

112  00 

135  65 

219  10 

200  00 

86  20 

Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants. 

Janitors 

Census  Marshals 

Advertising 

Alcohol 


Ash  Cans 

Boarding  Horse . 
Book-case 


Brooms 

Brushes,  Floor 

Brushes,  Paint. .  . . 

Burnt  Sienna 

Burnt  Umber 

Carpenters'  Wages. 
Carpets 


Carpet  Sweeper 

Carriage  Hire 

Chairs 

Crayons 

Coal  Screens 

i:d  Back  Scats. 

Directories 

Dusters 

Envelope? 

Gas  Pipes 

Glass 

Horseshoeing 

Hose 

Ink 

Ink-well  Covers 

Lain  a- 

Lumber 

Notary  Fees 

Acid 

Painting 

Paper,  Foolscap 

Paper  Files 

Pencils,  Slate 



Plastering 

Pneumatic  Regulator. 
Postage  Stamps 


Amount  carried  forward 


07,848  48 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  AUGUST,  1879— Concluded. 


EX.  :    vDiTl  11ES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Printing' 

Putty 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  Telephones  and  Boxes 

Repairing  Sewers 

Shellac 

Slates,  Indigent  Fund 

Soap 

Subscription  to  Chronicle 

Subscription  to  Examiner 

Subscription  to  Guide 

Table  Legs 

Text  Books 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

Water 

Total  for  Month 


67,848  48 

337  72 

3  00 

702  00 

135  84 

36  00 

52  88 

8  00 

18  00 

3  90 

5  9o 

3  00 

9  00 

1,397  32 

10  75 

37  60 

5  00 

$70,614  39 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    SEPTEMBER,     1879. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants . 

Janitors 

Advertising 

Arranging  Drawings  in  Fair 

Bands,  Rubber 

Bells 

Binding  Books 

Boarding  Horse 

Bolts 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$59,195  41 

500  00 

3,569  95 

36  25 

27  50 

5  85 

16  00 

17  62 

50  00 

1  38 

63,419  96 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    SEPTEMBER,    1879— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Bookcase 

Brooms 

Brushes,  Floor 

Buggy 

Carpenters'  Wages 

Carriage  Hire 

Cleaning  Vaults 

Cleats,  Brass 

Coal 

Crayons 

Crowbars 

Desks  and  Back  Seats 

Desk  for  Principal 

Dictionaries 

Directories 

Drums 

Dust  Pans 

Envelopes 

Frames 

Gas 

Hammer 

Harness 

Heating  Drum 

Hinges 

Hooks,  Brass 

Hose 

Ink 

InkWells 

Iron  Railing 

Key  Tags 

Labor 

Library  Books  (Library  Fund) 

Library  Chairs 

Lime 

Lumber 

Maps 

Monkey  Wrench 

Muslin 

Nails 

Nails,  Finish 

Painting 

Amount  carried  forward . . 


63,119  96 

37  50 

7  50 

45  00 

200  00 

1,236  37 

48  00 

220  00 

4  00 

810  46 

24  50 

4  00 
599  40 

55  00 
12  42 

5  00 
18  00 

3  30 

4  40 
31  60 

245  40 

1  50 

40  00 

4  50 

1  62 

6  67 
43  20 

3  75 
15  00 
1  25 
1  05 
739  37 


1  50 

51  00 

8  80 

2,307  82 

24  30 

2  00 

7  45 

53  85 

84 

28  00 

70,375  28 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  SEPTEJJ  HER— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Paper,  Foolscap 

Paper,  Note 

Paper,  Blotting' 

Paper  Binders 

Pencils,  Blue  Lead 

Pencils,  Slate 

Pens 

Penholders 

Picture  Knobs 

Plumbing 

Pointers  for  Blackboards 

Printing 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  Boxes  and  Telephones 

Repairing  Ash  Cans 

Repairing  Buggy 

Repairing  Pianos 

Sal  Ammoniac 

Sand  Paper 

Sash  Cords 

Shade  Cords 

Sheaves 

Screws 

Subscription  to  l;  Bulletin  " 

Tacks 

Text-books  (Indigent  Fund) 

Transom  Catches 

Water 

Water  Pipe 

Window  Shades 

Wire 

Total  for  Month 


t'70,375  28 

1S9  60 

9  15 

6  50 

70 

1  25 

28  00 

176  25 

4  00 

4  50 

36  20 

12  00 

336  50 

686  50 

164  04 

10  50 

22  00 

6  50 

2  75 

27  75 

15  25 

2  55 

11  50 

23  45 

3  00 

38  25 

314  43 

3  50 

5  00 

90  60 

203  60 

3  90 

$72,815  06 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    OCTOBER,    1879. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries—  Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants. 

Janitors 

Advertising 

Baskets 


Boarding  Horse. 

Braces,  Iron. . . . 
Brooms 


Brushes,  Floo'r. . . . 

Building 

Carpenters'  Wages. 

Chair,  Dining 

Chairs,  Cane-seat  . . 

Chair,  Railing 

Coal .../. 


Desk  Seats 

Desk  for  Principal 

Desks  and  Back  Seats 

Doors 

Door-casing 

Dust-pans 

Envelopes 

Gas 

Globes 

Grant  Reception,  Music. . . 
Grant  Reception,  Car-fare. 
Grant  Reception,  Banners 

Ink 

Iron-work  for  Ladders 

Labor 

Ladders 

Ladder  Rounds 

Lumber  

Maps 

Map  Racks 

Painting 

Parallel  Bars 

Patent  Chimney 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Pointers,  Blackboard    

Rents 


AMOUNT. 

$58,786  42 

500  00 

3,529  50 

80  00 

5  75 

25  00 

i   50 

7  50 

45  00 

2,904  00 

1,266  37 

2  0O 

37  00 

2  16 

923  28 

90  43 

42  50 

741  06 

7  00 

85 

3  30 

3  65 

249  30 

168  00 

57  00 

3  10 

13  12 

67  50 

4  50 

7'21  36 

2  50 

18  50 

27  30 

31  50 

6  25 

6 1 

i  i  14 

19  50 

21  00 

108  51 

16 

686  50 

Amount  carried  forward I     £71  594  n 
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EXPENDITURES    FOE,    OCTOBER— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 
Repairing  Blackboard  Rubbers . . 

Repairing  Chairs 

Sashes 

Sash-cord 

Sash-locks 

Settee-arms 

Settee-legs 

Settee  Piounds 

Subscription  to  "Alta  " 

Subscription  to  "Record-Union". 

Subscription  to  "Post" 

Teachers'  Table 

Towel  Rollers 

Vault  Plug  Handles 

Ventilators 

Wainscot  Capping 

Water 

Wax  Tapers 

Wire , 

Wire  Cloth 

Witness  Fees 

Whips 

Total  for  the  Month 


§71,594  11 

113  25 

9  00 

4  00 

6  00 

33  00 

6  25 

6  00 

5  50 

2  00 

4  25 

3  90 

8  00 

5  00 

5  25 

7  25 

50 

.5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

37  16 

45  00 

2  50 

§71,912  92 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    NOVEMBER,    1879. 


EXPENDITURES . 


Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants 
Janitors 

Advertising 

Amount  carried  forward 


§59,521  26 

500  00 

3,653  00 

82  50 


§63,756  76 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    NOVEMBER,    1S79-  CONTOTOBD. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Ash  Cans 

Asphaltum 

Back  Seats 

Balance  on  Piano 

Basin  Bibbs 

Baskets 


Bolts 

Binding  Books 

Blackboard  Compasses. 
Blackboard  Rubbers . . . 

Boarding  Horse 

Bolts 


Block  and  Tackle . 
Braces 


Brass  Cleats 

Brass  Numbers.. . 

Bridle 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Buggy-top 

Building 

Buckets 

Burnt  Umber 

Card  Rack 

Car-fare 

Carpenters'  Wages . 

Carpets 

Carriage  Hire , 

Cartage 

Chain 

Clamps 

Cleaning  Furnace . . 
Cleaning  Sewers. . . 
Cleaning  Vaults. . . . 

Clocks 

Coal 

Coal  Oil 

Coal  Shove's 

Copper  Kettles 

Coal  Scuttles 

Crayons 

Cups 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$63,756  76 

3  10 

7  50 

IS  00 

21  50 

10  30 

1  15 

3  50 

2  50 

4  00 

120  00 

25  00 

16  S6 

4  00 

3  00 

25  70 

1  25 

1  50 

15  60 

50 

50  00 

2,088  04 

10  43 

2  50 

1  00 

69  10 

1,417  00 

62  13 

76  25 

5  00 

1  00 

39  13 

6  00 

9  00 

40  00 

29  94 

540  16 

7  20 

2  00 

5  50 

23  10 

:;t;  70 

.   15  72 

.$03,590  62 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    NOVEMBER,    1879— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Cups  for  electric  battery 

Desks 

Desk  for  Principal 

Dictionaries  (Library  Fund) 

Door-clamps 

Door-hangers 

Door-knobs 

Door-mats 

Door-locks 

Drawer  knobs 

Drftwer  locks 

Drums 

Duster? 

Dust  pans 

Electric  battery  zincs 

Encyclopedias  (Library  Fund) 

Envelopes  

Expressage 

Files 

Faucets 

Faucet  handles 

Gas 


Giant  cement 

Gardening 

Globes 

Grant  Reception,  banners. 
Grant  Reception,  flags. . . . 
Grant  Reception,  rosettes. 

Ground  slate 

Hammers 

Hat  hooks 

Hinges 

Hooks  and  staples 

Hose 

Hose  bibbs 

Ink 

Ink-feeders 

Iron  railing 

Iron  rods 

Iron  staples 

Ink-well  covers 


§68,590  62 

10  50 
153  liO 

70  00 
64  42 
21  00 
12  00 

5  00 
38  50 
21  00 

7  25 
4  10 

54  50 

42  00 

15 

U  00 

8  00 

9  15 
25 
90 

1  56 
7  00 

603  90 

7  50 

78  50 

45  00 

19  00 

3  00 

4  50 
4  44 
3  00 
7  20 

15  39 

6  58 
17  50 

11  80 
37  50 
24  75 

2  00 

2  75 

3  75 
30  00 


Amount  carried  forward 


870,055  26 
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EXPENDITURES     FOR    NOVEMBER,     1879-Contixukd. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Keys 

Labor 

Lecturing 

Library  books  (Library  Fund) 

Lampblack 

Linsoed  oil 

Lumber 

Lumber  truck 

Locks,  chest 

Locks,  cup 

Locks,  pad 

Locks,  sash 

Lime 

Maps 

Map-racks 

Monthly  readers 

Moving  schoolhouse 

Nails 

Notary  fees 

Oxalic  acid 

Paint 

Painting 

Paint  brushes 

Paper,  note 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper  files 

Pens 

Plastering 

Plaster  casts 

Postal  cards  for  Assessor's  use 

Pencils,  slate 

Potrero  tolls 

Printing 

Plumbing 

Pulleys 

Putty 

Pokers 

Picture  knobs 

Pumice 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  boxes  and  telephones. 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$70,055  26 

3  10 

795  60 

20  00 

1  49 

16  00 

4  00 

2,219  30 

22  50 

6  00 

1  25 

3  00 

7  00 

1  50 

89  35 

75  00 

45  25 

200  00 

141  20 

1  00 

10  00 

2  80 

210  97 

24  25 

5  20 

126  40 

1  30 

142  00 

132  CO 

18  00 

227  00 

56  25 

11  50 

385  71 

930  31 

60 

5  50 

2  00 

4  50 

5  50 

686  50 

300  00 

$76,996  09 
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EXPENDITURES    ¥OR   NOVEMBER,    1879— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 


Repairing  roofs 

Roofing,  slate 

Repairing  maps 

Repairing  drums 

Sal  ammonia 

Sash  weights 

Saws 

Screws 

Screw-drivers 

Shade  cord 

Shears 

Shutter  knobs 

Sewer  pipes 

Sponges 

Statisticians 

Steel  bits 

Stoves 

Stove  blacking 

Stove  brick 

Stove  pipes 

Stove  shovels 

Stove  rims 

Subscription  to  '  'Call" 

Subscription  to  "Chronicle" 

Subscription  to  "Home  and  School  Journal" 

Tacks 

Tan  bark : 

Tar 

Teachers'  Tables , 

Telegraphing . . .' 

Text-books,  indigent  fund 

Tuning  pianos 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

Vault  plugs 

Wallet 

Washers 

Wash  basins 

Water 

Water  pipe 

Wax  tapers 


$76,996  09 

67  75 

18  60 

32  00 

31  60 

2  75 

5  12 

7  50 

33  86 

4  50 

11  70 

6  50 

3  00 

108  SO 

5  63 

8  00 

2  00 

74  75 

6  00 

4  04 

37  09 

2  16 

18 

3  00 

3  90 

136  00 

1  20 

15  00 

6  00 

48  00 

15 

62  92 

11  50 

6  52 

18  00 

10  50 

18  00 

3  00 

12  30 

5  00 

187  30 

6  00 

Amount  carried  forward. 


$78,023  91 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    NOVEMBER,    1879— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

White  lead 

Wire.., 

Wire  picture  cord 

Witness  fees 

Zinc , 

Total  for  Month 


AMOUNT. 

§78,023  91 

71  71 

6  30 

1  50 

2  00 

57  20 

178,162  62 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    DECEMBER,    1879. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants 
Janitors 

Advertising 

Attorneys'  fees 

Blackboard  erasers 

Boarding  horse 

Brushes,  floor , 

Building 

Carpenters'  wages 

Carriage  hire : 

Clocks 

Closets,  supply 

Coal  scuttles 

Desks  and  chairs 

Dusters 

Encyclopedias  (Library  Fund) 

Grant's  Reception,  car  fare 

Grant's  Reception,  banners 

Horse-shoeing 

Amount  carried  forward 


§60,007  21 

500  00 

3,580  SO 

22  50 

1,000  00 

210  00 

25  00 

45  75 

6.124  50 

1,370  00 

9  00 

14  97 

41  50 

12  20 

150  00 

3  00 

24  00 

3  50 

36  00 

12  50 

§73,192  43 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR   DECEMBER,    1879— Concluded  . 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Ink 

Labor 

Letter  file  covers 

Lumber 

Maps 

Painting 

Paper,  blotting 

Plastering 

Potrero  tolls 

Plumbing. . .  , 

Rents 

Repairing  chairs 

Repairing  clocks 

Repairing  desks 

Sash-cord 

Shellac 

Stove-polish 

Stove-wrenches 

Subscription  to  "Bulletin" 

Subscription  to  "Home  and  School  Journal" 

Subscription  to  "Post" 

Water 

Water-pipe 

Window  glass 

Window  shades 

Wire  cloth 

Zinc 


Total  lor  Month $70,064  91 


$73,192  43 

33  75 

701  98 

1  50 

116  09 

16  95 

83  00 

2  00 

227  00 

9  00 

526  21 

681  50 

12  75 

4  50 

13  25 

6  00 

3  99 

2  00 

2  50 

3  50 

34  00 

1  95 

5  00 

248  25 

20  34 

90  02 

18  60 

6  85 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  JANUARY,  1SS0. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants . 

Janitors 

Axes 

Baskets 

Binding  books 

Blackboard  compasses 

Blackboard  pointers 

Boarding  horse 

Bolts 

Brooms 

Brushes,  floor 

Buggy  robe 

Building 

Carpenters'  wages 

Carpets 

Carriage  hire 

Chairs,  cane 

Chair,  office 

Cleaning  sewers 

Coal  shovels 

Copying  books 

Crayons 

Cups 

Desks  and  back  seats 

Dictionaries 

Door-hangers 

Door-knobs 

Door-locks 

Door-mats 

Door-railing 

Drums 

Dusters 

Dust  pans 

Envelopes 

Expressage 

Files 

Gas 


Glass 

Ink 

Iudexing  records 

Index  to  Minute  Book . . . 


Amount  carried  forward . 


859,552  56 

425  00 

3,572  50 

7  50 

5  75 

65  00 

9  00 

6  00 

25  00 

2  50 

15  00 

45  00 

8  00 

4,000  00 

1,537  62 

15  06 

14  00 

36  00 

11  00 

32  50 

9  00 

1  75 

67  33 

2  30 

511  00 

24  00 

2  50 

50 

40  00 

37  00 

1  25 

11  50 

3  00 

3  30 

3  90 

So 

1  53 

•l 

5  50 

4  50 

58  00 

14  50 

170,610  00 

22 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  J ANUARY,§18S0— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES 


Amount  brought  forward. 


Journal 

Labor 

Letter  files 

Labels  and  numbers 

Lithogram 

Lumber 

Maps 

Minute  Book 

Mucilage 

Nails 

Nails,  cleat 

Nails,  finish 

"  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,"  Vols.  of. 

Painting 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper,  blotting 

Pencils,  lead,  blue 

Pencils,  slate 

Pens 

Postage  stamps 

Printing 

Pulleys 

Plumbing 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  Telephones  and  Boxes 

Repairing  drums 

Rubber  bands 

Sash-weights 

Screws 

Sewer-pipe 

Soap 

Spittoons 

Stove-brick 

Subscription  to  "Alta" 

Subscription  to  "  Examiner  " 

Subscription  to  "  Guide  " 

Text-bcoks  (Indigent  Fund) -. 

Towels 

Tuning  Pianos 

Water 

Water-pipe 

Wire-cloth 

Wardrobe  Locks 

Wash-basins 


$70,610  00 

6  25 

422  49 

7  00 

2  00 

6  30 

434  21 

31  00 

40  00 

5  00 

15  40 

1  50 

4  00 

6  00 

243  23 

316  00 

3  75 

1  00 

56  00 

118  00 

50  50 

1,040  96 

48 

195  10 

681  50 

200  00 

14  00 

4  80 

2  72 

1  58 

87  18 

27  00 

12  75 

15  15 

2  00 

3  90 

3  00 

22  02 

4  80 

2  5o 

5  00 

2  70 

12  00 

2  50 

6  00 

Total  for  Month $74,739  27 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1880. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants 
Janitors 

Alcohol 

Ash-cans 

Basin-bibbs 

Baskets 

Baskets,  pencil 

Bells , 

Boarding  horse 

Bolts 

Brass  chain 

Brooms 

Brushes,  floor 

Brushes,  paint 

Building 

Buttons,  iron 

Carpenters'  wages 

Castors,  wheel 

Cartage 

Cement 

Chairs,  walnut 

Chimney  tops 

Chloride  of  potash 

Cleaning  sewers 

Clocks 

Coal  oil 

Coal  scuttles 

Crayons r 

Desks  and  back  seats 

Dictionaries 

Door-sheaves 

Drill,  automatic 

Dusters 

Enameled  duck 

Envelopes 

Gimlet 

Glass 

Glass  tubing 

Gratings 

Hinges 

Hooks,  cup 


Amount  carried  forward . 


AMOUNT. 

848,363  25 

425  00 

3,301  00 

101  20 

18  60 

14  40 

1  50 

4  50 

13  00 

25  00 

9  81 

6  37 

10  00 

57  00 

12  00 

4,522  75 

4  00 

1,265  46 

13  50 

17  00 

36  00 

66  00 

76  75 

2  75 

70  00 

14  97 

18  25 

6  30 

24  50 

5S1  67 

12  00 

17  25 

4  00 

30  00 

11  55 

25  37 

10 

20  45 

3  75 

22  20 

6  00 

1  10 

(69,236  30 

340 


EEPOET     OF     THE     SUPEEINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    FEBRUARY,    1880— Coxtixued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Hooks,  hat . . . : 

Hose 


Ink 

Inkstands 

Ink-well  covers 

Journal 

Keys 

Labor 

Letter  flies 

Library  books 

Litharge 

Locks,  cabinet 

Locks,  pad 

Locks,  door 

Lumber . .  :    

Maps 

Matches 

Nails,  cut : 

Nails,  picture 

Paper-clip 

Paper-fasteners 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper,  wrapping 

Pencils,  blue  lead 

Pencils,  slate 

Pens 

Plastering 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Potrero  tolls 

Printing 

Plumbing 

Putty 

Reference  books 

Registers 

Rents 

Rent  A.  T.  D.  telephones  and  boxes. 

Repairing  chairs 

Salt 


Sash-cord 

Sash-fasteners. 
Saws 


$59: 


236 

4 

26 

70 

2 

19 

1 

4 

473 

3 

4 

1 

6 

3 

606 

16 
4 

29 
2 

3 

474 

2 

1 

28 

114 

108 

1 

2 

169 

774 

5 

86 

64 

681 

100 

10 


Amount  carried  forward i  §63  157  7; 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    FEBRUARY,    1SS0— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . . . 

Screws 

Screw-drivers 

Sewer.pipe 

Shellac 

Shovels,  fire 

Slates,  indigent  fund 

Stove 

Stove-blacking 

Stove-brick 

Stove-brushes 

Stove-pipe 

Stove-urns 

Subscription  to  "Bulletin" 

Subscription  to  Sac.  "Record-Union 

Table,  office 

Text  books,  indigent  fund 

Towels 

Turpentine 

Water 

Water-pipe 

Wax-tapers 

White  sugar 

Wire  cloth 

Wrenches 

Zinc 

Total  for  month 


AMOUNT. 

^03,157  77 

15  67 

3  00 

31  80 

98  58 

1  00 

2  88 

5  00 

2  00 

11  05 

3  00 

5  00 

24  00 

2  00 

5  50 

10  00 

113  35 

02  50 

75 

5  00 

196  02 

5  25 

50 

4  57 

2  00 

54  90 

$63,829  09 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    MARCH,    1880. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries— Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants 
Janitors 

Amount  carried  forward 


AMOUNT. 

$17,878  31 

125  00 

8,294  75 

$51,598  06 

342 


REPORT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    MARCH,   18S0— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Advertising 

Alcohol 

Baskets 

Binding  books 

Boarding  horse 

Bookcase 

Brooms 

Brushes,  floor 

-Building 

Carpenters'  wages 

Carpets 

Cartage 

Carriage  hire 

Coal 

Copying  books 

Diar}" 

Door-hangers 

Door-railing 

Drills 

Envelopes 

Envelopes,  stamped , 

Gardening 

Gas 

Globe  manual 

Horse  blanket 

Ink 

Labor 

Lumber 

Nails 

Oil  stove 

Painting 

Paper  weight 

Pens 

Plastering 

Postage  stamps 

Printing 

Plumbing 

Pulleys 

Receipt  book 

Registers 

Rents 

Repairing  buggy 

Amount  carried  forward. 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    MARCH,    18S0— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . . . 

Repairing  settees 

Ribbons 

Sewer-pipe 

Shade-cord 

Subscription,  "Chicago  Ed.  Weekly" 
Subscription,  "N.  E.  Journal  Ed" .. . 
Subscription,  "Ohio  Ed.  Monthly".. 
Subscription,  "Pa.  School  Journal". 

Towels 

Varnish 

Water 


Total  for  month . 


859,351  68 

62  00 

20  55 

104  71 

3  85 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  20 

62  50 

6  25 

5  00 

§59,631  74 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    APRIL,    18S0. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers 

Seeretary  Board  and  Assistants  . 

Janitors 

Anchors 

Ash-cans 

Battery  cups 

Balls,  call 

Boarding  horse 

Bolt* 

Brushes,  floor 

Brushes,  paint 

Brushss,  window 

Building 

Carpenters'  wages 

Cement 

Cleaning  furnace 

Coal 

Coal  oil 


Amount  wrried  forward. 


AMOUNT. 

§47,548  98 

425 

(JO 

3,308 

■20 

21 

75 

18  60 

7  00 

8 

00 

25 

00 

10 

50 

45 

00 

11 

95 

8  67 

650  00 

1,139 

88 

6 

60 

12 

00 

552 

80 

14 

40 

$53,809  23 
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EEPOET     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES    FOR   APRIL,  [lSSO— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 


Crayons 

Cups 

Desk-legs,  iron 

Dictionaries 

Door-knobs 

Drawing  models . . . 

Dusters 

Envelopes 

Gas 

Glass 

Globes • 

Hammers 

Hooks  and  staples . 

Horse-shoeing 

Hose 

Ink 

Inkstands 

Keys 

Labor 

Lead,  red 

Lead,  white , 

Ledger 

Library  books 

Litharge 

Locks,  door 

Locks,  drawer 

Locks,  pad 

Lumber'. 

Maps 

Mats 

Monkey  wrench 

Mucilage 

Nails 

Nails,  composition. 

Nails,  brad 

Nails,  picture 

Oxalic  acid 

Painting 

Paper,  legal  cap 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper,  blotting 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$53,809  23 

61  25 

6  90 

63  45 

31  00 

2  25 

25  00 

60  00 

23  70 

381  60 

36  00 

28  00 

1  50 

2  70 

12  50 

53  45 

1  50 

2  55 

8  75 

376  62 

3  13 

3  45 

12  50 

17  98 

3  75 

16  00 

1  60 

1  50 

300  68 

14  50 

18  50 

2  00 

2  60 

35  70 

20  00' 

84 

1  70 

9  00 

512  75 

12  95 

316  oo- 

2  oa 

5,297  o& 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  APRIL,  1860-Ooxcluded. 


BXPEXDITURES. 


AMOUXT. 

§56,297  08 

1  95 

1  SO 

84  00 

143  60 

1  25 

95  00 

207  96 

2  7^ 

1  50 

10  00 

761  50 

200  00 

3  25 

2  75 

3  50 

6  50 

12  50 

3  75 

4  00 

2  00 

7  50 

7  55 

18  00 

14  90 

1  00 

6  00 

12  00 

2  60 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

170  36 

6  00 

5  00 

9  95 

125  68 

3  00 

2  00 

3  85 

$58,248  53 

Amount  brought  forward . . 

Paper,  letter 

Paper,  wrapping 

Pencils,  slate 

Pens 

Pen-holders 

Plastering 

Printing 

Putty 

Rake 

Registers 

Rents 

Rent  A.  T.  D.  telephones  and  boxes 

Repairing  harness 

Sal  ammonia 

Sand-paper 

Sash-cord 

Screws,  jack 

Screw-drivers 

Shade-cord 

Shears 

Shutter-hooks 

Screws 

Soap 

Stove  brick 

Stove  shovels 

Stove  blacking 

Stove  urns 

Subscription,  "Call" 

Subscription,  "Alta" 

Subscription,  "Bulletin" 

Twine . 

Text-books,  indigent  fund 

Wash-basins 

Water 

Water-pipe 

Window  shades 

Wire,  copper 

Yellow  ochre 

Zinc 

Total  for  Month 


REPORT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES    FOR   MAY,    1880. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries — Teachers . 


Secretary  Board  and  Assistants . 


Janitors . . 

Advertising 

Boarding  horse. . . . 

Brooms 

Brushes,  floor , 

Building 

Car  fare 

Carpenters'  wages . . . 

Carriage  hire 

Clocks 

Crayons 

Coal 

Drum-sticks 

Dust-pans 

Encyclopedia 

Envelopes 

Glass 

Ink 

Insurance 

Labor 

Lumber 

Memorandum  books . 
Nails,  composition . . . 

Painting 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper,  letter 

Patent  chimney 

Pencils,  slate 

Pens 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Potrero  tolls 

Printing .*. . . 

Radiators,  steam 

Rents 

Repairing  roofs 

Reporter,  shorthand. 

Sash-fasteners 

Slates,  indigent  fund. 
Shovels 


§47,567  21 

425  00 

3,398  55 

306  00 

25  00 

7  50 

77  67 

6,897  67 

35  00 

1,152  83 

13  00 

14  97 
61  25 

557  40 

50 

3  30 

6  00 

5  02 

19  87 
67  50 

216  00 

482  82 

673  33 

5  25 

20  00 
35  00 

316  00 

1  25 

13  00 

56  00 

164  00 

108  00 

174  40 

8  70 

328  60 

200  00 

721  50 

35  00 

5  00 

16  50 

2  40 

7  50 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$64,231  39 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    MAY,    1880— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES . 


Amount  brought  forward 

Stove-pipe 

Soap 

Text-books,  indigent  fund , 

Turpentine 

Water 

Wire-cloth 

Total  for  Month 


864,231  39 
7  80 
18  00 
20  57 
5  00 
5  00 
3  40 


$64,291  16 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    JUNE,    1880. 


EXPENDITURES . 


Salaries— Teachers 

Secretary  Board  and  Assistants. 

Janitors 

Census  Marshals 

Advertising 

Alcohol 

Asphaltum  work 

Auger 

Axes 

Baskets 

Boarding  horse 

Bolts 

Brooms 

Brushes,  floor 

Brushes,  paint 

Brushes,  stove 

Brushes,  window 

Building 

Burnt  umber 

Carpenters'  wages 

Carpets 

Carriage  hire 

Cartage 


Amount  carried  forward $107,990  65 


392,825 

97 

432 

50 

6,329 

50 

1,932 

50 

902 

IS 

97 

75 

171 

02 

2 

50 

7 

50 

5 

75 

50  00 

8  50 

7  50 

45 

00 

15 

10 

6  00 

8  00 

8,898  52 

24 

12 

1,235 

20 

39 

60 

5 

00 

11 

00 

348 


EEPOET     OF    THE     SUPEEINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  JUNE,  1SS0.— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward. 

Chimney  tops 

Coal 

Coal  Scuttles 

Compiling  statistics 

Cups,  drinking 

Decoration  Union  Hall,  etc 

Desk-eastings 

Dampers 

Dippers •. 

Directories 

Doorkeeper,  Girls'  H .  S .  Ex 

Drums 

Envelopes 

Expert's  services,  brick  bulkhead . . 

Expressage 

Files 

Gas 

Glass 

Galvanized  boilers 

Hammer 

Hinges 

Hose 

Hose  bibbs 

Hose  pipes 

Iron  clamps 

Iron  collars 

Labor 

Lamp-black 

Lamp-wicks 

Lead,  white 

Linseed  oil 

Lumber 

Maps 

Memorandum  books 

Monthly  Readers 

Mops 

Mucilage 

Muslin 

Nails 

Nipples 

O  xalic  acid , 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$107,990  65 

9  00 

64  83 

12  45 

56  70 

3  45 

35  00 

23  45 

1  50 

75 

10  00 

10  00 

22  00 

22  00 

25  00 

30 

1  43 

511  30 

44  03 

6  00 

1  50 

144 

52  50 

5  90 

2  70 

25  40 

1  25 

614  52 

14  00 

25 

342  36 

205  98 

402  70 

10  00 

5  00 

45  25 

2  45 

1  00 

1  56 

90  20 

1  25 

8  60 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    JUNE,    1SS0- Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 


Painting 

Paper,  imperial  ruled . 

Paper,  blotting 

Pencils,  blue  lead.  .  .  . 

Pens 

Plasterii 


ring. 


Plumbing 

Postage  stamps . 

Printing 

Pulleys 

Pumice 

Putty 


Rents 

Rent  of  A.  D.  T.  boxes  and  telephones. 

Rent  of  Gas  Regulators 

Repairing  buggy 

Repairing  chairs 

Repairing  drums 

Repairing  registers 

Repairing  roofs _ 

Repairing  sewers 

Repairing  vaults 

Repairing  stove 

Repairing  blackboard  erasers 

Rubber  bands 

Rubber  erasers 

Sal  ammonia 

Sash  cord 


Sash  weights 

Saw 

Screws 

Screw-driver 

Seat  castings 

Sharpening  tools. 

Sheet-iron 

Shellac 

Sponges 

Stove-brick 

Stove-d«6ra 

Stove-grates 

Stove-lining 

Stove-pipe 

Stove-polish 

Sto\  e-rinis 


110,655  65 

92  00 

3  50 

7  75 

1  00 

60  00 

269  05 

622  96 

15  00 

826  84 

48 

5  00 

5  SO 

1,126  00 

200  00 

102  00 

54  "■" 

15  00 

51  95 

64  60 

183  35 

9  00 

50  00 

60 

117  49 

1  65 

11  55 

1  00 

0  OO 

3  20 

2  50 

31  71 

1  50 

7  3S 

13  25 

1  44 

61  88 

18  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

6  00 

Amount  carried  forward *  114,097  62 


350 


REPORT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


EXPENDITURES   FOR   JUNE,   18S0— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES . 


Amount  brought  forward 

Stove-wrenches 

Subscription  "Bulletin" 

Subscription  "Chronicle" 

Subscription  "Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal 

Subscription  "Post" 

Tacks 

lelegraphing „ 

Text-books,  indigent  Fund 

Towels 

Transcribing  testimony 

Tuning  pianos 

Turpentine 

Twine 

Varnish 

Washers 

Water 

Water-pipe 

Wax  tapers 

Window  shades 

Wire 

Yellow  ochre 

Zinc 

Total  for  Month 


AMOUNT. 

$114,997  62 

3  00 

2  00 

3  90 

2  00 

3  90 

40 

55 

11  80 

4  80 

22  40 

17  50 

15  38 

2  25 

55  50 

3  00 

10  00 

10  95 

4  50 

94  87 

2  80 

21  00 

3  70 

$115,293  82 
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RECAPITULATION. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries— Teachers . 


Secretary  of  Board  and  Assistants. 

Janitors 

Carpenters'  wages 

Laborers'  wages 

Census  marshals 

Acid,  oxalic 

Advertising 

Aloohol 


Ammonia 

Anchors,  iron  . . . 

Arms,  settee 

Aspbaltuni 

Asphaitum  work 
Auger 


Axes 

Bands,  rubber 

Banners,  Grant  reeeption 

Bark,  tan 

Bars,  crow 

Bars,  parallel 

Basins,  wash 

Basket! 

Battery  cups 

Bells 


Bibbs,  basin 

Bibbs,  hose 

Blanket,  horse.  . . . 
Block  and  tackle  . . 
Boilers,  galvanized 
Bolts 


Books,  binding 

Books,  copying 

Books,  library 

Books,  memorandum  , 

Book,  minute 

Book,  receipt 

Books,  reference 

Books,  text  (indigent) 

Braces  

Brick,  stoTe 

Bridle 

Brooms 


AMOUNT. 

$695,896  60 

5,557  50 

44,460  25 

15,973  13 

7,358  35 

3,977  50 

47  60 

1,921  37 

654  97 

9  25 

21  75 

8  41 

7  50 

171  02 

2  50 

15  00 

12  30 

68  12^ 

15  00 

4  00 

15  24 

24  SO 

30  15 

17  50 

40  50 

30  70 

17  70 

8  00 

4  00 

6  00 

49  55 

92  12 

6  00 

25  77 

10  25 

40  00 

35 

86  03 

3,112  77 

7  50 

80  64 

1  50 

100  60 

Amount  carried  forward S77s,'J89  29 
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REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


RECAPITULATION— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Brushes,  floor 

Brushes,  paint 

Brushes,  stove 

Brushes,  window 

Buckets 

Buggy  

Buggy,  repairing 

Building 

Buttons,  iron 

Cans,  ash 

Capping,  wainscot 

Carpets 

Carriage  hire 

Cartage 

Cases,  book 

Castings,  desk 

Castings,  seat 

Casters,  wheel 

Catches,  transom 

Cement 

Chain 

Chairs 

Chairs,  cane 

Chair,  dining 

Chairs,  library 

Chairs,  office 

Chairs,  walnut 

Chair  railing 

Chairs,  repairing 

Chimneys,  patent 

Clamps 

Cleats 

Clips,  paper 

Clocks 

Clocks,  repairing 

Closets,  supply 

Cloth,  wire ' 

Coal , 

Coal  oil 

Collars,  iron 

Compasses,  blackboard 

Cord,  sash 

Cord,  shade 

Cord,  wire 

Covers,  ink-well 

Covers,  letter-file  

Crayons 


Amount  carried  forward . 
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RECAPITULATION-Coxtinued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


AMOUNT. 

$823,981  45 

28  37 

1  50 

35  00 

153  50 

167  50 

2,627  56 

160  00 

IS  25 

46  00 

2  00 

143  84 

75 

33  00 

7  00 

85 

:  :.. 

94  00 

10  00 

27  50 

7  50 

106  00 

4  50 

97  55 

50 

11  55 

ISO  00 

38  00 

147  99 

336  00 

230  74 

11  55 

25  00 

85 

154  10 

6  60 

3  80 

19  22 

8  56 

1,000  00 

5  65 

47  00 

3  86 

10  60 

2  60 

3  00 

31  60 

18  00 

$330,042  54 

Amount  brought  forward 

Cups 

Dampet  s , 

Decorating  Union  Hall,  etc 

Desks 

Desks,  Principal 

Desks  and  back  seats,  school 

Desks  and  chairs 

Desks,  repairing 

Detective  service 

Diary 

Dictionaries 

Dippers 

Directories 

Doors 

Door-casing 

Door-knobs. .'. 

Door-mats 

Doorkeeper  Girls'  H.  S.  exercises. 

Drawings,  arranging  in  Fair 

Drills 

Drums 

Drum,  heating 

Drums,  repairing 

Drum  sticks 

Duck,  enameled 

Dusters 

Encyclopedias 

Envelopes 

Erasers,  blackboard 

Erasers,  blackboard,  repairing. .  . 

Erasers,  rubber 

Expert's  services,  brick  bulkhead. 

Expressage 

Fare,  car 

Fare,  cars,  Grant  reception 

Fasteners,  paper 

Fasteners,  sash 

Faucets  and  handles 

Fees,  attorney 

Fees,  notary 

Fees,  witness 

Files 

Files,  letter 

Files,  paper 

Flags,  Grant  reception 

Frames 

Furnaces,  cleaning 

Amount  carried  forward.. 


23 
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REPORT     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


RECAPITULATION— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Gardening 

Gas 

Gimlet 

Glass 

Globes  r 

Gratings 

Hammers 

Hangers,  door 

Harness 

Harness,  repairing 

Hinges 

Holders,  pen 

Hooks,  brass 

Hooks,  cup 

Hooks,  hat 

Hooks,  shuttar 

Hooks  and  staples 

Horse,  boarding 

Hose 

Indexing  records 

Ink 


Ink  feeders 

Inkstands 

Ink-wells 

Insurance 

Index  to  Minute  Book. . 

Journals 

Keys 

Kettles,  copper 

Knobs,  drawer 

Knobs,  picture 

Knobs,  shutter 

Ladders.. 

Ladders,  iron  work  for. 
Labels  and  numbers 

Lamp-black 

Lamp- wicks 

Lead,  red 

Lead,  white 

Lecturing , 

Legs,  desk 

Legs,  settee 

Legs,  table 

Ladder 

Lime 

Litharge 

Lithogram 


Amount  carried  forward 1835,393  13 
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RECAPITULATION-  Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Locks,  cabinet 

Locks,  chest 

Locks,  cup 

Locks,  door 

Locks,  drawer 

Locks,  pad 

Locks,  sash 

Locks,  wardrobe 

Lumber 

Manual,  globe 

Maps 

Map  rack 

Maps,  repairing 

Matches 

Models,  drawing 

Mops 

Moving  schoolhouse 

Mucilage 

Music,  Grant  reception 

Muslin 

Nails 

Nails,  brad 

Nails,  cleat 

Nails,  composition 

Nails,  cut 

Nails,  finish 

Nails,  picture 

Nipples 

Numbers,  brass 

Ochre,  yellow 

Oil,  Linseed 

Painting  schoolhouses 

Pacific  S.  &  H.  Journal,  vols.  of. . 

Pans,  dust , 

Paper,  blotting 

Paper,  foolscap 

Paper,  Imperial  ruled 

Paper,  legal  cap 

Paper,  note 

Paper,  sand 

Paper,  wrapping 

Patterns,  s;ish 

Pencils,  lead 

Pencils,  blue  lead 

Pencils,  slate 

Pens 

Piano,  balance  on 

Amount  carried  forward. 


AMOUNT. 

$835,393  13 

1 

25 

6 

00 

1 

25 

118 

75 

5 

70 

10 

50 

40  00 

3 

75 

7,262 

07 

75 

234 

55 

81  25 

32 

00 

4 

50 

25 

00 

2 

45 

200 

00 

8 

00 

57 

00 

9 

01 

342 

65 

84 

1 

60 

40 

(>0 

29 

50 

4 

S4 

4 

25 

1 

26 

1 

26 

23 

00 

209  98 

1,761 

00 

6  00 

13 

85 

22 

00 

2,654 

00 

3  50 

12  95 

17 

66 

31 

26 

3 

80 

23 

75 

1 

00 

3 

25 

420 

25 

1,118 

75 

21 

00 

1849,670  07 
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RECAPITULATION— Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Pianos,  tuning 

Pipe,  gas 

Pipe,  hose 

Pipe,  sewer 

Pipe,  stove 

Pipe,  water    

Plastering 

Plaster  casts 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plugs  and  handles,  vault 

Plumbing 

Pointers 

Pokers 

Polish,  stove 

Postal  cards,  Assessor's  use 

Postage 

Potash,  chloride  of 

Printing 

Pulleys 

Pumice 

Putty 

Rack,  card     

Radiator,  steam 

Railing 

Rake 

Readers,  monthly 

Registers 

Registers,  repairing 

Regulator,  pneumatic 

Rents 

Rent  of  A.  I).  T.  telephones  and  boxes  , 

Rent  of  gas  regulator 

Repairing  ash  cans 

Reporter,  short-hand 

Ribbons 

Rims,  stove 

Robe,  buggy 

Rods,  iron 

Roofs,  repairing 

Roofing,  slate 

Rosettes,  Grant  reception 

Rounds,  ladder. 

Rounds,  settee 

Rollers,  towel 

Salt 

Sashes 

Saws : 


$349,670  57 

38 

00 

63 

78 

2 

70 

332  49 

346 

78 

745 

77 

1,306 

55 

18  00 

1 

E0 

19 

75 

4,005 

06 

18 

16 

2 

00 

19  00 

227 

mi 

192 

20 

a 

7:. 

3,789  21 

14  06 

10  50 

22 

56 

1 

00 

200  00 

14 

14 

1 

50 

90  50 

114  00 

64 

60 

200  00 

8,773 

70 

1,458  37 

162 

00 

10  50 

Amount  carried  forward $  872,336'  59 
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RECAPIT  ULATION.- Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Screens,  'loal 

Screws 

Screws,  jack 

Screw-drivers 

Scuttles,  coal 

Settees,  repairing 

Sewers,  cleaning 

Sewers,  repairing 

Shades,  window 

Shears 

Sheaves 

Shellac 

Shoeing  horse 

Sharpening  tools 

Shovels,  fire  and  coal 

Sienna,  burnt 

Slates 


Slate,  ground 

Soap 

Spittoons 

Sponges 

Statisticians 

Statutes,  compiling 

Steel  bits 

Stoves 

Stove,  oil 

Stove,  repairing: 

Subscription  to  "Alta  " 

Subscription  to  "Bulletin" 

Subscription  to  '  'Call" 

Subscription  to  "Chicago  Ed.  Weekly" 

Subscription  to  "Chronicle" 

Subscription  to  "Examiner" 

Subscription  to  "Guide" 

Subscription  to  "N.  E.  Journal  Education" . 

Subscription  to  "Ohio  Ed.  Monthly" 

Subscription,  "  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  " 

Subscription  to  "Pacific  Home  and  School  Journal" 

Subscription  to  "Post" 

Subscription  to  Sacramento  "Record-Union" 

Sugar , 

Sweeper,  carpet 

Table,  office 

Tables,  Teachers' 

Tacks 

Tags,  key  

Tapers,  wax  


Amount  carried  forward. 
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RECAPITULATION— Concluded. 


EXPENDITURES . 


Amount  brought  forward 

Tar 

Telegraphing 

Testimony,  transcribing 

Tolls,  Potrero , 

Top,  buggy 

Tops,  chimney 

Towels 

Truck,  lumber 

Tubing,  glass 

Turpentine 

Twine 

Umber,  burnt 

Urns,  stove 

Varnish 

Vaults,  cleaning 

Vaults,  repairing 

Ventilators 

Wallet 

Washers 

Water 

Weight,  paper 

Weight,  sash 

Whips 

Wire , 

Wrenches,  monkey 

Wrenches,  stove 

Zinc 

Zinc,  electric  battery 

Total  for  the  year 


$874,271  16 

6  00 
70 

22  40 
31  60 
50  00 
85  95 
134  60 
22  50 
3  75 
38  40 

3  75 
27  87 
36  00 

126  75 
260  00 
50  00 

7  25 
18  00 

6  00 

65  00 

75 

11  04 

4  00 
21  00 

6  00 

5  50 
126  60 

6  00 


$875,448  47 
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By  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  almost  innumerable  list  of  articles  have  to  be  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  schools, 

The  cost  of  each  art  -1?  in  itself  may  not  amount  to  much 
money,  but  the  aggregate  foots  up  enormously.  Economy  in 
these  little  expenditures  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  an- 
nual expenses. 

FREE    TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  with  most  people  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  expended  for  furnishing  free  text  books. 
By  reference  to  the  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  only  $2,112  1V0  were  expended  for  free  text  books — 
certainly  not  a  large  sum,  considering  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  the  schools. 

To  furnish  free  text  books  to  all  the  scholars  would  cost  the 
School  Department,  at  first,  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools. 

The  Department  would  not  be  justified  in  making  this  expen- 
diture. 

This  is  not  a  paternal  government.  The  parents  ought  to  bear 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The  city 
does  its  duty  when  it  provides  free  schools  for  all  children  and 
free  books  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  them.  For 
the  eight  years  which  a  child  may  spend  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  schools  the  books  will  cost  not  to  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, or  about  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  year.  This 
certainly  is  a  very  slight  expense  for  the  parents  to  bear. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

» 

There  ought  to  be  a  Kindergarten  established  in  connection 
with  each  Primary  School  in  the  city.  The  work  of  education 
cannot  be  commenced  too  early.  Herewith  is  submitted  the  able 
report  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  an  earnest,  faithful  worker  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Her  report  is  commended  to  your 
earnest  consideration. 
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REPORT    ON    KINDERGARTENS. 


John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Fublic  Schools : 

My  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  a  condensed  statement  in 
regard  to  Kindergarten  work  in  San  Francisco. 

For  some  two  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  marked  and 
growing  public  interest  evinced  in  the  subject  of  Kindergarten 
Schools.  The  history  of  Kindergartens  in  California  may  be 
briefly  summarized: 

In  1876,  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  system,  and  one  of  the  four  leading  Kindergartners 
of  this  country,  came  to  the  State  from  Washington,  D.  C.y 
where  her  success,  both  as  a  trainer  and  a  teacher,  had  been 
marked  and  brilliant.  Her  first  Normal  Class  was  in  Los 
Angeles.  Subsequently,  she  established  herself  in  Berkeley, 
where  she  also  trained  a  Normal  Class,  all  of  whom  have  since 
proved  themselves  successful  Kindergarten  teachers.  A  second 
class  recently  received  their  diplomas,  and  have  already  secured 
positions  to  teach. 

From  Berkeley,  Miss  Marwedel  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and 
opened  the  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  connected  with 
a  Model  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Department,  at  No.  1711 
Van  Ness  avenue. 

She  is  the  pioneer  worker  in  this  field  on  the  Pacific  Coast,, 
and  is  a  living  embodiment  of  the  principles  which  she  teaches. 
She  plans,  organizes  and  moves  forward,  inspired  by  a  mighty 
purpose,  and  by  love  and  faith  in  the  work  which  she  has. 
chosen. 

No  more  accomplished  or  faithful  Kindergarten  trainer  could 
be  found  than  Miss  Marwedel.  She  has  now  in  training  a  large 
class  of  young  ladies,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers. 
She  has,  also,  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  her  Primary  Depart- 
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merit,  the  children  of  some  of  our  best  and.  most  intelligent 
citizens,  who  appreciate  this  system  of  training-,  and  who  see  in 
it  the  best  mode  of  developing  the  faculties  of  a  little  cbild. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FREE    KINDERGARTENS. 

In  July,  1878,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  a  noted  philanthropist, 
came  to  San  Francisco,  and  by  public  discussion,  and  private 
appeal,  succeeded  in  awakening  a  deep  public  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Free  Public  Kindergartens,  showing  the  beneficial  re- 
sults, morally,  intellectually  and  physically,  on  the  children  who 
are  brought  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  this  system  of 
training.  He  made  frequent  allusion  to  the  wonderful  working 
of  several  of  these  Free  Kindergartens,  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  showing  that,  as  a  moral,  benevolent 
and  educational  agency,  they  were  unapproachable. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  "If  we  apply  the  spirit  of  preventive 
charity  to  our  age,  we  must  face  the  evil  of  pauperism,  the  root 
of  which  lies  in  a  lack  of  education  of  the  children.  In  the 
United  States  the  social  question  is  not  yet  acute,  as  it  is  in 
Europe,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
menace  to  our  republican  institutions,  by  building  up  an  intelli- 
gent class  of  voters  inaugurating  the  Kindergarten  system  of 
education,  and  so  saving  the  rising  generation  from  destruction." 

In  private,  Professor  Adler  sought  out  several  well-known 
public-spirited  citizens,  whom  he  deeply  interested  in  his  project, 
and  they  set  out  to  secure  subscribers  to  the  enterprise.  This 
was  not  difficult  to  do;  for  men  of  thought  see  in  such  work  the 
future  good  of  the  commonwealth;  they  see  in  it  the  only  sure 
prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  funds  were  raised,  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of 
San  Francisco  was  formed.  The  Silver  Street  Kindergarten  was 
established  soon  thereafter,  and  Miss  Katherine  D.  Smith,  a  grad- 
uate of  Miss  Marwedel's  Class  at  Los  Angeles,  an  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  Kindergartner  was  elected  as  teacher.  The  success 
and  interest  attaching  to  this  work  were  almost  phenomenal.  The 
public  heart  beat  warm  and  high  toward  this  new  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  neglected  little  children  of  the  city  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age.     Much  was  said  and  written  upon  the  subject. 
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The  Press  was  earnest  in  advocacy  of  the  work.  In  October, 
1879,  the  Jackson  Street  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  com- 
posed of  members  of  a  large  adult  Bible  Class  in  Calvary 
Church,  started  a  second  Kindergarten  at  116  Jackson  street,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  what  is  known  as  "The  Barbary 
Coast."  In  April,  1880,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion started  a  third  Free  Kindergarten  at  29  Minna  street,  and  a 
little  later  a  fourth  one  was  opened  on  Shipley  street,  near 
Sixth  street.  These  four  Kindergartens  were  all  established  and 
have  been  carried  forward  by  charity. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  KINDERGARTEN. 

This  brings  us  to  the  inauguration  and  establishment  of  the 
Experimental  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools 
of  San  Francisco.  Its  history  is  briefly  this.  In  the  opening  of 
the  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten,  it  was  found  that  many  more 
children  applied  for  admission  than  could  possibly  be  accommo- 
dated. In  this  emergency,  it  was  decided  to  take  none  over  five 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  keep  the  children  as  long  as  possible 
under  Kindergarten  instruction  before  they  entered  the  Public 
School. 

It  seemed  so  sad  to  turn  these  children  back  again  to  the 
vice  and  wickedness  of  the  streets,  when  they  were  so  eager  for 
instruction,  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  form  them 
into  a  Receiving  Class,  and  endeavor  to  carry  it  on  without  ex- 
pense for  some  months  at  least.  In  order  to  do  this  a  large  room 
was  secured,  rent  free,  for  four  months,  in  the  same  building 
where  the  free  Kindergarten  is  situated,  at  No.  116  Jackson  street. 
John  Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  work,  secured  benches,  blackboards  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  by  requisition  on  the  School  Department. 
He  also  sent  Normal  Class  pupils  to  teach,  thus  acconrplishing  a 
dual  benefit — the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  and  a 
practical  application  of  the  theories  of  education  by  the  teacher. 
At  the  close  of  the  four  months  it  was  found  that  this  Kinder- 
garten could  no  longer  be  carried  on  free,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  petitioned  to  adopt  it  as  an  Experimental  Kinder- 
garten in  connection  with  the  Department. 
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It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  on  the  evening-  of 
February  27,  1880,  a  special  meeting  was  called  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Chambers,  New  City  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  views  of  a  Committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society,  to  confer 
with  the  school  Board  upon  the  subject  of  engrafting  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  upon  that  of  the  Public  School. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  including  scholars  of  every 
profession,  educators,  philanthropists,  and  business  men.  Stir- 
ring addresses  were  made  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  Judge  Heyden- 
felt,  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  John  W.  Taylor,  John  Swett,  A.  Mc- 
F.  Davis,  and  others,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  Kindergarten  over  all  other  known  systems  of  juve- 
nile training,  and  strongly  urged  its  adoption  by  the  Board. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointing  of  a  Committee  to  inves- 
tigate and  report. 

On  May  24,  1880,  the  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing Kindergartens,  recommending  the  Receiving  Class  on 
Jackson  street  to  be  the  first  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  room 
already  occupied  by  the  school  was  rented,  at  $20  per  month, 
and  put  in  repair,  the  proper  furniture  and  supplies  were  fur- 
nished, Miss  Flora  Yan  Denburgh,  a  trained  and  experienced 
Kindergartner  was  elected  as  teacher,  with  a  salary  of  $51  per 
month,  and  9  flourishing  school  with  upwards  of  fifty  enrolled 
pupils  is  now  in  successful  operation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Department.  The  pupils  from  the  Free  Kindergarten 
above,  in  the  same  building,  will  be  graduated  into  this 
class,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years.  This  class  may  be 
regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Kindergarten 
proper   and  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  teaching,  while  carried  on  strictly  after  the  Froebel  sys- 
tem, is  modified  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
children,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  lowest  Primary  grade. 

There  are  forty-six  of  these  schools  in  St.  Louis  connected  with 
the  Public  School  Department,  and  they  are  said  to  be  working 
wonders  in  the  development  of  the  younger  children. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  child  who  has  this  Kindergarten  training 
before  entering  the  Primary  grade  sets  out  in   his  educational 
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career  from  a  higher  point  of  departure,  and  that  he  can  accom- 
plish in  two  years  what  the  untutored  child  will  require  three 
years  to  achieve.  They  excel  because  of  the  intellectual  awaken- 
ing given  them  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  the  Kindergar- 
ten gifts. 

W.  S.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  a  late  report,  in  speaking  of  the  educational 
results  of  the  Kindergarten,  discusses  at  some  length  the  relations 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  He  contends  that  the  superior 
wealth-producirjg  power  of  skilled  labor  depends  on  the  fact  that 
its  products  are  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty,  and  that  they 
present  greater  complexity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  the 
coarse  work  of  getting  out  the  raw  material.  The  price  of 
manufacture  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  brains  mixed 
with  it. 

From  this  he  argues  that  the  Kindergarten  occupations  which 
train  the  supple  muscles  of  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  obedient  servants  to  the  will;  that  train  the 
eye  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  and 
form;  that  the  "gifts"  which  develop  an  early  and  permanent 
tendency  to  mathematical  operations,  all  conspire  to  make  the 
Kindergarten  training  an  invaluable  adjunct  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  an  industrial  people. 

ARGUMENTS    IN    BEHALF    OF    KINDERGARTEN    SCHOOLS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  State  begins  too 
late  when  it  permits  the  child  to  first  enter  the  Public  Schools  at 
six  years  of  age. 

"  It  is  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen." 

Hoodlumism  in  San  Francisco  abundantly  verifies  this  fact. 
The  vice  and  wickedness  which  is  picked  up  by  the  unfortunate 
little  children  of  the  by-ways  and  alleys  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age  is  seldom  if  ever  eradicated. 

The  simple,  salient  fact  is,  we  do  not  get  hold  of  these  children 
soon  enough. 

An  unfortunate  childhood  is  the  sure  prophecy  of  an  unfortu- 
nate life. 

The  man — the  character — says  a  renowned  educator,  is  made 
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at  seven.  What  be  is  then  he  will  be  likely  to  remain  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

"Implant  lessons  of  virtue  and  well-doing  in  earliest  child- 
hood/' says  Plato.  "  Give  me  the  child,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "and 
the  State  shall  have  the  man." 

The  whole  design  of  the  Kindergarten  system  is,  to  prevent 
criminals.  And  what  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon  an  instru- 
mentality which  saves  the  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  and 
thus  saves  the  State  not  only  the  expense  and  care  incident  to 
such  reform,  but  also  secures  to  the  State  all  that  which  the  life 
of  a  good  citizen  brings  to  it?  Is  it  not  cheaper  for  the  State  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  into  noble  men 
and  women,  than  to  support  them  as  paupers  or  punish  them  as 
criminals  ?  This  the  Kindergarten,  supplemented  by  the  Public 
Schools,  can  do.  Does  not  the  Public  School  need  the  Kinder- 
garten to  accomplish  this  ? 

THE    BASIS    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN    METHOD. 

"  We  learn  through  doing."  This  is  the  practical  basis  of  the 
Kindergarten  method.  "  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,"  says 
Froebel.  Too  much  has  to  be  undone  in  later  years  that  has 
been  done  wrong  at  the  outset.  The  Kindergarten  claims  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  self-activity  in  the  child.  The  pupil  is 
•educated  not  by  what  is  done  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is  led  to 
do  for  himself.  Pestalozzi,  by  object  lessons,  cultivated  the 
power  of  observation.  Froebel  utilizes  that  observation,  and 
makes  it  a  personal  heritage  to  the  child  by  inducing  him  to 
reproduce  the  object. 

In  the  Kindergarten  the  child  must  work  for  what  it  gets. 
This  gives  him  faith  in  his  own  ability  to  overcome  obstacles. 
It  develops  in  him  patience,  perseverance  and  will-power.  He 
is  encouraged  with  every  fresh  achievement.  What  he  knows 
he  must  know  thoroughly  and  accurately,  for  the  salient  feature 
of  the  Kindergarten  method  is  that  it  transforms  every  element 
of  knowledge  into  an  element  of  creation.  Much  is  saiil  now-a- 
days  about  technical  education,  schools  for  the  working  classes, 
educating  skilled  laborers,  and  the  like.  Now,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Froebel  System  is  not  to  turn  out  architects,  watch- 
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makers,  or  shoemakers;  not  to  prepare  the  child  for  a  given 
trade,  that  comes  later  on;  but  it  is  to  give  a  preparatory  train- 
ing and  practice  that  will  make  all  technical  processes  simple. 

Thus  the  Kindergarten  utilizes  this  early  portion  of  a  child's 
life  in  wise  preparation  for  the  industrial  arts,  without  robbing- 
it  of  any  of  its  needed  school  education. 

In  the  gymnastic  games  every  part  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
activity,  and  thus  physical  health  and  development  are  insured. 
The  dramatic  interest  connected  with  the  games  cultivates  the 
imagination  and  sympathies  of  the  child. 

THE  MORAL  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  Kindergarten  every  child  is  taught  individual  freedom, 
but  it  is  a  freedom  that  must  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Love 
is  law.  The  child  is  gradually  taught  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
his  own  conduct.  Obedience  is  exacted  to  the  letter,  but  the 
method  of  securing  it  is  through  mild  forms  of  punishment. 

The  primal  idea  is  to  teach  the  child  to  govern  itself  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  A  child,  to  learn  how  to  govern 
itself,  must  be  indulged  in  self-government.  All  government 
should  be  aiming  all  the  time  at  the  child's  enfranchisement,  not 
in  making  him  an  unwilling  slave. 

The  children  are  taught  to  love  one  another,  to  help  one  an- 
other, to  care  for  one  another.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the 
race  is  involved  in  this  matter  of  training,  as  interpreted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  system. 

SUMMARIZED     EFFECTS     OF     THE     SYSTEM. 

Briefly  epitomized,  then,  the  Kindergarten  training  claims  to 
develop  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  child.  The  creative  facul- 
ties are  stimulated;  inventive  genius  is  called  into  play,  habits  of 
industry,  perseverance,  order  and  regularity  are  inculcated; 
taste,  intellect,  feeling  and  action  are  cultivated;  the  muscles, 
the  senses,  the  powers  "of  perception,  comparison  and  concen- 
tration are  wisely  trained  and  balanced,  correct  and  accurate 
ideas  of  proportion,  color  and  beauty  are  required,  the  moral 
and  religious  nature  is  excited  to  habits  of  obedience,  reverence, 
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kindness  and  unselfishness,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  In  short,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  true  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem results  in  an  improved  physical  system,  a  strengthening  of 
the  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  and  a  careful  cultivation  of 
the  heart. 

THE  TRUE  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHER. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  true  Kindergarten  teacher  must 
have  peculiar  endowments  to  fit  her  for  the  work.  She  should 
untie  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  wih  a  rue  philosophical  n- 
stinct  into  the  nature  of  childhood;  and  in  addition  to  natural 
endowment,  she  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Froebel's 
system  of  sharpening  the  five  senses.  The  Kindergarten  plan 
of  development  seems  to  be  Nature's  plan,  and  if  his  be  so,  it 
must  be  the  most  successful  plan.  It  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
society.  In  the  Kindergarten  schools  of  St.  Louis  there  are  as 
many  volunteers  as  salaried  teachers.  Young  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  find  much  culture  of  thought,  from  the  discus- 
sion of  Kindergarten  theories,  much  experience  in  teaching  that 
is  calculated  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  them  as  wives  and 
mothers. 

On  this  point  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  says:  "I 
have  thought  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  lectures  of  Miss 
Blow"  (the  organizer  of  the  Kindergartens  and  the  instructor  of 
he  teachers)  "to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  city 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  Kindergartens.  A  nobler  and  more 
enlightened  womanhood  will  result,  and  the  family  will  prove  a 
better  nurture  for  the  child."  This  matter  of  volunteer  teachers 
to  assist  the  trained  Kindergartners  would  essentialy  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  practical  problem  of  how  to  introduce  the  Kindergarten 
into  the  Public  School  system. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  KINDERGARTENS. 

That  public  sentimant  in  favor  of  Kindergartens  is  steadily 
growing  is  as  manifest  as  the  morning.  Our  Kindergarten  work 
at  116  Jackson  street  has  afforded  generous  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  this  movement,  in  be- 
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half  of  the  neglected  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  that 
throng  our  streets  and  alleys.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  that  the  Public  School  system,  to  do 
radical  work,  must  get  hold  of  these  children  at  an  earlier  age. 
Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  School  Board 
in  establishing  the  Experimental  Kindergarten,  at  No.  116  Jack- 
son street. 

The  children  of  the  poor,  during  these  susceptible  years,  should 
be  kept  from  the  vices  of  the  streets,  which  become  ineradicable. 

The  children  of  the  rich  need  also  to  be  brought  under  wise 
and  wholesome  discipline,  to  keep  them  from  becoming  self- 
willed  and  self-indulgent.  Thus  the  Kindergartens  may  become 
an  invaluable  safeguard  to  the  children  of  both  classes;  a  grand 
agency  for  developing  all  that  is  purest  and  best  in  the  child, 
and  the  foundation  rock  on  which  may  be  reared  a  noble  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Could  public  funds  find  their  way  into  a  more  promising  chan- 
nel than  this? 

Could  Boards  of  Education  do  a  more  radical  work?  Primary 
work  is  foundation  work — the  most  valuable  and  important  work 
of  all.  The  Kindergarten  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundations 
upon  Avhich  true  character  is  built.  It  is  full  of  promise  and 
fruition,  of  hope  and  reward.  It  would  make  San  Francisco  the 
prototype  of  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  a  commonwealth — the 
peer  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

SABAH  B.  COOPEK, 

General  Manager  of  Jackson  Street  Free  Kindergarten. 

Daily  we  see  the  streets,  lanes  and  by-ways  of  our  city  filled 
with  little  children  too  young  to  go  to  the  Public  Schools — chil- 
dren for  whom  the  street,  sidewalk  and  dirty  lane  have  more  at- 
tractions than  their  homes.  They  are  allowed  to  run  all  day 
without  any  care  or  instruction.  Their  young  minds  are  being 
corrupted,  and  the  seeds  of  sin  are  getting  a  deep  hold  in  fruit- 
ful soil — sure  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  criminals. 

Mrs.  Cooper  says:  "  The  whole  design  of  the  Kindergarten 
ystem  is  to  prevent  criminals."     For  the   good  of    the  city  and 
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the  State,  for  the  good  of  these  little  ones,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, let  us  take  these  children,  and  by  preventing  them  from 
becoming  criminals,  make  them  good  citizens. 

The  money  expended  will  be  a  much  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  the  "New  City  Hall,  with  its  marble  floors  and  elegant 
furniture,  or  Golden  Gate  Park  with  its  beautiful  shrubbery  and 
pleasant  drives. 

The  little  ones  are  not  responsible  for  their  condition  or  early 
education  in  sin.  If  they  grow  up  to  be  criminals,  the  parents 
and  city  alone  are  responsible. 

"  God  gave  a  gift  to  earth: — -a  Child, 
Weak,  innocent  and  undefiled, 
Opened  its  ignorant  eyes  and  smiled . 


It  lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn, 
Earth  took  it  coldly  and  in  scorn, 
Cursing  the  day  when  it  was  born. 


She  gave  it  first  a  tarnished  name 
For  heritage,  a  tainted  fame, 
Then  cradled  it  in  want  and  shame. 


All  influence  of  Good  or  Right, 
All  ray  of  God's  most  holy  light, 
She  curtained  closely  from  its  sight. 


Then  turned  her  heart,  her  eyes  away, 
Ready  to  look  again  the  day 
Its  little  feet  began  to  stray. 


In'dens  of  guilt  the  baby  played, 
Where  sin,  and  sin  alone,  was  made 
The  law  that  all  around  obeyed. 


With  ready  and  obedient  care 

He  learnt  the  tasks  they  taught  him  there, 

Black  sin  for  lesson, — oaths  for  prayer. 


Then~earth  arose,  and  in  her  might 
To  vindicate  her  injured  right, 
Thrust  him  in  deeper  depths  of  night. 


24 
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Branding  him  with  a  deeper  brand 
Of  shame,  he  could  not  understand, 
The  felon  outcast  of  the  land. 


God  gave  a  gift  to  earth, — a  Child, 
Weak,  innocent  and  undenled, 
Opened  its  ignorant  eyes  and  smiled. 

And  earth  received  the  gift,  and  cried 
Her  joy  and  triumph  far  and  wide, 
Till  echo  answered  to  her  pride. 


She  blest  the  hour  when  first  he  came 
To  take  the  crown  of  pride  and  fame, 
Wreathed  through  long  ages  for  his  name. 


Then  bent  her  utmost  art  and  skill 
To  train  the  supple  mind  and  will, 
And  guard  it  from  a  breath  of  ill. 


She  strewed  its  morning  path  with  flowers, 
And  love,  in  tender  dropping  showers, 
Nourished  the  blue  and  dawning-  hours. 


She  shed,  in  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
A  halo  round  the  Good  and  Eight, 
To  tempt  and  charm  the  baby's  sight. 


And  every  step,  of  work  or  play, 
Was  lit  by  some  such  dazzling  ray, 
Till  morning  brightened  into  day. 


And  then  the  World  arose,  and  said, 
Let  added  honors  now  be  shed 
On  such  a  noble  heart  and  head! 


Ah  World,  both  gifts  were  pure  and  bright, 
Holy  and  sacred  in  God's  sight, — 
God  will  judge  them  and  thee  aright. 

Adelaide  Pkooteb. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DEPUTY   SUPER ENTENDENT. 


Hon.  John   W.   Taylor,  8v.perintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir — Herewith  I  present  rny  Annual  Report  of  the  condition 
of  the  classes  in  this  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1880. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the 
schools  as  regularly  and  frequently  during  the  past  year  as  de- 
sirable. The  increasing  extent  of  the  Department,  the  labor 
and  time  involved  in  the  examination  of  teachers  during  the  first 
half  of  the  school  year,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  special  work 
connected  with  the  Superintendent's  office  have  all  contributed 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  duties  of  supervision  and  inspection 
especially  belonging  to  the  Deputy.  The  work  of  supervision 
has  therefore  devolved  to  a^greater  extent  upon  the  Principals. 
These,  as  was  remarked  in  a  previous  report,  are  really  Assistant 
Superintendents  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  they  should 
be  granted  even  more  freedom  of  action  than  at  present,  and  be 
held  to  a  corresponding  accountability. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty in  .Public  School  matters.  The  work  of  education  thrives 
best  in  tranquil  and  peaceful  days,  and  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  insecurity  or  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
body  of  teachers,  must  react  upon  their  daily  work  and  deterior- 
ate its  quality  and  its  value.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
disturbing  influences,  among  which  the  readjustment  of  salaries 
upon  a  new  and  an  unwise  basis  has  been  an  important  factor, 
after  careful  and  general  observation,  I  can  testify  that  the  regu- 
lar daily  work  of  the  class-room  has  been  steadily  and  faithfully 
performed,  with  a  firm  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
that  time  would  certainly  bring  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
position  and  their  work. 
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INSPECTION    OF    CLASSES. 

In  my  visits  to  the  various  classes  of  the  Department,  I  have 
found  much  to  commend.  Industry,  intelligence,  punctuality 
and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  class  teachers,  supplemented 
by  careful  and  wise  supervision  by  the  Principal,  are  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  the  Department.  Day  by  day,  the  great 
army  of  school  children  are  collected  in  their  respective  classes, 
and  are  being  educated  and  trained  for  the  part  they  are  to  bear 
in  the  world.  That  there  is,  as  yet,  absolute  economy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  time,  labor  and  expense  involved  in  this  great 
work,  no  one  will  claim,  but  the  great  and  indispensable  services 
rendered  to  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  questioned,  and  he  who 
will  hamper  or  weaken  the  Public  Schools  in  their  proper  pro- 
vince, is  an  enemy  to  republican  institutions  and  popular  freedom. 

To  reduce  the  waste,  to  stop  the  leakage  of  power,  to  utilize  to 
the  utmost  all  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Department,  to 
render  the  schools  effective  to  the  highest  degree,  is  the  work  of 
those  interested  with  their  regulation,  and  to  this  end  should  all 
their  efforts  be  directed. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  the  practicability 
of  commencing  the  education  of  children  at  an  earlier  age  than 
that  now  required  for  admission  to  our  lowest  grades  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Although  the  experiment  has  been  conducted  thus 
far  under  difficult  conditions,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  marked  success, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  visit  and  observe  .the  free 
Kindergartens  on  Silver  and  Jackson  streets,  and  the  excellent 
school  of  Miss  Marwedel  on  Van  Ness  avenue. 

There  ought  to  be  one  class  of  this  kind  in  every  large  primary 
school  in  the  city,  as  a  preparation  for  the  eighth  grades.  More 
than  this,  the  Kindergarten  methods  should,  to  some  extent,  be 
continued  in  those  grades.  The  class-rooms  should  all  be  pro- 
vided with  pictures  and  simple  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  as  a 
help  to  the  natural  development  of  the  observing  powers  of  the 
pupils.  •  A  comparatively  small  expenditure  would  furnish  all 
the  eighth  grades  with  a  supply  of  this  kind,  and  would  greatly 
increase  their  efficiency. 
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The  important  change  made  by  the  present  Board  in  the  basis 
of  the  adjustment  of  salaries  has  resulted  in  throwing  the  eighth 
grade  classes  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  newest  teachers. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  unwise.  If  any  class  of  pupils  in 
the  Department  demands  a  higher  degree  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence than  another,  it  is  the  entering  class.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  put  young  teachers  in  charge  of  sixth  or  seventh  grade 
classes,  and  retain  the  older  teachers  for  the  eighth.  A  change 
in  the  Schedule  rating  the  three  lowest  grades  equally  would 
tend  to  secure  this  result. 

READING. 

In  my  inspection  of  classes  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  instruction  in  reading.  When  I  find  a  teacher  who 
teaches  reading  well,  who  makes  out  of  this  exercise  all  that  can 
be  made,  not  only  in  regard  to  voice,  articulation  and  expression, 
but  also  in  general  development,  in  the  true  meaning  and  proper 
use  of  words,  in  exciting  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind — 
when  this  particular  and  rather  rare  type  of  instructor  is  found, 
I  am  willing  to  trust  him  or  her  with  all  the  rest  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

A  proper  use  of  the  reading  hour  under  a  thorough  and  gifted 
instructor  involves  the  whole  subject  of  language  in  its  widest 
sense.  It  means  instruction  of  the  best  kind  in  natural  science, 
biography,  history,  geography,  general  knowledge  of  every  kind; 
and,  best  of  all,  it  means  the  awakening  of  the  pupil's  mind  to 
its  own  powers  and  its  own  needs,  it  furnishes  the  golden  key 
that  shall  unlock  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  science. 

There  is  a  wide  range  between  such  instruction  as  this  and  the 
careless  apathy  of  the  teacher  who  sits  listening  to  his  pupils 
succesively  reading  half-understood  paragraphs,  and  allows  the 
hour  to  pass  by  without  a  single  word  of  real  instruction.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  continued  improvement,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  classes  of  this  department.  There  are  a  great 
many  teachers  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  good  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  adhere  to  the  old  mechanical,  worthless  style  of  hear- 
ing  reading,    is   growing   less  and  less.     There   is  an  increas- 
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ing  feeling  in  favor  of  si  pp!ementary  reading.  The  regular 
school  readers  contain  so  much  that  is  uninteresting 
and  so  little  that  is  really  attractive  to  the  scholar  that  they 
soon  become  familiar  and  tiresome  to  him.  There  ought  to 
be,  in  every  grade,  good  sets  of  supplementary  readers  that 
can  be  passed  around  from  class  to  class  giving  a  much  wider 
range  and  keeping  up  the  pupil's  interest.  In  First  and  Second 
Grades,  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  or  some 
similar  periodical,  to  a  certain  number  of  classes,  would  be 
invaluable. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

In  all  reading  exercises,  whether  in  the  regular  reading  book 
or  other  text-books,  the  teacher  should  constantly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils  to  the  spelling  of  the  words,  as  well  as  to  their 
meaning  and  use.  New  words  should  be  learned,  as  we  learn 
new  faces,  by  attentive  observation.  Oral  spelling  should  be 
frequently  j)racticed.  I  have  found  classes  where  there  was 
absolutely  no  oral  spelling .  This  is  decidedly  wrong.  Written 
spelling,  important  as  it  is,  must  be  supplemented  by  oral,  if 
the  teacher  would  have  his  pupils  acquire  words  rapidly  and 
correctly. 

ARITHMETIC  . 

This  important  branch  of  instruction,  I  have  found  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  taught,  as  a  general  thing.  In  skillful  drill  in 
practical  oral  arithmetic,  I  think  our  schools  are  not  surpassed 
by  any.  In  order  to  assist  the  class  teachers  in  their  work,  I 
have  prepared  three  sets  of  cards,  of  a  hundred  each,  containing 
simple  and  practical  problems.  These  cards  have  been  used  in 
all  the  grades  above  the  Seventh,  and  have  been  found  to  be  a 
great  help  to  the  teachers.  I  believe  that  by  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  examples,  adapted  to  each  grade,  with  all 
explanations  and  definitions  left  to  the  teacher,  the  text-books 
on  arithmetic  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  excepting  for  the 
teacher's  desk,  thus  saving  a  large  amount  to  the  parents. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  school  arithmetic  that  is  not  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  pure  waste  matter.  Examine  the  first 
one  that  comes  to  hand,  and  eliminate  from  its  pages  all  that  is 
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useless  to  the  ordinary  pupil,  and  the  remainder  will  be  very, 
very  thin.  Of  course  the  living  teacher  should  be  competent  to 
give,  briefly  and  clearly,  all  definitions  and  explanations  which 
are  absolutely  necessary,  leaving  the  pupil  to  deduce  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself. 

GRAMMAR. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  speak  as  favorably  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  of  study.  The  change  in  the  text-books  I 
regard  as  unfortunate,  especially  as  regards  the  lower  grades. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  needless  to  have  any  text-book 
at  all  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  those  grades.  A  few  general 
directions  would  enable  the  teacher,  taking  the  reader  as  a  basis, 
to  inculcate  a  gradual  knowledge  of  technical  grammar,  which 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  more  valuable  practice  of  abun- 
dant sentence-making  and  the  constant  correcting  of  wrong  ex- 
pressions. The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  talk  and  to 
write  correctly,  within  the  range  of  their  capacity  and  develop- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  should  gradually  acquire  grammati- 
cal forms  and  definitions.  We  learn  to  talk  by  talking,  and  to 
write  by  writing — under  careful  and  intelligent  supervision — 
and  no  amount  of  memorizing  of  grammatical  rules  and  defini- 
tions will  supply  the  want  of  proper  practice,  or  make  up  for  a 
lack  of  right  and  correct  use  of  language  in  parents  and  teachers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

There  is  no  branch  of  instruction  in  which  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  teacher  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
teaching  of  geography.  There  is  still  too  much  dry  memorizing 
of  the  text,  and  too  little  use  of  the  outline  maps  and  of  the  globe. 
In  order  to  assist  the  first-grade  classes  in  reviewing,  a  list  of  300 
questions  has  been  prepared,  covering  the  entire  course  in  that 
grade.  The  use  of  these  has  proved  so  satisfactory,  that  it  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  same  plan  to  the  second  and  perhaps  to 
the  other  grades.  The  objection  might  be  raised  against  such 
aid  to  the  class  teachers,  that  it  confines  them  too  much,  and  is  a 
hindrance  to  their  individuality  in  instruction.  This  has  not  been 
found  to  be  the  case.    The  amount  to  be  memorized  in  geographi- 
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cal  text-books  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  positive  blessing  to  teacher 
and  pupil  to  limit  the  amount  to  what  is  really  important;  and 
as  all  pupils  of  one  grade  undergo  the  same  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  is  better  that  this  abridgment  be  alike  for 
all.  The  really  progressive,  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  we  have  many  such  in  this  Department,  will  still  know 
how  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  geographical  facts  with  living 
flesh,  and  make  this  interesting  branch  contribute  its  propor- 
tionate part  to  the  true  education  of  the  pupil. 

A  great  deal  of  history  may  profitably  be  taught  in  connection 
with  geography.  How  fascinating  to  a  class  and  how  instructive, 
can  a  thoroughly  informed  teacher,  standing,  pointer  in  hand, 
before  a  good  outline  map,  make  a  simple  lecture  on  the  early 
explorations,  the  attempts  at  colonization,  successful  and  other- 
wise, the  struggle  for  Independence,  the  Mexican  war,  or  the 
war  of  Secession.  Indeed  almost  every  lesson  in  geography 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  striking  points  of  history  which 
are  naturally  suggested  by  it. 

In  map-drawing  it  has  heretofore  been  thought  best  to  limit 
pupils  to  their  own  State.  The  very  creditable  specimens  pre- 
sented at  the  last  annual  examination  have  led  to  an  extension  of 
the  subject.  First  grade  scholars  are  expected  this  year  to  draw, 
from  memory,  the  block  of  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  with  a 
reasonable  number  of  locations. 

HISTORY. 

The  change  in  text-books  in  history  is  an  improvement.  The 
book  now  in  use  is  much  better  adapted  for  class  reading  than 
the  last,  and  I  hold  that  this  is  the  true  use  of  a  text  book  in 
history.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  cities  written  examinations  in 
history  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  as  it  was  found  that  pupils 
memorized  page  after  page  with  but  little  real  appreciation  of 
the  subject  matter.  The  new  plan,  which  has  been  found  to  work 
to  a  charm,  and  to  clothe  the  subject  with  new  and  ever-increas- 
ing interest,  devotes  a  specified  hour  to  the  subject,  making  the 
reading  of  the  text  aloud  in  the  class  the  basisof  instruction. 
Concomitant  with  this,  free  discussion  on  all  points,  and  the 
bringing  in  of   additional   facts  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher, 
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rouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil  to  the  highest  degree,  and  excite 
a  love  for  historical  reading,  which  must  have  the  "best  results. 
As  long  as  the  acquisition  of  credits  and  high  per  cent,  in  written 
examinations  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  all  effort  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  I  suppose  it  will  be  thought  nearly  impos- 
sible to  teach  history  in  this  natural  and  rational  manner,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  the  suggestion  that  the  experiment  be  fairly 
tried  in  our  first  and  second  grades. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  the  new  course  of  study,  this  very  interesting  and  useful 
branch  has  been  wisely  restored  to  the  curriculum.  The  new 
text-book,  however,  besides  being  written  in  language  decidedly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  pupils  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Grades, 
goes  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  is  advisable,  or  than  is 
possible  thoroughly  to  accomplish  in  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

As  the  study  of  Physiology  is  continued  in  the  junior  classes 
of  the  High  Schools,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Grammar  School 
classes  be  limited  to  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book,  arid 
that  the  same  text-book  be  used  in  the  High  Schools.  By  order 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification,  both  Second  and  First  grades 
will  this  year  take  the  same  portion  of  the  book.  With  the 
authorization  of  the  Committee  a  set  of  questions  has  been  pre- 
pared covering  all  that  seems  best  to  be  learned  in  those  grades. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  instruction  in  penmanship  is  generally  good,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades.  Too  much,  and  too  rapid  and  careless  writing 
have,  in  many  instances,  injured  the  hand  of  scholars  in  the 
upper  grades.  By  far  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  writing  in 
copy-books. 

After  a  pupil  knows  how  to  form  the  letters,  it  is  better  to  let 
him  develop  his  own  individual  hand-writing  without  restriction, 
except  to  require  strictly  that  he  write  with  perfect  legibility 
The  ordinary  writing  master's  hand  with  its  fine  lines,  its  flourish- 
ng  capitals,  and  its  general  ille'gibility,  I  hold  to  be  something 
to  be  avoided. 
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METHODS    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  whole  matter  of  methods  of  instruction,  very  much 
depends  on  the  judicious  supervision  and  assistance  of  prin- 
cipals. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  a  competent  principal  to  render  the  in- 
struction in  his  school  almost  perfect  in  its  economy  of  effort, 
and  to  stop  almost  entirely  that  waste  of  time  and  power  which 
accompanies  the  work  of  so  many  teachers.  To  do  this,  demands 
a  great  degree  of  thought  and  judgment.  The  indiscriminate 
praise  of  some  principals  is  worse  than  the  universal  fault-finding 
and  inconsiderate  vacillation  of  others.  A  friendly,  just,  and  in- 
telligent criticism,  pointing  out  a  better  way,  and  illustrating  it 
by  example,  will  tend  to  reach  the  desired  end,  will  increase  the 
working  power  of  the  teacher  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
entire  school. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  order  and  attention  in  the  classes  of  the  Department,  I 
have  generally  found  to  be  excellent.  Indeed,  in  the  great 
majority  of  classes,  I  consider  the  discipline  to  be  unexception- 
able. In  this  connection,  a  high  degree  of  praise  must  be 
awarded  to  the  younger  teachers  in  the  Department,  who,  cer- 
tainly, for  the  most  part,  evince  a  wonderful  capacity  for  the 
government  of  children.  And  the  very  best  among  these  teachers 
are  those  who  punish  least.  They  seem  to  acquire  an  influence 
over  their  pupils,  a  harmonious  combination  of  firmness  and 
gentleness,  which  brings  a  class  to  the  point  where  discipline, 
as  such,  vanishes,  and  there  is  a  concentration  of  attention  and 
power  upon  the  real  business  of  the  class,  the  work  of  acquiring 
and  assimilating  knowledge.  After  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  total  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  would  be  attended  with  good  results.  Even  those 
teachers  who  depend  most  upon  it  must  own  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  real  benefit  in  corporal  punishment.  How  often  are 
we  told  that  such  a  pupil  has  been  whipped  and  whipped,  at 
home  and  at  school,  without  any  good  effect.  A  man  or  woman 
who  cannot  govern  children  by  the  power  of  his  or  her  mental 
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and  moral  power  is  unworthy  the  name  of  teacher.  In  the 
schools  of  other  cities,  where  the  experiment  of  governing 
classes  without  corporal  punishment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
found  entirely  successful.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  that  the 
practice  of  compelling  order  or  attention  by  a  resort  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  physical  pain  will  be  abandoned  forever. 

The  practice  of  whipping  for  unlearned  lessons,  which  is  yet 
followed  to  some  extent,  should  be  strictly  and  totally  forbidden. 
A  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  will  teach  his  pupils  hotv 
to  study,  and  will  be  able  to  awaken  an  interest  in  their  studies, 
which  will  render  all  such  resorts  to  force  as  unnecessary  as 
they  are  really  useless  and  ineffective. 

In  some  instances,  the  manner  of  the  teacher  towards  the 
pupils  has  seemed  to  me  singularly  unfortunate.  Children  are 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  anything  like  harshness  or  coldness  in 
older  persons,  especially  those  who  are  over  them,  and  their 
young  hearts  naturally  open  under  the  effects  of  kindness  and 
an  evident  interest  in  their  welfare  and  improvement.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  in  most  classes,  a  genuine  harmony  of  action 
and  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
such  harmonious  effort  that  the  best  results  are  attained. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  and  length  of  writ- 
ten examinations  which  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  a  separate  examination  was  required 
in  May  last,  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools.  A  somewhat 
higher  standard  was  required  than  for  graduation  from  the 
grammar  school.  A  better  class  of  juniors  has  justified  the 
change. 

But  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  maturity  of  mind  requi- 
site for  the  High  Schools  seem  still  too  low.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  age  of  fifteen  be  made  the  limit  of  admission, 
and  that  exceptions  be  only  made  in  cases  of  unusual  maturity 
of  mind  and  body  and  unquestioned  fitness  of  preparation. 

ABSENCE    AND    TARDINESS. 

The  extent  to  which  these  causes  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  pupils  in  the  Department  is  enormous.     The  variation  in  the 
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reports  from  different  schools  show,  too,  that  some  principals 
have  succeeded  in  checking  the  evil  to  a  great  degree.  In  some 
cities  the  number  absent  or  tardy  in  each  school  is  sent  every 
day  to  the  Superintendent's  office  and  the  attendance  of  the 
entire  Department  posted  in  a  tabular  form  upon  the  walls  for 
public  inspection.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  thereby  created,  and 
the  result  has  shown  great  improvement  in  promptness  and 
regularity  of  attendance. 

It  would  be  a  great  incentive,  if  the  Board  of  Education  would 
give  special  honorable  certificates  to  all  pupils  who  have  been 
punctual  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year  or  term. 

The  names  of  all  such  should  also  be  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent.  By  such  expedients,  and  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  principals  this  evil  could  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

PROMOTIONS. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  of  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  amend  the  matter,  we  are 
still  met  everywhere  by  the  fact,  that,  in  almost  every  class,  are 
found  pupils  who  are  not  equal  to  the  work  of  the  grade,  and 
whose  presence  in  the  class  is  an  injury  to  themselves  and  a 
continual  drag  upon  the  teacher.  "What  is  the  reason  of  this, 
and  how  can  it  be  rectified  ? 

Pupils  are  promoted  who  are  not  able  to  do  the  advanced 
work,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  "put  back"  in  a  short  time,  to 
their  own  discouragement  and  humiliation,  but  we  are  assured 
that  "  they  got  the  per  cent,  in  examination."  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  principals  and  teachers  should  have  the  judgment  and 
the  firmness  to  refuse  to  recommend  such  pupils  for  promotion, 
and  no  pupils  should  be  promoted  without  such  recommendation. 

Perhaps  a  greater  stringency  in  examination  and  more  strict- 
ness in  marking  would  improve  matters;  but  the  unwisdom  of 
making  the  written  examinations  the  sole  criterion  of  promotion 
is  fully  evident.  Under  the  present  arrangement  oral  examin- 
ations are  entirely  precluded.  A  much  better  result  would  be 
secured  if  at  least  half  of  the  examinations  were  oral. 
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COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  new  course  of  study.  A  change  in  the  course  will  necessarily 
be  accompanied  with  considerable  friction,  especially  when  so 
general  a  change  of  text-books  goes  along  with  it.  On  the 
whole,  the  present  course  of  study  is  working  well;  teachers  are 
invited,  however,  to  make  notes  of  amendments  or  alterations 
which  may  from  time  to  time  suggest  themselves.  What  we  want 
is  a  course  of  study  which  will  slick  for  a  term  of  years. 

I  repeat,  that  considering  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
year,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  schools  have  done 
as  good  work  as  they  have,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
in  favor  of  the  competency  and  faithfulness  of  our  corps  of 
teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  salary  schedules  and  courses  of  study 
and  text-books  may  all  be  so  arranged  and  settled  that  teachers 
may  heartily  and  happily  give  themselves  to  the  quiet  and  reg- 
ular daily  work  of  educating  to  their  utmost  the  vast  number  of 
children  under  their  charge. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

A  careful  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  will  show  that  the  evening  schools 
of  this  city  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.  It 
is  doubtful,  even,  if  results  of  equal  value  have  been  attained 
anywhere  else.  Under  the  energetic  and  judicious  management 
of  the  late  principal,  the  instruction  was  systemized  and  graded, 
and  the  attendance  and  morale  of  the  schools  greatly  improved. 
A  glance  at  the  tabulated  reports  will  show  that  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  occupied  in  various  avocations 
during  the  day,  resort  regularly  to  these  classes,  and  strive 
earnestly  to  obtain  knowledge  which  will  increase  their  working 
power  and  will  help  to  elevate  them  in  the  world.  A  great  mis- 
take seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  the  recent  policy  of 
the  Board  regarding  the  evening  schools.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  over  and  over,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  excluding  from 
the  corps  of  evening  teachers  all  who  are  occupied  in  the  public 
schools  during  the   day,  and  it  has  always   ended   disastrously. 
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That  the  actual  efficiency  of  our  evening  schools  is  diminished 
at  least  20  per  cent,  by  this  action  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  will  care  to  investigate  the  facts. 

Successful  instruction  in  this  important  department  of  public 
education  requires*  peculiar  adaptability  and  competency  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher;  and  this  is  found  more  frequently 
among  the  day  teachers  than  anywhere  else.  These  classes  will 
only  reach  their  highest  efficiency  when  competent,  experienced 
male  teachers  are  in  charge  of  all  the  classes.  The  young  men 
and  women  who  attend  these  schools  are  in  earnest — they  mean 
business — and  the  best  instructor  for  such  a  class  of  pupils  is  a 
man  who  has  mixed  with  the  currents  of  the  world,  who  knows 
from  his  own  experience  what  will  best  help  his  pupils  in  their 
daily  life,  and  who  has  learned  how  to  economize  his  time  and 
words,  and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  his  labor. 

The  establishment  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
language  in  the  evening  classes  seems  cordially  to  have  met  the 
public  approval.  The  comparatively  small  expenditure  involved 
will  be  returned  to  the  city,  in  the  near  future,  a  thousand  fold. 
The  great  interest  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics, the  increasing  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation  in 
that  direction,  the  growing  feeling  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  all  warrant  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  in  a  few  years  our  city  will  control  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  with  these  republics  than 
is  now  apportioned  to  the  whole  United  States.  I  would  also 
respectfully  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  plan  set  forth  in  my  report  of  1878,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Spanish  into  the  day  schools.  Select  a  central  school, 
such  as  the  Lincoln,  and  provide  for  instruction  in  Spanish,  one 
hour  a  day  in  one  class  each,  of  the  four  grammar  grades.  If 
objection  be  made  on  the  score  of  economy,  it  could  be  met  by 
dropping  German  and  French  from  schools  which  are  not 
strictly  cosmopolitan,  as  the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School,  for 
example.  As  a  business  proposition  in  the  interest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  pay  to  try  the  experiment. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  a  year's  prog- 
ress of  our  public  schools  in  the  line  of  their  work.  Many  of 
the  points  I  have  touched  upon  would  bear  a  much  more  ex- 
tended discussion.  , Perhaps  the  proper  limits  of  this  report 
have  already,  however,  been  exceeded. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that,  by  the  earnest  and  skilful  co-op- 
eration of  the  pupils,  teachers,  principals,  and  authorities  of 
this  Department,  another  year  will  present  a  much  more  favor- 
able showing — this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DUDLEY  C.   STONE, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 
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REPORT   OF    PRINCIPAL   OF    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Girls'  High  School,  ] 

San  Francisco,  November,  1880.  \ 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief 
report  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  of  the  Normal  Class,  for 
the  School  Year  ending  June  30th,  1880. 

JOHN  SWETT,  Principal. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS  1879-80. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 879 

Average  daily  attendance .' 738 

Number  of  classes 20 

Number  of  teachers 24 

RESULT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION,  MAY,   1880. 

Normal  Class,  (1): — 

Total  number  enrolled  during  the  year 98 

Examined 76 

Graduated 70 

Senior  Classes,  (5): — 

Examined 209 

Graduated 205 

Middle  Classes,  (6):— 

Examined 229 

Promoted 225 

Junior  Classes,  (8): — 

Examined 259 

Promoted 225 
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GRADUATES    OF  THE  GIRLS    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Graduating  Class  was  the  largest  ever  sent  out  from 
the  school,  numbering  204.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  graduated  annually  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 


18G5 

20 

1873 

50 

1866 

13 

1874 

54 

1867 

34 

1875 

88 

1868 

33 

1876 

90 

1869 

18 

1877 

101 

1870 

.  ..  35 

1878 

154 

1871 

36 

1879 

186 

1872 

31 

1880 

205 

Total  

1148 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


The   following  is   the   order   of   exercises    at  Union    Hall, 
May  20th,  1880. 

ORDER    OF    EXERCISES. 

1.  Introductory  Remarks. ....  .By  Director  L.  H.  Van  Schaick 

2 .  Class  Song "Dream  of  Home" 

3.  Reading,  Sophie  Loewe "Launching  of  the  Ship" 

4.  Essay,  Lizzie  Levy "Incompleteness" 

5.  Class  Song "Out  in  the  Pathway'' 

6.  Essay,  Maybel  Emmons "Doors" 

7.  Essay,  Julia  Hayne "My  Library" 

8.  Solo,  Anna  Kelley "The  Nightingale" 

9.  Essay,  Mary  E,  Barry "Our  Senior  Year" 

10.  Class  Song "Finland  Love  Song" 

11.  Essay,  Jennie  Houston.  ."Woman's  Position  in  Literature" 

12.  Recitation,  May  French 

13.  Vocal  Duet,  Rebecca  Levingston  and  E.  Levingston. 

14.  Essay,  Corinna  Curtis "Our  Fleets  that  Sail  To-Night" 

15.  Class  Song "Sweet  and  Low" 

16.  Essay,  Ella  Hope "Our  Girls" 

25 
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17.  Class  Song "We've  been  Friends" 

18.  Essay  and  Valedictory,  Addie  Dutcher "I  Still  Live" 

19.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Address  to  Graduates 

Supt.  John  W.  Taylor 

20.  Presentation  of  Flowers. 


LIST    OF    GRADUATES—CLASS    OF    1880. 


WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  205. 


Adams,  Georgie  E. 
Alexander,  Hannah 
Altshuler,  Ida 
Ahpel,  Hattie 
Alger,  Genevieve 
Atheiton,  Carrie  A. 
Ball,  Joella  G. 
Barry,  Mary  E. 
Bemis,  Angie  C. 
Bermingham,  M,  L. 
Bibbins,  Lizzie  M. 
Blumenthal,  Sarah 
Boland,  Ellen  C. 
Brown,  Belle  C. 
Bunner,  Marian  Y. 
Byrnes,  Hattie  A. 
Butler,  Elizabeth 
Bloch,  Eugenie 
Breslaur,  Esther 
Buehler,  Sophie  C. 
Cameron,  Mary  M. 
Canham,  Fannie  E. 
Cardinell,  Mary  A. 
Caro,  Bertha  F. 
Casey,  Minnie-C. 
Chase,  Winnie  R. 
Chappell,  Emily  S. 


Gallagher,  Annie  M. 
Gillespie,  Annie  L. 
Goodridge,  J.  Ida 
Gump,  Belle  D. 
Hagarty,  Annie  M. 
Hall,  Clara  P. 
Hanley,  Pearl  M. 
Hare,  Lucie 
Harrold,  Evelyn  B. 
Hatch,  Mamie  P. 
Hayne,  Julia 
Hawes,  Emma 
Heller,  Clara  G. 
Henicke,  Emma 
Higgins,  Mary  C.  A 
Hinton,  Edith 
Hope,  Ella  R. 
Hornsby,  Annie  L. 
Houston,  Jennie 
Howe,  Lucy  F. 
Howe,  Frances 
Hughes,  Annie 
Hyde,  Mary  E. 
Jewell,  Alice  Gray 
Keep,  Hattie  R, 
Kerrins,  Mary 
Kelly,  Anna  L. 


Meader,  Eliza  L. 
Meehan,  Rosa 
Meighan,  Kate  E. 
Metcalf,  Alice  H. 
Mills,  Lizzie  T. 
Montrose,  F.  M. 
Morgan,  Alicia  M. 
Morrill,  Pauline 
Morrison,  Maggie  I. 
Nichols,  Nellie 
Norcross,  Grace  D. 
Ny}  Mary  A. 
O'Donnell,  Evelyn 
O'Kane,  Agnes 
Park,  Theorilde  C. 
Parker,  Phoebe  L. 
Parsons,  Kate 
Peixotto,  Jessica  B, 
Prag,  Bella 
Provost,  Emma  A. 
Randell,  Albertine 
Rankin,  Adeline  E. 
Regensburger,  Alice 
Reinstein,  Sarah 
Reynolds,  Ada  M. 
Reynolds,  Mary  B. 
Rich,  Eliza 
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Chesley,  Laura  E. 
Clark,  Anna  J. 
Clery,  Edith  E. 
Cline,  Annie 
Cohn,  Mary  E. 
Coleman,  Elvira 
Colton,  Lena  W. 
Connolly,  Lizzie  F. 
Craner,  Esther  P. 


Keady,  Mary  Eoss,  Minna  A. 

Kewin,  Jennie  E.       Boche,  Tessie  J. 
King,  Mary  E.  Kowe,  Catherine  B. 

Kirkpatrick,Mary  G.  Saalburg,  Phoebe 
Kobicke,  Sophie  B.    Santif,  Celia  E. 
Kohlman,  Lena  Schaefer,  Mary  C. 

Lachlan,  Isabella  M.  Scholl,  Emma 


Ladd,  Mary  E. 
Lavery,  Nellie  G. 

Cullen, Louise  Agnes  Leavitt,  Nellie 

Culverwell , Lizzie  M.  Lehrberger,  Isabel 

Curtis,  Corinna  M.     Leon,  Mary  E. 

Dahlmann,  Lucie  M.  Levingston,  Bebecca  Solomons,  Selina  S, 

Dahlmann,  Emma      Levingston,  Eva         Stetson,  Sallie  F. 

Daingerfield,Lida  P.  Levy,  Esther 

Daly,  Mary  E.  Levy,  Lizzie 

DAncona,  Eva  L.      Levy,  Hattie  E. 

Dargie,  Annie  B.        Loewe,  Sophie 

DavieK,  Fannie  Macaulay,  Sarah  H. 

Donnelly,  Carrie  F.  Maass,  Bertha  A. 

Dowling,  Nora  Marks,  Esther 

Drucker,  Elizabeth     Mahoney,  Ellen  S. 
Maloney,  Nellie  A. 

March  and,  FlorentineThomson,  Gertrude 
Marks,  Esther  Thomson, Bebecca  O 

Mattson,  Selnift  W.    Unda,  Louisa  B. 
Mayers,  Katie  Valentine,  May  T. 

McCarty,  Til  lie  B.     Van  Collem,  Essie 
McCormick,  Katie  T.  Van  Straaten,  Sara 

Englander,  Kose  M.  McCormick,  M.  G.     Ward,  Eugenie 

Evans,  Lilian  M.        McDougall,  Nellie      Wason,  Ella  B. 

Fairchild,  Mary  E.     McEwen,  Susie  G.     Weed,  Clara 

Feintuck,  Theresa  L.  McGivney,  Mary  T.  Wettig,  Anna 

Furguson,  Bessie  E.  McGovern, Maggie  G.Willats,  Alice 

Flanagan,  Maggie     E.  McGuire,  Blanche  A.  Williams,  Katie  F. 

Fleishman, Henriette  McKay,  Margaret  A.  Winkley,  Effie  M. 

Franklin,  Fannie  M.  McKenna,  Mary  C.     Winter,  Frances 

French,  May  L.  McKenzie,  Helen  C.  Woods,  Kate  S. 


Dunn,  Jennie  S. 
Dutcher,  Addie  B. 
Dworzazek,  B.  E. 
Ebbets,  Lottie  P. 
Eidenmuller,  L.  E. 
Ellis,  Minora  S. 
Emmons,  Mabel 


Severance,  A.  Mary 
Sheideman,  Annie 
Sherman,  Etta 
Silverstone,  Dora 
Smith,  Maggie  J. 


Stewart,  Lydia 
Stinson,  Fannie  J. 
Strauss,  Bachel  M. 
Sullivan,  Annie  M. 
Summerton,  A.  A. 
Summerton,  Lizzie 
Sumner,  Florence  E. 
Sutro,  Kate 
Tallant,  Hattie  A. 
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Frapolli,  Amelia         McLaren,  Jenuie        Worth,  Matilda  W. 
Freese,  Louise  E.       McVerry,  Mary  A.  G.Yates,  Fannie  W. 
Frontin,  Mary  J.        M'Collain,  Jessie  H.  Zweybruck,  Agnese 

G-alloway,  Martha  S. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    HIGH     SHOOL,    SEPTEMBER,    1880. 

Normal  Classes  (2) 100 

Senior  Classes  (5) 223 

Middle  Classes  (6) 223 

Junior  Casses  (8) 2G0 

Total 806 

Studying  French 99 

Studying  German (54 

Studying  Latin 106 

Studying,  as  an  offset,  Word  Analysis,  Astronomy  and  Zo- 
ology   537 

FACULTY    OF   THE    GIRLS*   HIGH    SCHOOL,    SEPTEMBER,    1880. 

John  Swett  (Principal),  teacher  of  Elocution  and  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Beals  (Vice  Principal),  teacher  of  a  Senior  Class. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  Clarke  (Vice  Principal  of  the  Powell  Street 
Branch),  teacher  of  a  Junior  Class. 

Volney  Rattan,  special  teacher  of  Botany,  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

George  W.  Minns,  special  teacher  of  Natural  Science. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  teacher  of  Normal  Classes. 

Henry  Senger,  teacher  of  Latin  and  German. 

Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer,  teacher  of  French. 

Miss  M.  Withrow,  teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

SENIOR     CLASS     TEACHERS. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Miss  Fidelia  Jewett,  Miss  S.  A. 
Barr,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood. 

MIDDLE     CLASS      TEACHERS. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  Miss  Jessie  Smith,  Miss  Margaret 
Wade,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman,  Miss  C.  L.  Hunt,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Owens. 
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JUNIOR     CLASS     TEACHERS. 

Miss  Irene  Doyle,  Miss  Kate  Elliott,  Miss  Mary  L,  Soule, 
Miss  S.  E.  Thurton,  Mrs.  M.  Prag,  Miss  Grace  Smith,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Colby. 

COST  OF  THE  GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

As  very  wild  statements  are  often  made  about  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  I  submit  a  statement  of  the 
expense  based  on  facts  and  figures-  The  average  number  of 
pujrils  belonging  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  including  the  Nor- 
mal Class,  was  last  year,  738;  the  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries  was  $50,000;  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $50  a  year,  or 
$5.00  per  month.  This,  of  course  is  the  cost  of  tuition  only; 
fuel  and  incidentals  may  possibly  amount  to  $3.00  a  year  per 
pupil  in  addition.  Surely  a  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  a  month, 
just  the  cost  of  sending  a  child  to  a  private  Kindergarten,  can- 
not be  considered  an  extravagant  outlay  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  women. 

Fully  half  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  become  teachers. 
A  city  that  desires  to  have  good  schools  must  provide  for  the 
education  of  good  teachers.  A  city  that  is  not  relapsing  into 
barbarism  must,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  maintain  a  High 
School.  The  High  Sahool  has  become  a  part  of  the  common 
school  system.  Attempts  to  abolish  it  will  be  as  futile  as  the 
Caste  efforts  to  overthrow  universal  suffrage.  Neither  the  Caste 
of  Culture  nor  the  Caste  of  Money  can  bring  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  all  that 
"common  people"  ought  to  be  taught.  This  question  has  passed 
beyond  the  line  of  argument;  it  is  an  established  fact. 

SCHOOL     ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  accommodations  for  the  school  are  lamentably  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  eight  junior  classes  have  to  be 
put  into  a  house  a  mile  away  from  the  main  building.  The 
Powell  street  house  is  poorly  situated  for  a  High  School  build- 
ing. Of  the  eight  rooms,  five  are  so  small  that  only  30  pupils 
can  be  crowded  iuto  a  room.  In  a  suitable  house  with  large 
rooms,  six  teachers  could  do  the  work  that  now  requires  eight, 
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■which  would  effect  a  saving  of  $2,500  a  year.  The  main  school- 
house  on  Bush  street  looks  well  enough  externally;  in  its  inter- 
nal arrangement,  it  is  merely  a  large  box-trap,  without  any 
suitability  whatever  for  High  School  purposes.  A  new  building 
centrally  located,  ought  to  be  erected.  It  need  not  be  a  costly 
house.  Exclusive  of  the  lot,  a  plain  building  could  be  erected 
for  $75,000,  that  would  accommodate  the  pupils  for  ten  years  to 
come.  As  it  now  is,  many  pupils  living  at  the  Mission  are  prac- 
tically debarred  from  attending  the  High  School  on  account  of 
the  great  distance. 

Or,  if  no  central  lot  can  be  found  large  enough  for  a  24  class 
building,  then  an  18  class  building  ought  to  be  erected  on  the 
Page  and  Gough  St.  lot,  to  accommodate  the  Middle  and  Senior 
classes,  using  the  Bush  and  Hyde  street  building  for  the  junior 
classes  and  the  Normal  School.  Such  a  building  need  not  cost 
over  $40,000. 

COURSE    OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  a  very  pretentious  one,  nor  is  it 
in  every  respect  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  it  has  some  good 
features,  and  time  will  doubtless  develop  others.  The  High 
School  is  merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Grammar  School  and  the 
Primary  School.  Its  course  of  study  and  its  mental  status  are 
mainly  determined  by  the  training  given  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  the  school  system. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
Girls'  High  School  intend  to  become  teachers,  and  do  teach, 
after  graduating,  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
curriculum. 

Without  going  into  details,  the  leading  purpose  of  the  school 
is  to  graduate  young  ladies  with : — - 

1.  The  ability  to  read  well  and  spell  we'l. 

2.  A  fair  knowledge  of  English  grammar. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  of  ety- 
mology, and  of  synonyms. 

4.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography. 

6.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
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7.  Some  knowledge  of  volxai  to  read  in  English  literature,  and 
how  to  read  it. 

8.  The  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  English, 
gained  by  actual  practice  in  composition,  rather  than  by  a  study 
of  technical  text-books  on  rhetoric. 

9.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
Botany . 

10.  Some  knowledge  of  physiology  and  of  the  laws  of  health. 

11.  Some  training  in  vocal  culture  and  vocal  music. 

12.  An  elementary  knowledge,  for  those  who  desire  it,  of 
Latin,  French,  or  German. 

13.  The  ability  to  write  their  mother-tongue  with  readiness 
and  accuracy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  is,  not  to  fit  young  women 
for  the  State  University,  but  to  give  them  a  substantial  English 
education.  It  is  a  school  for  educating  teachers  rather  than  a 
feeder  to  Colleges  or  universities. 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  last  year  was  as  follows: 
Senior  5;  Middle  50;  Junior  59;  Total  114.  The  number  taking 
German  was:  Senior  11;  Middle  18;  Junior  28;  Total  57.  The 
number  pursuing  French  was  117.  Total  number  studying 
French,  German,  and  Latin  388.  Studying  Word  Analysis  as 
an  offset  to  a  language,  412. 

THE  NOKMAL  CLASS. 

There  were  graduated  from  the  Normal  Class  last  year,  sev- 
enty young  ladies. 

The  Normal  Class  was  organized  in  1876  as  a  post-graduate 
Course  for  High  School  graduates  that  wished  to  fit  themselves 
to  become  teachers.  The  total  number  of  graduates  from  this 
department  of  the  High  School  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
as  exhibited  by  the  following  table : 

1877 31 

1878 25 

1879 37 

1880 70 

Total 163 
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FOURTH     ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT    EXEECLSES. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  school  building, 
corner  of  Bush  and  Hyde  streets,  May  14,  1880  : 

1.  Song — "Rosebud  Garland" By  the  Class 

2.  Essay— "World  of  Science" Clara  L.  Fisher 

3.  Essay — "Responsibility  of  Teaching" May  Thompson 

4.  Select  Reading — '  'The  Agreement" Alma  L.  Leppien 

5.  Essay — "Suggestions" .Mary  E.  Keating 

6.  "Conservatism,"  Margaret  J.  Mahoney 

Read  by  Lulu  Durkin 

7.  Zephyr  Song By  the  Class 

8.  Essay — "Veiled  Pictures" Caroline  A.  Shaw 

9.  Essay — "Knowledge  vs.  Cramming" Lucy  Hyde 

10.  Select  Reading G-eorgie  Watson 

11.  Essay — "Gates" Carrie  A.  Johnson 

12.  Essay — "Kindergarten  Experience"   . .  .Annie  N.  Scholfield 

13.  Song— "Oft  in  the  Pathway  of  Life" By  the  Class 

14.  Essay — "Nature's  Teachings" May  McDonnell 

15.  "Select  Reading — "Mr.  Perkins  Helps". Genevieve  Watson 

16.  Essay — '  'Minstrelsy" Virginia  D.  Heath 

17.  Song— "Herd  Bells," By  the  Class 

18.  Essay — "School  Incidents" Maud  Bristol 

19.  Essay — "Education''   Harriet  A.  Spaulding 

20.  Delivery   of    Diplomas    and    Address   to   the 

Graduates... By  Deputy  Superintendent  Dudley  C.  Stone 

21.  Song— "Balmy  and  Soft" By  the  Class 

22.  Remarks  by  School  Directors. 

23.  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

FOURTH     GKA.DUA.TING    CLASS,     1880. 

Ahern,  Agnes  J.  Hatch,  Jennie  T.  Newhouse,  Eda 

Armbruster, Helen  A. Heath,  Virginia  D  Renwick,  A.  Louise 

Ashmead,  Evelyn  R.  Hyde,  Lucy  J.  Rosenthal,  Emma 

Bisset,  Jennie  Keating,  Mary  E.  Saalburg,  Rachael  S. 

Bodkin,  Mary  G.       Johnson,  Carrie  L.  Sander,  Henrietta  C. 

Bristol,  Maud  K.        Kelly  Rosa,  Schendel,  Ada 

Burgin,  Eugenie  M.  Kollmyer,  Kate  A.  Scholfield,  Annie  E. 

Cole,  Lena  C.  Leppien,  Alma  A.  Shaw,  Caroline  A. 

Daniell,  Mary  A.       Levison,  Jennie  Shea,  Annie  B. 
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Donnels,  Emma  L.  Levy,  Ettie  H.  Somers,  Lelia  C. 

Dunn,  Lily  V.  Levy,  Tillie  Spaulding,  Harriet  A. 

Durkin,  Lulu  F.  Lewis,  Johanna  C.      Stewart,  Virginia 

Duncan,  Clara  L.  Lichtenberg,  Fannie  Smith,  Sara  H. 

Eggert,  Sophie  C.  Little,  Dillie  E.  Thompson,  Mary 

Fay,  Rose  T.  Lyne,  Fannie  J.  Tuite,  Annie  M. 

Fisher,  Julia  Maher,  Julia  G.  Twomey,  Agnes  F.  R. 

Fisher,  Clara  L.  Manning,  Lulu  A.      Wade,  Lucy 

Forbes,  Agues  M.  Mahoney  .Margaret  J.Watson,  Genevieve 

Fox,  Sarah  Martin,  Alice  M.         Watson,  Georgie 

Gallagher,  Mamie  Matthai,  Julia  Webster,  Sadie  A. 

Grimm,  Adele  L.  McCorkell,  Lizzie        Wertheimber,  Sophie 
Hammond,  Emily  L.  McDonnell,  May  C.  Wores,  Lucy 

Hansell,  Julia  R.  McHugh,  Mary  C.  T.  Wright,  Mattie  A. 
Harris,  Rachel  T. 

PURPOSE    OF     THE    NORMAL    CLASS. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Normal  Class  was  organ- 
ized in  1876  was  to  prepare  the  High  School  gradu- 
ates for  the  occupation  of  teaching.  To  educators  the 
need  of  such  a  class  was  evident  ;  yet  the  class  met 
at  the  outset  with  bitter  and  determined  opposition.  For 
ten  years  it  had  been  customary  to  appoint  as  teachers  in 
the  primary  schools  the  young  lady  graduates  of  the  High 
School  without  any  pre-requisite  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
A  popular  belief  had  grown  up  that  any  educated  girl  must  of 
necessity  be  a  good  teacher.  Impatient  parents  could  not  wait 
to  have  their  daughters  take  even  one  year  for  special  training 
in  the  science  of  teaching.  For  two  years  it  seemed  a  positive 
disadvantage  for  a  girl  to  have  gone  through  the  Normal  Class. 
But  the  class  has  been  kept  in  existence,  and  the  increasing 
numbers  bear  witness  to  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 

There  are  a  few  taxpayers  who  still  grumble  at  the  expense, 
but  the  number  is  not  large.  Last  year  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
scholar  was  only  $2  a  month  per  pupil,  or  $20  a  year.  Now,  the 
public  gain  in  maintaining  a  Normal  Class  is  the  securing  of 
better  primary  teachers.  The  true  economy  of  a  public  school 
system  is  in  having  trained  and  capable  teachers  in  the  primary 
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schools.     Such  teachers  can  be  secured,  in  the  long  run,  only  by 
Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

NEED    OF    A    TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

A  training  school  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  modern  Nor- 
mal School.  Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  this  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Normal  Class,  I  formed  two  small  train- 
ing classes  of  ten  pupils  each,  in  the  unoccupied  rooms  of  the 
Powell-street  building.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Silver-street 
and  Jackson-street  Kindergartens,  two  Normal  Class  pupils  a 
week  have  been  detailed  to  each  school.  The  Kindergartens 
have  proved  good  schools  of  practice.  Last  year  twenty  pupils 
were  distributed  every  week  among  the  primary  schools  of  the 
city,  to  be  assigned  by  Principals  to  assist  the  teachers  of  large 
classes.  The  Normal  School  has  now  reached  a  period  of  de- 
velopment when  a  regular  training  school  of  at  least  four  classes 
ought  to  be  established.  Such  a  school  will  cost  no  more  than 
any  other  yjrimary  school,  and  there  is  no  reason  except  blind 
and  obstinate  prejudice,  why  it  should  not  be  immediately  es- 
tablished. An  experimental  class,  including  children  from  5 
to  6  years  of  age,  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  Jack- 
son-street Kindergarten,  in  charge  of  Miss  Vandenberg,  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  the  Normal  Class,  and  a  graduate  of  Miss  Marwe- 
del's  Kindergarten  Normal  School.  In  nis  class  the  children 
continue  the  more  practical  pai'ts  of  Kindergarten  work,  com- 
bined with  reading,  writing,  and  numbers.  The  class  is  a  bril- 
liant success  in  every  respect,  and  I  hope  that  several  similar 
classes  may  be  formed  during  the  coming  year.  To  each  of 
these  classes  a  Normal  pupil  can  be  assigned  as  an  assistant  pu- 
pil teacher. 

The  sooner  the  machine  work  of  the  lower  grade  primary 
classes  is  modified  by  Kindergarten  methods  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  children.  But  this  can  be  dove  only  by  teachers  trained 
in  the  business.  Neither  untrained  University  graduates  nor  un- 
trained High  School  graduates  can  do  it. 

RECOGNITION    OP    NORMAL    SCHOOL    DIPLOMAS. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  City  Normal  class  was  estab- 
lished; but  no  Board  of   Education  has  yet  recognized    the   Di- 
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plomas  by  issuing  on  them  legal  certificates.  During  all  this 
^irue  the  Diplomas  of  the  State  Normal  School  have  been  recog- 
nized by  first  Grade  certificates.  As  a  result  of  this  discrimina- 
tion against  our  own  graduates,  we  have  been  compelled  to  take 
the  time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching, 
to  reviewing  studies  in  preparation  for  examinations  in  order  to 
secure  certificates. 

Now  1he  full  course  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  three  years; 
in  the  Girls'  High  School  and  Normal  Class  the  course  is  for 
four  years.  There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  two  schools.  It  is  time  now  to  rectify  this  manifest  injus- 
tice. 

JOHN   SWETT, 

Principal  of  Girls'  High  School  and  Normal  Classes. 
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REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL    OF    BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Boys*  High  School,  ) 

November  2,  1880.      J 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  third  annual 
report. 

I  have  frequently  been  led  to  question  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  reports  of  schools,  other  than  statistical  when 
written  by  their  principals.  I  am  confident  that  they  are 
read  by  few,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  appreciable 
weight  with  that  few.  As  a  rule,  people  are  little  interested  in 
what  principals  say  in  print  about  their  schools.  They  prefer, 
and  as  I  think,  wisely,  to  judge  of  a  school  by  what  it  does,  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  what  a  good  school  should  be,  and  quite 
another  to  make  such  a  school.  The  friends  and  those  who 
would  willingly  become  friends  of  a  school,  get  their  impressions 
from  other  sources  than  the  reports  of  principals,  and  no  amount 
of  claimed  or  proved  excellence  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
influence  the  enemies  of  free  High  School  education.  Their 
enmity  is  fundamental.  They  do  not  object  to  High  School 
education  because  it  is  poor,  but  because  it  is  good,  and  the  bet- 
ter the  education  the  stronger  their  objection.  They  believe,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  an  absolute  limitation  of  education,  for  they 
feel  that  their  interests  and  the  interests  which  they  represent, 
will  be  best  served  by  an  ignorant  following,  and  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  mass  of  the  people  should  have 
freely  extended  to  them  educational  advantages  that  will  enable 
the  capable  among  them  to  become  the  intellectual  equal  of  the 
most  favored  in  the  land. 
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I  shall  then  say  what  little  I  have  to  say,  with  a  feeling  that 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  consideration  even  if  it  deserved 
it. 

No  one,  I  presume,  will  question  the  statement  that  our  schools 
should  serve  the  two  main  purposes  of  securing  good  mental 
training,  including  the  acquisition  of  information,  and  of  form- 
ing high  moral  character,  including  whatever  tends  to  prepare 
the  boy  to  become  an  honest,  fair-minded  and  industrious  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  ready  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  do 
whatever  his  hands  find  to  do. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  strictly  educational  part 
of  our  work  is  done,  I  am  glad  to  have  little  to  say :  I  simply 
refer  to  the  record  of  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  school, 
and  who  have  passed  with  much  distinction  the  most  searching 
examinations  in  the  country  adapted  to  High   School  graduates. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  school  in  the  formation  of 
character,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  than  I  could  wish, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  warrants  my  stating  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  facts,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  giving  the 
result  of  our  own  work  undue  praise. 

Though  the  primary  object  of  the  schools  is  presumed  to  be 
mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  yet  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  would  be  better  that  our  schools  should  not  exist 
than  that  they  should  fail  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  building  up 
stable  characters.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  gratification 
to  me  to  feel,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  in  the  school  a  healthful 
spirit  of  earnest  work,  but  I  feel  with  infinitely  greater  satis- 
faction that  our  boys  are  steadily  growing  in  manliness.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  the  school,  lazy  and  trifling  boj's  and  boys  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  boys  who  do  mentally  only  wrhat  they  are 
made  to  do  and  morally  only  what  they  feel  it  to  be  to  their  in- 
terest to  do,  but  I  have  never  been  connected  with  a  school  in 
which  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  better  general  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  among  the  pupils.  Straight-forward,  frank 
conduct  is  the  rule,  meanness  the  exception. 

I  am  led  to  pay  this  just  tribute  to  the  boys  of  this  school,  in 
order  to  correct  an  idea  that  has  long  held  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  best  people  in  the  community,  that  the  tone  of  the  public 
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schools  is  so  low  as  to  make  thern  unsafe  for  well  brought  up 
boys.  I  am  led  to  hope  that  my  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  and 
manly  conduct  of  the  boys,  as  a  body,  is  coming  to  be  shared  by 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  community,  for  the  school  is  constantly 
receiving  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  from  the  most  thought- 
ful and  earnest  families  in  the  city,  families  who  wish  for  their 
boys  associates  of  gentlemanly  instincts  and  gentlemanly  bring- 
ing up. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted, for  whatever  of  good  and  efficiency  there  is  in  the  school, 
to  my  fellow-teachers.  I  am  certainly  fortunate  in  being  associ- 
ated with  men  whose  views  on  school  matters  are  so  seldom  at 
variance  with  my  own,  and  who  give  me  such  hearty  co-operation, 
I  regret  that  their  efficiency  is  no  security  against  constant  and 
too  often  well-founded  alarm  regarding  their  salaries.  Schools 
that  are  good  cannot  long  continue  good,  and  bad  schools  are 
not  likely  to  be  permanently  bettered  if  no  inducements  are 
offered  to  promising  young  men  to  enter  upon  teaching  as  a  life 
work.  If  a  man  can  never  hope  for  wealth  in  a  calling  which 
requires  special  education,  he  should  certainly,  if  successful, 
feel  secure  in  having  continued  to  him  a  fairly  respectable  liv- 
ing— an  assurance  which  our  teachers  hardly  carry  with  them 
from  one  meeting  of  the  Board  to  another. 

Since  my  last  report  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  classical  course  has  been  lengthened  a 
year,  and  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  in 
English.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  justify  by  argument  a  change 
so  obviously  for  the  better.  We  shall  in  future  be  able  to  send 
boys  to  the  University  better  prepared  and  with  less  pressure 
than  we  have  heretofore  had  to  put  upon  them  during  their 
preparation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  study  of  technical  English  Gram- 
mar has  been  dropped  from  the  English  course.  It  is  believed 
to  be  more  important  that  pupils  should  have  some  actual  knowl- 
edge of  good  English  by  daily  meeting  with  it,  and  that  they 
should  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  actual  contact  with 
the  works  of  good  writers  and  good  speakers,  than  that  they 
should  spend  their  time  in  learning  what  good  English  would  be 
if  they  should  ever  happen  to  meet  with  it. 
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A  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  our  course  of  study 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  future  citizen  than  to  those  of  the 
student  or  the  scholar.  It  is  certainly  well  that  we  should  send 
out  boys  well  trained  mentally,  but  it  is  better  that  they 
should  go  out  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
country  than  they  get  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  and  with  some 
knowledge,  however  elementary,  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  our  government  and  of  the  ordinary  economic  laws  regarding 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  adoption  of  an  advanced  text-book  on 
United  States  History  and  a  Manual  of  Civil  Government  in- 
stead of  a  condensed  outline  of  general  history,  and  the  contin- 
uation of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  will, 
it  is  hoped,  do  much  toward  acquainting  boys  with  the  princi- 
ples of  good  citizenship  and  inclining  them  to  right  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  on  matters  relating  to  the  public  good. 

I  have  never  felt  that  either  the  history  or  the  literature  of 
any  country  could  be  properly  or  very  profitably  studied  with- 
out directing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  contemporary 
events  of  great  importance  in  other  nations,  and  to  the  culture 
of  the  time  as  shown  in  the  literary  productions  of  contempo- 
rary writers.  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  temporary  and  very 
imperfect  syllabus  of  Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  also  of 
English  History,  English  Literature,  and  United  States  History, 
which  will,  I  hope,  serve  in  some  manner  to  give  unity  to  the 
pupil's  knowledge,  and  method  to  his  study,  of  those  subjects. 
Much  attention  has  this  year  been  given  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing', and  to  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  are  found  in  the  text- 
books in  use.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  reading  in  the  school, 
though  still  poor,  has  much  improved. 

The  course  of  study  will  indicate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
other  respects  than  those  above  mentioned.  We  follow  as 
faithfully  as  may  be,  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  can,  the  work  there 
laid  down. 

/A.s  regards  this  school,  I  must  express  great  regret  that  the 
promotion  and  graduation  per  cent,  has  been  fixed  at  75.  It 
will  work  an  absolute  injury  to  the  scholarship  of  the  school,  or 
do  great  injustice  to  a  large  number  of  pupils.  If  a  boy  re- 
ceives 75  per  cent,  for  work  done  in  an  average  manner,  he  is 
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likely  to  rest  content  with  average  work,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  best  scholar  in  the  class,  even  if  he  should  receive  a 
perfect  mark,  can  only  excel  him,  who  is  barely  promoted,  by 
twenty-five  per  cent. ,  a  difference  certainly  too  slight  between  a 
very  bright  and  thorough  scholar  and  one  who  barely  passes. 
A  mark  of  60  per  cent.,  given  by  a  careful  teacher  who  insists 
on  accuracy,  indicates  and  will  secure  better  scholarship  than  a 
mark  of  75  per  cent,  given  with  reference  to  promotion,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  absolute  scholarshij).  It  is  well  known 
that  in  some  of  our  best  colleges  the  promotion  per  cent,  is 
about  50. 

The  reason  assigned  for  raising  the  per  cent.,  that  there  has 
been  a  disposition  among  some  teachers  in  the  dejmrtnient  to 
mark  their  pupils  up  and  thus  secure  a  large  percentage  of  pro- 
motion, does  not  at  all  apply  to  this  school,  for  the  reason  that 
every  class  in  the  school  is  marked  by  several  teachers  and  no 
teacher  is  particularly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  any  partic- 
ular class;  and  even  if  he  were,  he  could  not  materially  influ- 
ence their  promotion,  for  he  has  their  marking  only  in  his  par- 
ticular subject.  And  so,  too,  even  if  a  teacher  were  disposed  to 
mark  a  class  with  too  great  severity,  he  could  do  no  great  injus- 
tice. 

I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  promotion 
per  cent,  in  this  school  be  fixed  at  70.  If  pupils  are  held  to 
great  accuracy  in  their  recitations,  as  they  should  be  if  we  are  to 
make  careful  students  of  them,  70  is  a  high  per  cent. ,  perhaps 
too  high. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  set  one  standard  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  an  entirely  different  one  for 
admission  to  the  High  School.  The  High  School  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  classes  in  the  High 
School  are  but  the  upper  classes  in  our  common  school  system. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
praiseworthy  one,  to  bring  the  High  School  and  the  University 
into  closer  relations.  In  a  State  having  a  State  University,  con- 
sistency would  seem  to  call  for  an  unbroken  connection  from  the 
University  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  Primary  School.  Our  sys- 
tem should  be  compacted  and  not  disjointed. 
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Following  is  a  table  containing  such  statistics  as  seem  likely 
to  be  serviceable  and  interesting. 
Veiy  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  T.  HELD, 

Principal. 


BOYS'     HIGH     SCHOOL. 


CLASSICAL  SENIOR. 


STUDIES. 

No .  of 

Recitations 
per  week. 

Holes  per  "Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 

3 
1 
3 
3 

45 

30 

English           

30 

Totals 

20 

14 

45 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  CLASSICAL. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes 

5 
5 
5 
2 

1 

3 
3 

3 
1 

1 

45 

45 

45 
30 
30 

30 

Totals  

20 

14 

45 

26 
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JUNIOR  MIDDLE  CLASSICAL. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 

Hours  per  Wbhk. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

45 

45 

15 
30 

30 

Totals 

20 

14 

45 

CLASSICAL  JUNIOR. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 

Hours  per  Wee  k. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 

3 
3 

2 
1 
2 

45 

15 

30 

History 

15 

30 

Totals 

IS 

13 

15 
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ENGLISH  SENIOR. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

English 

5 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 

3 

45 

.  45 

1 

SO 

45 

3 

45 

45 

3 

30 

20 

14 

45 

ENGLISH  MIDDLE. 


STUDIES. 


English 

Reading 

Geometry, 

Natural  Philosophy.. 
United  States  History 

Elective. .'. 

Spelling 

Totals 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours  per  Week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 


15 
80 
15 
SO 
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ENGLISH  JUNIOR. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

4 
. 
4 
3 
4 
1 

3 

1 
3 
2 

3 

30 

i:> 

. 

,  Spelling 

30 

Totals 

18 

13 

16 

The  time  spent  on  extras,  and  on  minor  exercises,    is  not  included  in  these  tables.     The 
remainder  of  the  25  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  study  in  school. 
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REPORT  ON  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  the 
desired  report  on  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools.  While  complying 
with  your  request,  I  am  compelled  to  remark,  that  I  am  hardly 
qualified  to  make  a  report  on  all  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  as  I 
have  not  visited  any  Cosmopolitan  classes  since  August,  1879, 
except  those  in  my  own  school,  twenty  in  number. 

It  is  true,  you  authorized  me  within  the  last  month  to  visit  all 
Cosmopolitan  classes  and  report  upon  them,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  such  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  can  do  but  little 
good,  as  results  cannot  be  shown  before  the  end  of  the  school 
year;  secondly,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  spending  a  number  of 
days  away  from  my  own  school.  I  have,  however,  carefully  col- 
lected the  most  interesting  statistics  from  all  the  schools  in  which 
German  and  French  are  taught,  and  these  statistical  data  are 
reliable. 

The  number  of  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  meaning  those  schools 
in  which  instruction  in  German  or  French  is  given,  or  in  both  of 
these  languages,  is  now  reduced  to  six — three  Grammar  and 
three  Primary  schools.  These  are  the  South  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School,  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  the  Hayes 
Valley  Grammar,  the  Post  street  Primary,  the  Bush  street  Pri- 
mary, and  the  Greenwich  street  Primary.  In  the  Valencia  street 
Grammar  School,  the  instruction  in  French  and  German  was 
discontinued  during  the  last  year,  and  in  consequence  the  num- 
ber of  special  teachers  diminished  by  two. 

In  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School  835  pupils  study 
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German  and  174  French;  in  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
School  203  German,  and  128  French;  in  the  Hayes  Valley 
Grammar  School  201  German,  and  15  French;  in  the  Post  street 
Primary  369  German;  in  the  Bush  street  Primary  234  German 
and  121  French,  and  in  the  Greenwich  street  Primary  220  Ger- 
man. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  Of  2065  pupils  studying-  German, 
and  438  studying-  French.  There  are  altogether  67  classes  in 
which  German  or  French  is  taught;  44  of  these  are  taught  by 
special  teachers,  and  23  by  class-teachers  holding  German  or 
French  certificates. 

Before  the  year  1878,  the  total  expense  for  the  instruction  in 
German  and  French  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools 
amounted  to  $21,120  per  annum.  During  that  year  it  was 
reduced  to  $11,700,  chiefly  owing  to  the  appointment  of  teachers 
with  double  certificates  in  the  primary  classes;  and  now,  as  there 
are  only  eight  special  teachers,  whose  average  salary  is  $68  a 
month,  the  total  expense  of  teaching  2503  children  French  and 
German,  amounts  to  about  $544  a  month,  or  $6528  a  year.  So 
much  for  the  expensive  Cosmopolitan  schools,  which  actually 
swallow  up  between  21  and  22  cents  a  month  for  every  child  that 
learns  German  or  French. 

This  expense  might  be  still  further  reduced,  if  every  vacancy 
occurring  in  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  was  filled  by  ap- 
pointing a  teacher  with  a  German  or  French  certificate.  Two 
years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  the  intention  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of 
providing  a  teacher  with  two  certificates  for  every  Cosmopolitan 
Primary  class,  and  why  this  plan  was  abandoned,  I  cannot  tell; 
perhaps  the  new  teachers  with  only  one  certificate  were  more 
influential. 

Twenty-three  Cosmopolitan  classes  are  at  present  taught  by 
class-teachers,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  most  of  them,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  thej  are  performing  faithful  and  efficient  work. 

Among  a  large  class  of  people  the  idea  seems  still  to  prevail, 
that  the  Cosmopolitan  schools  are  established  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  German  and  French  children.  If  that  were  so,  the 
objections  against  them  would  have  some  foundation. 

It  is  true  that  the  German  and  French  elements  of  our  popu- 
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lation  avail  themselves  more  of  the  advantages  offered  by  these 
schools,  but,  nevertheless,  639  pupils  out  of  the  2503,  who  are 
at  present  studying  foreign  languages,  are  the  children  of  Amer- 
ican parents.  Whether  this  can  be  cordidered  sufficient  popu- 
larity to  "warrant  the  extra  expenditure  alluded  to  above,  is  not 
for  me  to  determine.  Still,  I  should  like  to  see  the  expense  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  schools  slightly  increased,  by  remunerating 
the  special  teachers  of  German  and  French  a  little  better  for 
their  labors. 

These  teachers  receive  at  present  the  average  salary  of  the 
grades  in  which  they  teach.  This  is  unfair.  Tho  classes  cannot 
be  all  first  grades,  and  if  a  teacher  has  to  teach  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  he  only  receives  the  average  salary 
of  five  class-teachers,  although  qualified  to  teach  and  actually 
teaching  the  highest.  The  highest  salary  that  at  present  is  paid 
to  any  of  the  German  or  French  special  teachers,  is  $72  50  a 
month,  and  the  lowest  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60. 

Now,  we  pay  the  special  teachers  of  book-keeping  $150,  and 
the  drawing  and  music  teachers  $135  a  month.  There  used  to 
be  a  distinction  in  the  salaries  of  the  latter,  giving  those  teach- 
ing grammar  grades  a  higher  salary,  but  as  they  wisely  arranged 
their  classes  so  that  each  teaches  Grammar  and  Primary  grades, 
they  all  get  the  higher  compensation.  If  this  system  is  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  the  music  teachers,  why  not  also  in  the  case 
of  the  special  teachers  in  German  and  French  ? 

Book-keeping  (I  am  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  its  import- 
ance) is  an  art,  which  can  be  learned  by  any  person,  possessing 
average  intelligence,  in  less  than  three  months;  the  amount  of 
theoretical  music  required  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 
can  be  mastered  by  any  one  gifted  with  a  voice  and  an  ear,  in  a 
year,  or  considerably  less.  Drawing  requires  longer  time,  and 
so  does  a  language.  Both  need  long  preparation  and  practice, 
and  I  should  therefore  consider  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  these  branches  should  be  more  proportionate  to  their  import- 
ance and  to  the  pay  of  other  special  teachers. 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  having  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  my  own  school.     This  is  important  for  the  following 
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reasons:  In  my  own  school,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  Cos- 
mopolitan School,  and  where  the  present  enrollment  is  1087 
pupils,  1009  study  either  German  or  French.  Out  of  20  classes 
there  are  no  less  than  14  in  which  every  pupil  studies  either  of 
these  languages.  The  course  of  instruction  in  German  and 
French  is  so  arranged  that  it  commences  with  the  seventh  grade, 
and  the  pupils,  after  completing  the  primary  grades,  are  supposed 
to  continue  their  studies  in  the  nearest  Grammar  School. 

Now  the  nearest  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  to  this  school  is 
fourteen  blocks  off,  on  Post  street  near  Dupont,  and  many  chil- 
dren, after  passing  through  the  primary  grades,  have  no  Gram- 
mar school  near  enough  in  which  they  can  continue  their  German; 
in  consequence  many  drop  it  entirely,  rather  than  walk  so  far, 
and  their  previous  instruction  in  German  is  completely  lost. 

The  Bush  Street  Primary  and  the  Post  Street  Primary  are 
within  two  blocks  of  each  other,  and  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  all  the  cosmopolitan  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  one 
of  them,  and  the  other  one  removed  to  a  locality  more  con- 
venient to  feed  the  grammar  classes  of  my  own  school.  I  was 
in  hopes  that,  when  the  new  school  on  Tyler  street  near  Hyde 
was  finished,  it  would  be  made  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  which 
would  have  enabled  me  to  draw  from  it  for  my  grammar  classes; 
but,  as  it  was  not  done,  I  am  still  obliged  to  suj^ply  my  fourth, 
grades  from  many  English  primary  schools,  much  to  the  deftri- 
ment  of  my  own  German  and  French  classes,  as  many  of  these 
new  arrivals  want  to  study  German  or  French,  and  find  after- 
wards that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up.  I  generally  manage  to 
accommodate  them  by  establishing  an  elementary  class  in  the 
fourth  grade,  but  this  expedient  only  helps  for  one  year,  as 
these  pupils  during  the  next  year  are  not  able  to  keep  up  in  the 
third  grade,  and  become  a  drag  to  their  classes  ever  afterwards. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  and  other  inconveniences,  the  general 
progress  would  no  doubt  be  vastly  superior,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  work  done  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances. 

The  celebrated  German  poet  and  linguist,  F.  von  Bodenstedt, 
recently  visited  my  school,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  German  and  French.  An 
American  girl  in  one  of  my  first  grades  translated  to  him  at 
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sight  one  of  his  own  poems,  and  this  translation  and  a  few  reci- 
tations gave  him  the  highest  satisfaction. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  it  frequently  hap- 
pens in  my  school,  that  one  grade  or  the  other  is  particularly 
crowded.  So,  for  instance,  I  had,  last  July,  135  pupils  in  the 
first  grade,  too  many  for  two  classes  and  not  enough  for  three, 
After  filling  two  first  grade  classes  with  60  pupils  each,  I  had  a 
surplus  of  15  pupils,  who  did  not  study  German  or  French,  and 
with  whom  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  To  make  up  a  mixed 
first  and  second  grade,  or,  in  fact,  any  mixed  grade,  is  all  but 
an  impossibility  in  my  school,  as  no  teacher  can  in  four  hours 
daily  teach  the  English  course  of  two  grades.  To  meet  such 
cases,  I  had,  informer  years,  instructions  from  the  Committee  on 
Classification,  to  transfer  such  surplus  pupils  to  their  nearest 
English  school;  and,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  but  fair  that 
those  pupils  who  do  not  study  G-erman  or  French,  should,  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  make  room  for  those  who  do.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  school  year,  I  had  similar  instruc- 
tions, but  they  were  subsequently  recalled,  and  by  these  means, 
an  injustice  was  done,  to  a  number  of  pupils,  to  favor  one,  who 
did  not  like  to  be  transferred.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
greatest  benefit  should  result  to  the  greatest  number.  It  is  a 
very  small  inconvenience  for  a  boy  or  a  girl,  who  lives  near  a 
Cosmopolitan  School,  and  does  not  study  German  or  French,  to 
walk  a  few  blocks  further  to  another  school,  while  it  is  a  great 
hardship  for  a  child  that  would  be  willing  to  walk  a  long  distance 
for  the  sake  of  learning  German  or  French,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity.  Such  cases  often  occur  where  pupils  cannot 
be  admitted  for  want  of  room,  while  pupils,  not  studying  Ger- 
man and  French,  and  not  caring  for  the  languages,  occupy  their 
place.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring, 
for  which  there  are  two  applicants,  the  seat  should  be  given 
rather  to  a  pupil  residing  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  blocks, 
if  he  wants  to  study  German  or  French,  than  to  one  living  half 
a  block  away,  and  not  wishing  to  study  either  language.  I 
have  repeatedly  spoken  about  the  neccessity  which  exists  for  a 
supervision  of  all  the  cosmopolitan  classes,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of   bringing    about   an   uniformity    of   teaching   which  a  mere 
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printed  Course  of  Instruction  will  never  effect.  There  should 
be  periodical  inspections  and  examinations  of  classes,  or  else 
how  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  work  done  and  the  progress 
accomplished  ?  All  the  cosmopolitan  classes  should  be  visited 
by  a  competent  inspector  at  least  twice  a  year,  if  not  oftener, 
and  should  be  carefully  and  uniformly  examined  at  the  end  of 
every  school  year.  In  again  urging  this  point,  I  do  so  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  co&mopolitan 
schools,  as  you  are  all  well  aware  that  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est to  serve  in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  append  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
number  of  pupils,  classes  &c,  in  all  of  the  Cosmopolitan  schools. 


Name  or  School. 


South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Post  Street  Primary 

Bush  Street  1  'rimary 

Greeenwioh  Street  Primary. . . . 


Totals . 
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Respectfully, 

A.  HERBST, 

Principal  of  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School, 
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SECONDARY     EDUCATION . 


The  secondary  branches  of  education  offer  an  interesting  field 
of  study.  It  is  held  in  the  outset  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  efficient  High  Schools,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
system  of  Common  School  education.  The  avowal  is  made  in 
the  beginning,  because  there  is  no  half-way  ground  for  the 
friends  of  that  branch  of  education  to  take. 

The  High  School  is  the  natural  avenue  leading  from  the  ele- 
mentary school-room  to  the  University.  It  should  be  kept  open 
for  all — not  merely  open  for  the  few. 

The  conviction  that  High  Schools  are  essential  does  not  come 
from  observations  made  in  one  locality,  or  from  one  country  or 
from  the  study  of  results  in  an}-  one  school.  It  comes  from  a 
study  of  results  in  many  cities  of  various  nationalities.  The 
conviction  is  founded,  moreover,  on  the  aggregate  judgment  of 
the  best  educators  in  the  land.  The  High  School  is  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  education  for  the  common  people.  The  original 
idea  of  Common  Schools  was  something  like  this. 

The  State  must  be  preserved,  and  to  the  end  of  its  preserva- 
tion schools  must  be  established.  The  dangers  which  threaten 
institutions  of  government  lurk  in  the  masses  of  the  ignorant; 
therefore,  as  a  measure  of  safety  we  will  educate  the  young  peo- 
ple, we  will  spread  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  and  so  stim- 
ulate intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

.  The  poor  man,  being  unable  to  pay  for  tuition  for  his  children, 
shall  have  education  imparted  free  of  expense,  Then  came  the 
question  "Shall  we  educate  one  class  of  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  demand  tuition  from  another  V 

The  problem  was  solved  by  opening  the  door  of  the  Common 
Schools  to  all  children,  rich   and  poor,  who    desired    to   enter. 
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This  decision  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  blessings 
as  well  as  the  burdens  of  free  government  should  fall  alike  on 
all  classes.  The  establishment  of  Primary  Schools,  where  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  followed.  In  some 
States,  children  were  allowed  to  enter  free.  In  others,  the  tuition 
was  placed  very  low.  Many  people  then  took  the  ground  which 
some  now  take,  that  this  was  a  charity  bestowed  by  the  State  on 
the  deserving  poor;  in  other  words,  a  gift  from  the  wealthy  tax- 
payer to  the  poor  laboror. 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  State  simply  said, 
"We  give  education  free,  and  in  exchange  will  receive  that  in- 
estimable advantage  which  comes  from  enlightened  citizenshij^. 
In  return  for  our  free  schools,  we  will  displace  the  ignorant  and 
advance  the  intelligent."  The  governing  principle  of  education 
is  not  misstated  in  the  foregoing.  Free  education  was  never 
felt  to  be  a  charity;  it  was  simply  an  investment  which  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  good  citizens,  and  so  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness, prosperity  and  stability  of  our  free  institutions.  There  is 
only  one  ground  that  can  be  fairly  and  intelligently  taken  by  all 
supporters  of  free  education,  and  it  rests  here;  if  primary  edu- 
cation advances  the  community  one  step  in  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, secondary  education  will  advance  it  another. 

University  education  will  produce  the  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  recognition  of  that  idea  is  founded  in  the  land 
endowment  of  colleges  by  the  Government  and  legacies  left  by 
progressive  men  to  universities. 

The  opponents  of  High  Schools — and  they  are  legion — assert 
that  the  obligation  of  the  State  ends  when  it  provides  means 
whereby  each  child  may  be  taught  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher. 
They  proclaim  that  the  foundation  of  education  rests  in  the  three 
R's,  and  that  anything  further  is  an  elegant  accomplishment. 
That  argument,  retraced  to  its  groundwork  and  advanced  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  would  imply  that  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  was  the  extent  of  the  State's  duty,  and  that  anything 
more  was  superfluous. 

Imagine  the  result  if  the  State  provided  no  education  for  the 
masses  of  school  children  beyond  that  which  the  Primary  and 
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Grammar  Schools  afford!  The  condition  of  affairs  resulting  would 
practically  debar  the  children  of  the  poor  from  educational  fields. 

A  young  man,  whose  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances, 
would  leave  the  Grammar  Schools  with  his  education  unfinished, 
to  earn  a  living  in  the  paths  of  mechanical  or  clerical  labor. 

The  rich  man,  to  whom  the  cost  of  higher  education  for  his 
son  is  of  the  slightest  consequence,  would  educate  his  boy  for 
one  of  the  professional  pursuits. 

It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the  ranks  of  professional  men 
were  diminished  and  the  ranks  of  hard-working  classes  in- 
creased, but  that  does  not  weigh  against  the  right  of  .any  one  to 
have  a  chance  to  compete  fairly  for  his  position  in  the  world. 
The  assumption  here  is  that  the  State  should  freely  give  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  also  the  children  of  the  rich,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  best  education.  This  proposition  rests  on  the  basis  of 
common  fairness. 

Some  men  will  say  that  the  poor  man's  children  will  be  with- 
drawn from  schools  whenever  they  become  old  enough  to  earn 
anything  to  support  themselves.  Every  observation  disputes 
that  assertion;  the  poor  man  has  always  been,  and  will  forever 
remain,  the  truest  champion  of  popular  education.  He  educates 
his  children  as  long  as  there  is  a  morsel  of  bread  in  his  house. 
The  term  "  poor  men  "  is  used  to  distinguish  the  middle  classes 
from  the  wealthy — the  classes  who  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  Government.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  rich  are  opposed  to 
common  schools,  but  the  foes  of  education  ai'e  generally  found 
in  the  ranks  of  rich  men. 

The  American  aristocracy — composed  of  the  ignorant  who 
have  acquired  wealth  by  accident,  and  who  are  too  indolent  to 
spend  it — affect  to  despise  our  common  schools,  and  manifest 
the  spite  of  resentment  by  sending  their  children  to  academies, 
where  polite  accomplishments,  such  as  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ners, are  held  to  be  more  desirable  than  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  This  class,  however,  is  small,  and  their  influence  is  on 
the  wane. 

Another  line  of  thought  in  connection  with  higher  education 
reaches  the  material  prosperity  of  a  city.     School  advantages  of 
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a  high  order  attract  to  a  city  the  people  of  the  best  class.  San 
Francisco  schools  bear  an  excellent  reputation.  The  educational 
facilities  afforded  make  the  city  a  desirable  place  of  residence. 

The  situation  of  San  Francisco  in  this  respect  is  peculiar. 

Many  men,  whose  business  in  mining,  farming  or  mercantile 
pursuits  call  them  to  the  mountains  and  valleys,  select  this  city 
as  their  place  of  abode,  because  our  common  schools  are  of  the 
best.  They  make  homes  in  our  midst — they  become,  in  fact, 
citizens  of  our  city  and  promoters  of  our  national  prosperity. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  High  School  elevates  and  gives 
character  to  a  community.  It  makes  the  city  attractive  to  the 
better  class  of  citizens,  who  may  be  seeking  a  home,  and  thus 
serves  to  introduce  those  who  are  of  worth,  to  the  pecuniary, 
mental  and  moral  gain  of  the  community. 

The  latest  work,  published  a  few  months  since,  on  The  Law 
of  Public  Schools,  is  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  Finley  Burke,  of 
Iowa.  It  carries  the  endorsement  of  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon, 
author  of  "  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations,"  and  Joseph  M. 
Beck,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  They  certify  that 
the  legal  doctrines  are  correct,  and  sustain  the  rules  announced 
in  the  test. 

In  this  volume  a  case  in  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  is  cited. 
The  cpiestion  of  whether  there  exists  any  authority  to  make  High 
Schools  free  by  taxation  levied  on  the  people  at  large,  was  fairly 
and  fully  raised,  and  the  argument  urged  that,  while  there  may 
be  no  Constitutional  provision  expressly  prohibiting  such  taxa- 
tion, the  general  cause  of  legislation  in  the  State  and  the  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  people  have  been  &uch  as  to  require 
the  Courts  to  regard  instruction  in  the  classics  and  in  living 
modern  languages  in  these  High  Schools  as  in  the  nature,  not 
of  practical,  and  therefore  necessary,  instruction  for  the  people 
at  large,  but  rather  as  accomplishments  for  the  few,  to  be  sought 
after  in  the  main  by  those  most  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  seek  them,  and  not  by'general  tax  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Courts  ought  to  declare  such  taxation  incom- 
petent. After  having  full  argument  the  Court  decided  that  such 
taxation  was  proper  and  lawful  (Stuart  v.  School  District,  etc. , 
30  Mich.,  69). 
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There  are  many  after  decisions  in  which  the  power  to  vote  and 
grant  money  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools, 
High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools  has  been  liberally  construed 
in  favor  of  such  institutions.  Indeed,  it  seems  practically  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  Courts  that  the  law  shall  be 
liberally  construed  in  aid  of  such  objects.  In  an  early  Massa- 
chusetts case  it  was  decided  that  money  used  for  the  support  of 
a  Girls'  High  School,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping, 
algebra,  geometry,  history,  rhetoric,  mental,  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  other  higher 
branches,  was  lawfully  raised  by  taxation. 

The  great  historian  of  the  United  States  says:  "  In  these 
measures — especially  in  the  laws  establishing  common  schools  — 
lies  the  secret  of  the  success  and  character  of  New  England. 
Every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  world,  was  lifted  from  the 
earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the 
land  received,  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge  of  the  public  care  for  its 
morals  and  its  mind. " 

As  early  as  1636,  provision  was  made  iu  Massachusetts  for  a 
Public  School,  which,  two  years  later,  receiving  a  bequest  from 
John  Harvard,  was  called  Harvard  College. 

In  1647  it  was  ordained  in  all  the  Puritan  Colonies,  ' '  To  the 
end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  read  and  write;  and  where  any  town  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  females,  they  shall  set  up  a 
Grammar  School,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  the 
youth,  as  far  as  they  may  be  fitted,  for  the  University." 

It  seeni3,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  necessity  of  High  School 
education  was  recognized  when  the  colonies  were  in  their  in- 
fancy. 

High  School  education  finds  its  staunchest  advocates  among 
men  who  have  given  the  subject  the  widest  investigation. 

All  over  the  civilized  world,  the  most  profound  thinkers  on 
social  problems,  and  those  who  are  foremost  in  supporting  all 
measures  which  tend  to  elevate  the  people,  place  a  very  high 
value  on  institutions  of  secondary  instruction,  by  which  is  meant 
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tlie  grades  which  lie  between  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Col- 
lege. 

Matthew  Arnold,  some  time  ago,  contributed  to  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  a  paper  in  which  he  compared  the  Educational 
system  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  France,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  He  estimates  that  only  twenty  thou- 
sand boys  attend  secondary  schools  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  in 
France  the  number  reaches  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
In  his  judgment,  the  ample  provision  made  for  High  School  edu- 
cation is  what  makes  France  prosperous  and  progressive,  that 
not  only  is  the  great  middle  class  benefited,  but  also  the  ben- 
efits extend  to  ail  the  lower  classes,  giving  the  country  a  peas- 
antry far  superior  to  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Connecticut,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  High  Schools, 
says:  "  Peruse  the  course  of  study  in  these  high  schools; 
think  of  those  children  of  workmen  passing  four  or  five  years, 
in  adorning,  strengthening  and  cultivating  their  minds  by 
studies  that  are  elsewhere  reserved  for  the  well-to-do  classes, 
and  tell  us  if  these  institutions  do  not  bear  the  seal  and  impress 
of  American  civilization  ?  Need  one  be  astonished,  then,  at  the 
frank  pride  with  which  the  American  citizen  speaks  of  these 
schools?  Has  he  not  the  right  to  be  proud,  when,  by  sure 
documentary  evidence,  he  shows  us  the  son  and  the  daughter  of 
the  humblest  artisan  so  mentally  elevated  that  between  them 
and  the  privileged  of  fortune  no  difference  of  culture  and  no 
trace  of  inferiority  may  be  discovered." 

High  Schools  open  up  no  special  pursuit — they  lead  to  all 
pursuits  without  exception,  and  without  distinction.  They  are 
not  professional  schools,  but  are  common  schools,  giving  the 
common  people  the  best,  purest,  and  loftiest  results  of  liberal 
education. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  report  above  mentioned,  that  they  do 
not  make  an  engineer,  an  architect,  or  a  physician,  any  more 
than  they  make  an  artisan  or  a  merchant;  but  they  do  form 
bright  and  intelligent  young  men  and  women,  trained  to  studies 
of  every  kind,  and  qualified  to  select  for  themselves  among  the 
various  professions,  and  fitted  to  succeed  therein.  At  the  same 
time  an  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
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THE    DIGNITY    OF    LABOR. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  despise  manual 
labor;  if  to  labor  with  one's  hands  is  considered  degrading,  the 
conception  and  growth  of  the  idea  is  chargeable  to  the  parents, 
not  to  the  schools. 

A  copy  of  the  following  Circular  was  sent  to  every  teacher  in 
our  school  department: 


[Circular  No.  16.] 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

San  Francisco,  August  11th,  1880 

To  the  Class  Teachers: 


} 


Let  your  constant  study  be  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  under  your  care,  this  manifest  truth: 

Employment  leads  to  happiness,  indolence  to  misery.  The 
child  who  is  not  taught  to  respect  labor,  is  not  properly  taught. 

Let  a  good  part  of  your  Oral  Instruction  be  about  the  men 
who  fell  the  trees  in  the  forests,  manufacture  lumber,  and  build 
houses;  who  till  the  soil,  work  in  the  mines,  and  shovel  coal; 
who  build  railroads,  dig  ditches,  and  repair  the  streets;  who 
catch  fish,  herd  cattle  and  sheep,  and  prepare  meat  for  market; 
who  manufacture  wagons,  furniture,  and  kitchen  utensils;  who 
make  our  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing;  in  brief,  teach  your  chil- 
dren that  every  art  and  trade  by  which  a  person  can  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  is  honorable;  teach  them  that  the  men  and 
women  who  do  the  most  good  in  the  world,  are  those  who  work; 
they  are  the  persons  who  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  moving 
and  supply  the  necessities  of  mankind.  Teach  them  that  to  be 
idle  is  a  disgrace — to  labor  is  honorable. 

The'  woman  who  does  the  work  in  the  house  is  more  to  be 
honored  than  she  who  sits  with  folded  hands;  the  man  who 
sweeps  the  streets  performs  a  more  honorable  part  in  life  than 
he  who  spends  his  time  in  idleness. 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  rjart — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

27 
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Teach  them  that  they  are  being  educated,  not  that  they  may 
escape  labor  but  that  they  may  labor,  intelligently;  that  educa- 
tion does  not  relieve  them  from  their  duties  and  labors  of  life, 
but  makes  their  duties  more  apparent  and  their  labors  less  bur- 
densome. If  you  pursue  this  course,  you  will  find  that  the  chil- 
dren will  take  a  lively  interest  in  these  subjects,  and  your  efforts 
will  be  blessed  with  good  results. 

You,  more  than  auy  other  person,  possess  the  power  to  in- 
culcate in  the  minds  of  children  a  respect  for  work.  They  im- 
plicitly follow  in  the  track  in  which  you  lead.  Their  faith  in 
you  is  steadfast.  How  many  of  their  childish  disputes  are  con- 
clusively settled  by  "I  know  it  is  so,  for  my  teacher  told  me,' 
Your  words  and  example  leave  an  impression  on  their  minds 
which  remains  through  life.  Take  advantage  of  this  great 
power  to  turn  their  early  thoughts  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  aware  that  j'our  responsibility  is  great,  your  labors  man- 
ifold and  your  burdens  heavy.  Do  not  become  discouraged; 
constant  labor  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

"  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 

Commence  your  work  bravely,  pursue  it  cheerfully  and  you 
will  end  it  triumphantly. 

JOHN  W.   TAYLOli, 

Superintendent. 

The  suggestions  made  in  this  circular  have  been  and  are  now 
being  carried  out  faithfully  in  all  our  schools. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  labor  is  no  argument  for 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance;  intelligent  and  properly  edu- 
cated people  do  not  despise  labor. 

In  replenishing  the  middle  classes  with  young  people  of  in- 
telligence, the  High  Schools  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  replenishment  of  its  middle  classes. 

While  our  High  Schools  serve  the  purpose  of  preparatory 
schools  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  University,  they  are 
something  more . 

It  is  their  mission  to  impart  the  best  education  possible  un- 
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der  the  circumstances  for  the  vast  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
go  at  once  from  the  school-room  to  the  active  duties  of  life,  but 
if  the  only  purpose  of  these  schools  were  to  prepare  the  pupil's 
way  to  college,  they  could  not  do  the  work  better,  than  it  is  now 
done.  "No  system  of  Education"  says  Hurley,  "is  worthy  the 
name,  unless  it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder,  with  one  end 
on  the  gutter,  and  the  other  on  the  University." 

Edward  Everett  said:  "I  will  thank  any  persor.  o  tell  why  it 
is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  pro- 
vision for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  expedient 
and  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  pro- 
gress towards  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of 
science,  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  literature." 

John  Adams,  in  his  work  on  government  says:  "Laws  for  the 
liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple are  so  extremely  wise  and  useful,  that,  to  a  humane  and  gen- 
erous mind,  no  expense  for  the  purpose  would  be  thought 
extravagant . " 

Madison  says:  "Every  class  is  interested  in  establishments 
which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest  improvements. 
Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  favorite  objects  with  every  free 
people .  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is 
the  best  security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on 
the  public  liberty." 

The  founders  of  our  government  readily  perceived  that  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  could  not  rest  securely  on  popular  ignorance . 
The  public  support  of  High  Schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the 
land  may  be  taught  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  duties  of  civil  life, 
is  based  on  the  same  principle,  and  sustained  by  the  same  cause 
of  argument,  as  the  governmental  support  of  Army  and  Navy 
schools . 

P.  Emery  Aldrich,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers  Association,  said  on  this  topic:  "Every  commu- 
nity of  men,  organized  under  an}'  form  of  government,  needs  and 
must  have  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer  its 
civil  as  well  as  its  military  affairs,  and  othis  is  eminently  true 
under  such  a  government  as  ours,  'a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,5  where  every  state,  county 
city,  town  and  school  district  in  the  land,  requires  educated  men 
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to  assume  important  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to 
conduct  with  intelligence  the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  such 
a  popular  government.  And  shall  it  be  said  that  a  government 
thus  needing  for  its  own  existence  and  successful  administration* 
educated  men,  cannot  lawfully  and  without  injustice  provide 
schools  for  the  necessary  education  and  training  of  such  men? 
*  *  *  It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior  education  is  neces- 
sary to  the  State,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  State 
necessity,  that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of  schools  should 
be  made  and  given,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere 
benefactors  to  the  grantees." 

The  statistics  compiled  in  Eastern  cities  regarding  tbe  parent- 
age of  children  attending  the  High  Schools,  disprove  the  asser- 
tion so  frequently  made  that  only  the  wealthy  patronize  schools 
of  this  grade. 

On  the  contrary,  an  examination  of  all  the  state  and  city  re- 
ports at  hand,  which  represent  nearly  i  ction  of  the 
Union,  proves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  children  of 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  laborers  attend  the  High  Schools  in 
a  ratio  equal  to  their  attendance  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

If  the  opposition  in  certain  quarters  to  the  liberal  maintenance 
of  High  Schools  should  take  on  the  character  of  a  warfare 
against  the  secondary  system  of  education,  the  main  strength 
and  support  of  the  system  would  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor.  They  are  naturally  the  friends  of  the  High  School,  and 
would  be  first  to  defend  it.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  poor,  tax- 
payers are  not  excluded.  The  poor,  in  this  sense,  simply  means 
people  of  moderate  circumstances,  some  of  whom  own  their 
own  homes,  and  others  who  live  comfortably  in  rented  houses. 
If  they  are  not  on  the  assessment  roll,  they  pay  their  just  share, 
and  in  many  cases  more  than  their  just  proportion,  of  the  cost 
of  government,  and  no  one  in  this  age,  or  in  this  community,  can 
successfully  question  their  right  to  be  heard  on  every  subject 
touching  the  character  of  our  Common  Schools . 

One  objection  to  the  High  School  system  is  its  expense.  The 
objection  has  some  weight,  but  that  arises  mainly  from  extrava- 
gance in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  desire  for  handsome 
edifices  and  all  modern  interior  conveniences  and  superb   orna- 
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mentation  outside,  has  made  the  High  School  system  very  ex- 
pensive in  some  of  the  smaller  cities.  San  Francisco  has  not 
been  notably  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  schools  has  been  increased  by  the  re- 
quirements, from  year  to  year,  of  additional  school  accommo- 
dations. In  this  respect,  San  Francisco  differs  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  old  established  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  where  the  increase  of  population  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  not  been  very  great. 

Since  the  census  of  1870,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  our  population.  From  1870  to  1878,  the  city  grew  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  A  constant  expenditure  of  money  to  erect 
new  buildings,  establish  new  classes,  and  employ  more  teachers 
has  been  demanded  every  year,  and  the  demand  still  exists. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  in  our  schools  are  doing  more  good  work  for  the 
city  and  state  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  They  are  training 
and  molding  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 
They  stand  in  loco  parentis  for  six  hours  of  the  day.  Their 
relations  with  the  pupils  are  intimate.  The  pupils  believe  in  the 
teachers,  and  think  they  can  do  no  wrong.  The  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  becomes  a  part  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  pupil.  The  teacher  leaves  an  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
child  which  lasts  through  life.  We  of  riper  years  look  back 
with  love  and  veneration  upon  those  who  trained  our  youthful 
minds,  and  guided  our  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  city  and  state  caunot  protect  with  too  much  care,  nor 
reward  too  generously,  that  zealous  corps  of  persons  who  are  la- 
boring so  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  our  children.  The  highest  remuneration  which  can  be 
paid  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing. 
The  teachers  are  the  schools.  The  finest  buildings  which  the  ar- 
chitect can  plan,  the  best  furniture  which  money  can  purchase, 
the  best  books  which  the  mind  and  genius  of  men  can  produce, 
amount  to  naught  without  a  good  teacher.  The  good  teacher 
does  not  require  all  these  appliances  to  produce  a  good  scholar; 
but  in  a  poor  building,  without  even  books,  charts  and  globes, 
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will  develop  the  minds  of  the  children,  leading  them  along-,  step 
by   step,  smoothing  in  advance  the  intricate  paths  of  learning. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  profession  of  teaching- 
will  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  honorable  and  noble.  In  it  is 
the  greatest  field  for  the  display  of  genius.  We  do  not  want 
the  failures  from  the  other  professions.  The  time  was  when  he 
who  could  not  earn  a  living  at  anything  else  went  to  teaching, 
but  that  day,  thank  God,  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  we  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  brightest  young  men  and 
women  preparing  themselves  for  this  great  work. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  Boards  of  Education  and  School 
Trustees  will  appoint  the  teachers  who  are  best  qualified  in 
learning,  ability,  and  experience,  and  not  from  friendship,  polit- 
ical or  religious  preferences,  then  will  the  schools  prosper  best, 
and  children  be  more  thoroughly  educated.  In  this  city,  the 
teacher,  irrespective  of  qualifications  and  experience,  provided 
he  or  she  hold  a  certificate,  who  can  bring  the  most  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Board  of  Education,  is  almost  sure  of  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Directors  seem  to  forget  or  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  elected  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  not  to  serve  their  friends — and  themselves.  The  interests  of 
the  schools  should  be  considered  first,  the  serving  of  friends  sec- 
ond. And  yet,  the  Directors  are  not  altogether  to  blame  ;  the 
pressure  for  place  and  the  importuning  of  friends  are  almost  ir- 
resistible. The  pleas  of  poverty,  orphanage,  religious  and  So- 
cial ties,  relationship,  political  services — past  or  to  come — are 
showered  upon  the  Directors.  Promises  of  patronage  in  busi- 
ness by  the  friends  of  the  applicant,  of  undying  love,  adoration 
and  devotion,  by  both,  are  made. 

The  applicants  who  understand  the  business,  and  they  are 
frequently  incompetent  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good 
teacher,  will  set  to  work  systematically  to  capture  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  if  the  field  of  acquaintances  is  sufficiently  large, 
will  generally  succeed .  The  Directors  will  be  besieged  by  the 
clergymen  and  deacons  of  their  churches,  by  letters  from  the 
Governor  and  members  of  Congress,  by  editors  of  newspapers 
and  business  patrons,  by  State  Central  and  County  Committees, 
by  members  of  the  Legislature,  hj  presidents,  secretaries  and 
members  of   ward   clubs,    by  assessors,  tax   collectors,    county 
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clerks  and  supervisors,  by  firemen,  policemen  and  street  con- 
tractors, by  capitalists,  bankers,  and  judges,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  wife  will  demand,  as  a  reward  for  the  sacrifices  she  is 
compelled  to  make  for  the  public  good,  by  being  deprived  of  the 
society  of  her  spouse,  that  Miss be  appointed  teacher. 

Resistance  is  useless.  The  Directors  must  yield,  the  interests 
of  the  schools  must  be  neglected,  and  the  children  must  suffer, 
to  provide  a  living  for  some  unfortunate  and  perhaps  incompe- 
tent person.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  most  incompetent 
teachers  bring  the  most  outside  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Directors. 

The  same  means  which  are  used  to  elect  teachers  are  employed 
to  prevent  an  incompetent  teacher  from  being  discharged.  To 
keep  incompetent  teachers  out,  and  to  discharge  those  who  may 
be  found  already  in  the  Department,  is  the  most  difficult  work 
which  the  Directors  have  to  perform.  Very  few  have  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  schools,  or  the  moral  courage 
to  attempt  to  perform  the  work. 

What  business  firm  or  corporation  would  employ  or  keep  an 
incompetent  book-keeper  or  clerk;  what  client  would  employ  or 
keep  an  incompetent  attorney;  what  patient  would  employ  or 
keep  an  incompetent  physician,  on  the  plea  of  poverty  or  orphan- 
age, or  under  the  pressure  of  relatives  or  friends  ?  And  yet  the 
instruction  of  the  young  and  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  is  a  work  which  demands  and  ought  to  command  a  higher 
order  of  sagacity  and  genius  than  is  required  of  the  book-keeper, 
clerk,  attorney  or  physician.  The  incompeteut  book-keeper, 
clerk  and  attorney  may  cause  the  loss  of  some  property  to  their 
employers;  the  incompetent  physician  may  cause  some  pain  and 
suffering  to  his  j>atients ;  the  property  can  be  replaced  and  the 
suffering  alleviated;  but  the  time  which  children  spend  with  in- 
competent teachers  is  worse  than  wasted — the  precious  hours 
have  flown  never  to  return.  The  children  are  robbed  of  their 
rights,  society  is  deprived  of  its  just  due. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers— the  best  are  none  too  good.  "Were  the  Directors  selecting 
teachers  to  instruct  their  own  children,  they  would  scan  their 
merits  closely  and  select  the  best,  but  they  let  their  interest  in 
other  people's  children,  who  are  the  dearest  objects  on  earth  to 
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their  parents,  be  outweighed  by  their  interest  to  serve  an  incom- 
petent teacher  or  the  friends  of  an  incompetent  teacher.     The 
School  Directors  should  let  the  thirty  thousand  children  assem- 
bled  daily  in  our  schools  stand  out  in  bold  relief  before  their 
minds  all  the  time.     They  should  realize  that  this  great  and  sa- 
cred trust,  was  placed  in  their  charge  to  be  fostered  and  cher- 
ished.    They  should  consider  every  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
best  intellectual  training  and  material  comfort  of  the  little  ones 
a  sin  and  a  crime.     They  should  subvert  their  own  personal  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  their  friends  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children.      They    should    strenuously   withstand    all    pressure 
brought   to  bear  to  compel  them  to  perform  an  act  not  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  children.     In  brief,  they  should  labor  with 
the  same  zeal,  fidelity  and  prudence  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  city  as  for  their  own  children  ;  nay,  with  even 
more,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  most 
important  and  sacred  trust  which  the  citj'  could  confide  in  them. 
That  among  more  than  seven  hundred  teachers  there  should 
be  some  incompetent  ones  is  not   surprising.      As  a  body,  the 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  in  education, 
ability  to  instruct,  and  gentleness  of  manner,  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  schools  of  most  of  the  Eastern  cities,  and  inferior  to  none. 
In  results,  our  schools  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
Boston,    and  where   they  fall    short  it  is  not   the  fault  of   the 
teachers,  but  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  our  Boards  of  Education.     The   teachers  are  working 
faithfully  and  intelligently,  and  were  the  same  intelligence  and 
zeal  brought  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  its  work,  as  is  dis- 
played by  the  teachers,  our  schools  would  stand  on  the  highest 
plane. 

That  the  taxes  are  too  high,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  no  sane  man  will  attempt  to  dispute  or  deny. 
The  efforts  made  by  one  of  the  political  parties,  in  convention 
assembled,  to  reduce  taxation  and  bring  some  relief  to  an  overbur- 
dened community  were  praiseworthy  and  just,  and  ought  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  manner  reducing  alike  the  exj^enses  of  all 
departments  of  the  city  government .  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
expenses  of  only  one  department  of  the  city  government  are  re- 
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duced,  and  that  one,  too,  which  has  the  most  earnest  and  faith- 
ful workers.  We  see  a  few  educated  women,  some  of  them 
brought  to  almost  starvation  wages,  paid  less  than  many  house- 
servants.  We  see  the  whole  School  Department  crippled  for 
want  of  funds,  while  the  general  tax  levy  is  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  city.  This  is  economy  with  a  vengeance, 
vengeance  on  a  few  helpless  women,  vengeance  wreaked  by  the 
opponents  of  public  education  on  the  only  department  of  the 
city  government  that  is  kept  within  the  annual  appropriation,  on 
the  only  department  which  ameliorates  the  hard  condition  of 
mankind  and  brings  a  blessing  to  the  poor  man,  which  supplants 
ignorance  with  intelligence  and  reduces  the  ranks  of  criminals. 

If  the  work  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  all  the  city  officials 
had  been  carried  out,  if  a  commencement  had  been  made  with 
the  salary  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  pruning-knife  applied  to  the 
long  ranks  of  taxeaters  down  to  the  indolent,  soft-handed,  high- 
salaried  deputies,  if  the  hangers-on  who  do  little  else  than 
draw  their  salaries,  had  been  shaken  off — and  an  honest  effort 
made  to  comply  with  the  general  demand  for  a  more  economical 
municipal  government,  no  one  would  have  said  one  word  against 
a  like  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  school-teachers.  The  true 
friends  of  the  schools  have  just  grounds  of  complaint  when  ex- 
travagance pervades  every  other  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  School  Department  has  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  reduction,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  crippled  for  the  want 
of  necessary  funds. 

That  extravagance,  profligacy,  and  even  corruption,  are  rife,  in 
other  branches  of  the  City  government  is  no  argument  for  ex- 
travagance or  waste  in  the  School  Department. 

Every  department  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  honest 
and  economical  manner  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  Public  Schools  to  add  one  dime  of  unnecessary 
expense — on  the  contrary,  the  desire  is  to  cut  down  the  expenses 
of  the  schools,  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  reasonable.  All  the 
employees  of  the  School  Department,  including  teachers,  clerks, 
janitors,  carpenters  and  laborers,  were  expecting  a  reduction  of 
wages.  Opposition  was  made,  not  to  a  reasonable  reduction,  but 
to  the  unintelligent  manner  in   which  the  reduction  was  made. 
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The  Board  of  Education,  desiring  to  bring  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  within  a  certain  figure,  ought  to  have  made  an  equit- 
able reduction  in  all  branches  of  the  Department.  A  reduction 
of  twelve  per  cent,  would  have  saved  the  Department  about 
.one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  would  have  met  with  little 
or  no  opposition,  and  the  burden  would  have  borne  equally  on 
all;  but  instead  of  proceeding  in  this  manner,  an  unequitable  re- 
duction was  made,  which  did  a  great  injustice  to  many  of  the 
teachers. 

A  majority  of  the  largest  salaries  were  reduced  ten  per  cent., 
while  many  of  the  lowest  were  reduced  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
The  vice  principals  were  unmercifully  treated,  being  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  ninety,  per  month.  Our  vice- 
principals  are  men  and  women  of  education  and  experience. 
They  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
are  earnest,  zealous  workers.  The  same  amoiinl  of  time  and  money 
spent  in  preparation  for  any  other  profession  would  have  brought 
them  a  much  larger  income  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month. 

The  basis  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  taken  for  an  in- 
crease of  salaries  is  wrong.  The  salaries  are  increased  according 
to  the  grade  which  the  teacher  holds.  Had  ignorance  been  made 
the  basis  for  increase  of  salary,  giving  the  most  ignorant  teachers 
the  highest  salaries,  the  effect  upon  the  scholars  could  not  have 
been  more  injurious  than  at  present.  We  must  presume  that  the 
Board  of  Education  considered  that  a  higher  order  of  talent  and 
greater  labor  were  required  to  instruct  the  older  pupils.  A  more 
erroneous  idea  was  never  entertained.  Any  graduate  from  our 
High  Schools  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  of  books  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  Grammar  or  Primary  grades,  hence,  the  knowledge  of 
books,  being  a  factor  common  to  all  teachers,  can  be  eliminated 
when  considering  their  comparative  abilities  to  instruct. 

A  knowledge  of  children  obtained  by  actual  experience  in  the 
class-room,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  and  physical  organization  of  the  child,  a  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  a  sagacity  quickly  to  discern,  decision 
and  action  born  of  good  judgment,  discrimination  and  prudence, 
the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge,  patience  and  self-control, 
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are  the  important  factors  among  the  many  qualifications  pos- 
sessed by  the  successful  teacher.  Persons  possessing-  these 
qualities  should  be  sought  after  in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  especially  should  they  be  sought  after  when  selecting  teach- 
ers for  the  younger  children. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  are  in  the  Primary 
grades,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  are  in  the  Grammar 
grades  while  only  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  are  in  the 
High  Schools.  After  passing  through  the  Primary  grades,  most 
of  the  children  leave  school.  The  force  and  strength  of  the 
School  Department  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  Primary  Schools. 
The  best  teachers — best  in  all  that  characterizes  a  good  teacher — 
ought  to  be  in  the  Primary  grades. 

The  children  are  young  and  tender,  their  judgment  is  unde- 
veloped— they  cannot  reason — they  learn  by  absorption,  precept 
and  example;  they  require,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Then,  too,  the  scholars  who  by  necessity  can  be  but 
a  short  time  in  the  schools,  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  teachers  while  they  do  remain.  Contrary  to  this,  the  cus- 
tom now  is  to  hand  these  little  ones,  whose  minds  are  just 
beginning  to  unfold,  to  be  experimented  upon  by  the  inex- 
perienced teachers;  they  are  set  up,  like  so  many  blocks  of  wood, 
to  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  apprentices,  while  they  are  learning 
their  trade.  It  is  a  sin  to  place  an  inexperienced  teacher  (and 
necessarily  incompetent  teacher)  over  a  class  of  little  children- 

The  Boston  School  Report  for  1879  contains  the  following, 
from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Samuel  Elliott,  Superintendent,  on  the 
subject  of  Primary  Schools.  These  are  the  first  to  come  into 
separate  view.  Here  are  the  springs  and  as  they  rise  and  flow 
onward  to  the  later  streams,  so  the  whole  current  of  Education 
may  be  determined. 

Primary  Schools  being  clear  and  sound,  Grammar  Schools  and 
High  Schools  come  much  nearer  to  their  true  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  failures  in  the  early  work  are  apt  to  be  followed,  if 
not  actually  repeated,  in  the  subsequent  work,  and  the  system 
suffers  in  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 

This  is  the  great  responsibility  of  the  Primary  Grade.  It 
trains  pupils  not  merely  for  its  own  studies,  but  for  those  to  come 
after.     It  has  an  almost  awful  grasp  upon  the  future  days,  months 
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and  years;  after  its  children  have  climbed  above  it,  it  is  still 
reaching  them,  still  lifting  them,  or  dragging  them  back,  accord- 
ing to  its  training.  What  it  has  taught  them  to  seek,  they  con- 
tinue seeking.  What  it  has  taught  them  to  shun,  they  continue 
slimming.  The  lessons  they  have  learned,  the  truth  they  have 
loved,  the  honor  they  have  won,  are  the  controlling  forces  as 
they  grow  older.  Or  it  may  be  the  reverse;  and  then  the  weak- 
ness and  errors  of  after-life  are  explained  by  the  unlearned  les. 
son,  the  unloved  truth,  the  unreached  honor  of  earlier  years. 

No  one  visits  a  Primary  School,  no  one  certainly  teaches  in  it, 
superintends  it,  without  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  seriousness  of 
its  charge.  Such  sowing  as  is  in  that  field,  such  preparation 
for  abundance  or  desolation  as  goes  on  there,  can  be  matched 
nowhere  within  the  limits  of  education — 

"  The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

Inexperienced  teachers  ought  never  to  be  given  a  lower  grade 
than  a  Fourth.  If  they  have  the  ability,  they  will  sustain  them- 
selves, if  they  have  not,  the  scholars  will  find  it  out,  and  the  im- 
postor will  be  set  aside.  Now,  when  incompetent  teachers  fail  in 
the  higher  grades,  they  are  passed  down  along  the  line  until  they 
reach  the  Eighth,  or  lowest  grade,  containing  the  youngest  and 
most  helpless  children.  The  little  ones,  unconscious  of  the 
fraud  being  practised  upon  them,  cannot  complain.  There  the 
poor  teachers  can  rest  in  peace,  pensioners  upon  the  City,  draw- 
ing their  monthly  stipend  and  robbing  the  children  of  their  just 
due. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States,  except  Boston,  which 
has  so  many  excellent  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  as  San 
Francisco  has  had .  This  fortunate  condition  of  things  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  payment  of  liberal  salai'ies  to  the  Primary 
teachers,  thus  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  best  teachers  to 
remain  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Since  the  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  unwise  plan  of 
increasing  the  teachers'  salaries  according  to  the  grade  taught, 
the  highest  salary  beinsr  paid  for  the  highest  gi*ade,  the  teachers, 
and  especially  the  good  ones,  no  longer  having  any  inducement 
to  remain  in  the  lower  grades,  are  striving   for  promotion  to  the 
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higher  grades  on  account  of  the  higher  wages.  This  will  de- 
prive the  Primary  Schools  of  their  best  teachers,  and  tend  to 
throw  the  talent  of  the  Department  into  the  Grammar  Grades, 
where  it  is  least  needed.  When  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation became  known,  much  opposition  and  public  indignation 
were  expressed.  The  press  ef  the  City, always  quick  to  catch  the 
drift  of  public  opinion,  denounced  the  sweeping  reduction  of 
Primary  teachers.  Petitions  from  the  heaviest  tax-payers,  rep- 
resenting millions  of  dollars  in  property,  were  sent  to  the  Board 
in  opposition  to  the  reduction.  The  voice  of  the  Public  was 
disregarded,  the  petitions  were  refused,  and  the  Board  of  Ed  u- 
cation,  led  on  by  the  enemies  of  the  schools,  commenced 
the  demolition  of  the  Department  they  were  elected  to  cherish 
and  support. 

Hal  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education  been  elected  by 
the  most  avowed  enemies  of  the  Public  School  System,  they 
could  not  have  adopted  a  course  which  would  have  pleased 
their  constituents  better  than  the  one  they  have  adopted  in  their 
treatment  of  the  teachers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  it  been 
known,  before  the  election,  in  what  manner  they  were  going  to 
treat  the  teachers,  the  people  would  not  have  honored  a  majority 
of  them  by  a  position  in  the  Board  of  Education.  After  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  convince  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
great  wrong  they  had  done  the  schools,  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Legislature. 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Traylor  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
known  as  the  "Traylor  Salary  Bill,"  which  based  the  increase  of 
salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  on  their  successful 
experience. 

This  bill  met  with  little  opposition  in  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly. The  Governor  signed  the  bill  without  hesitation.  The 
whole  State  seenaed  to  condemn  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  only  arguments  made  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
against  the  bill,  were  on  the  question  of  its  constitutionality. 

This  bill  made  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the 
whole  Department  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  yet  the  Board  refused  to  obey  the  law,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
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The  question  was  taken  to  the  Courts,  and  in  the  Superior 
Court  the  law  was  declared  constitutional.  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
local  in  its  provisions. 

Had  this  law  been  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  best  teachers  could  be  retained  in  the  Primary 
Grades,  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  where  their  work 
would  have  been  productive  of  the  most  good. 

Had  the  wishes  of  the  people  on  this  subject  been  regarded, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  Legisla- 
ture or  the  Courts. 

The  only  hope  of  a  remedy  is  at  the  next  election,  when  the 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Not  including  the  School  Department, the  city  paid  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  in  salaries,  the  vast  sum  of  11,424,237.21.  This 
does  not  include  janitors,  gardeners,  nor  day  laborers. 

The  school  teachers  are  the  poorest  paid  of  any  employees  of 
the  City  except  day-laborers. 

In  twenty-six  derjartinents  of  the  city  government,  the  fol- 
lowing average  monthly  salaries  are  paid  to  clerks  and  deputies. 
This  average  of  salaries  does  not  include  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments mentioned,  neither  does  it  include  day  laborers  nor 
janitors.  If  the  heads  of  the  departments  were  included,  the 
average  of  salaries  would  not  fall  much  below  one  hundred  and 
# fifty  dollars  per  month: 

AVERAGE   MONTHLY    SALABY. 

Assessor's  Office $1 28  00 

Superintendent  Streets 148  34 

Tax  Collector's 126  00 

Treasurer's 175  00 

Auditor's 175  00 

Mayor's 250  00 

Sheriff's 136  19 

County  Clerk's 162  50 

License  Collector's 126  56 

Recorder's 1 21  34 
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Fire  Department 137  50 

Registrar's 125  00 

Health 110  00 

Board  of  Supervisors' 120  00 

Park  Commissioners' 150  00 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 89  44 

City  and  County  Attorney's 120  00 

District  Attorney's 206  00 

Coroner's 137  00 

Police  Court 200  00 

City  Hall  Commissioners' 125  00 

Chief  of  Police 123  00 

Salary.  Board. 

Industrial  School $64  50  $40  00  104  50 

Hospital   62  35  40  00  102  85 

Alms  House 50  00  40  00  10  00 

House  of  Correction 69  56  40  00  109  56 

Total   ,...$3,598  78 

$3,598  78-=-  26=$138  41,  is  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to 
the  deputies  and  clerks  employed  by  the  city,  while  the  average 
monthly  salary  paid  to  the  school  teachers  is  $71  02. 

If  the  average  salaries  paid  the  clerks  and  deputies  were  re- 
duced one-half,  then  the  teachers  would  receive  on  an  average 
only  one  dollar  and  eighty-two  cents  per  month  more  than  the 
clerks  and  deputies. 

Every  position  now  filled  by  a  clerk  or  deputy  could  be  filled 
from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work  would  be  as  well 
performed  as  it  is  at  present;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one 
in  one  hundred  of  the  clerks  and  deputies  could  perforin  the 
work  required  in  the  schools. 

Why  is  this  discrepancy  in  salaries  ?  The  preparation  for 
teaching  requires  more  time  and  money  than  the  preparation  for 
a  clerkship  or  a  deputy's  position.  One  would  naturally  think 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  have  the  higher  salary.  Upon  exam- 
ination it  will  be  found  that  the  salaries  of  nearly  all  the  clerks 
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and  deputies  in  the  various  departments  of  the  city  government 
have  been  fixed  by  law  at  Sacramento.  Their  salaries  are  se- 
cure and  stable,  and  not  left  to  the  whim'  of  whomsoever  hap- 
pens to  have  charge  of  the  department  in  which  they  work. 
The  salaries  of  the  school  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left, 
as  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked  about  by  every  Board  of  Education. 
To  the  teachers,  no  mutter  how  competent  and  faithful,  nothing 
is  secure.  They  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  their  compensation  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  same  body. 

If  legislative  enactment  has  a  tendency  to  give  ]3ermanency 
and  stability  to  the  salary  of  any  employees  of  the  city,  or  if  it 
lends  a  dignity  to  the  position,  surely  the  school  teachers — the 
earnest  workers  in  the  department  of  intelligence — have  the 
right,  above  all  others,  to  have  permanence,  stability  and  dignity 
thrown  around  their  positions. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  city  paid  the  school  teachers 
$639,259  04.  This  vast  amount  of  money  is  under  the  control 
of  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  number 
seven  resolves  itself  into  four,  as  the  four  generally  whip  the 
other  three  into  line.  This  is  too  much  power  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  four  men,  or  even  seven  men.  The  whole  Depart- 
ment is  kept  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  fearing  lest  the  salaries 
may  be  reduced.  The  disbursement  of  this  amount  of  money 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  law  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teachers 
will  feel  that  as  long,  at  least,  as  they  are  employed,  their  salar- 
ies will  not  be  changed  without  a  moment's  notice.  That  the 
school  teachers  are  sure  of  their  positions  as  long  as  they  do 
good  work  and  commit  no  unprofessional  act,  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  our  department.  If  the  salaries  were  fixed  and  sta- 
ble, and  not  liable  to  fluctuate  suddenly,  the  schools  would  be 
much  benefited,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  would  be  dig- 
nified and  exalted.  The  main  object  sought  in  the  "Traylor 
Salary  bill"  was  to  put  the  compensation  of  the  teachers  on  a 
more  permanent  basis. 

Had  the  law  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  C6urt,  the  de- 
partment would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  been  taken  entirely  out  of  politics.     That  they  may 
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have  friends  at  court,  the  teachers  all  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  elections.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  can  have  but 
a  detrimental  influence  upon  the  schools.  For  their  own  pro- 
tection, the  teachers  are  obliged  to  do  many  things  which  are  dis- 
tasteful and  humiliating. 

The  average  School  Director  is  not  satisfied,  unless  his  vanity 
and  pride  are  flattered  and  compliments  showered  upon  him 
without  number.  He  imagines  himself  the  embodiment  of  wis- 
dom in  all  school  matters,  and  is  dissatisfied  unless  the  teachers 
reflect  the  same  opinion  of   him  which  he  himself  holds. 

Put  the  proposition  as  you  please,  it  is  humiliating  and  de>- 
grading  to  seven  hundred  educated,  intelligent  people  to  be 
under  the  absolute  control,  as  regards  their  tenure  of  service 
and  compensation,  of  a  body  of  twelve  men,  who  seek  the  posi- 
tion, not  on  account  of  their  fitness  from  experience  in  school 
matters,  or  from  education,  but  on  account  of  political  notoriety 
or  for  the  accomplishment  of  personal  ends. 

While  this  state  of  things  exists,  the  majesty  of  the  law  ought 
to  be  invoked,  and  the  Legislature,  the  source  of  educational 
authority,  ought  to  dignify  the  teacher's  profession  by  enact- 
ments bearing  on  the  compensation  and  tenure  of  service. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Europe  and  Asia,  observ- 
ing the  benign  influence  of  our  Public  Schools  upon  the  people, 
have  sent  commissioners  to  our  shores  to  study  our  system  of 
education  with  a  view  to  its  adoption. 

Our  Public  Schools  are  the  real  foundation  upon  which  the 
liberties  of  the  people  rest,  and  upon  which  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment,"the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  is  built.  They  are 
of  more  importance  to  this  nation  than  the  Constitution,  for 
without  them  the  guarantees  of  liberty  contained  in  that  instru- 
ment would  exist  only  in  name. 

That  these  guarantees  are  vouchsafed  depends  not  upon  a 
standing  army,  or  an  iron-clad  navy,  but  upon  the  superior  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

The  public  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  intelligence,  the  bul- 
warks of  freedom, — destroy  them,  and  the  government  will  soon 
lapse  into  a  monarchy,  or  what  is  worse,  and  more  to  be  dreaded, 
into  the  condition  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States. 

28 
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The  idea  that  public  education  is  a  necessity,  not  a  charity, 
is  now  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  public 
schools  have  been  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  have  as- 
sumed a  position  of  such  importance,  that,  erelong,  they  will  be- 
come the  subject  of  National  legislation,  to  such  an  extent  that 
Constitutional  provision  will  be  made  for  their  protection  and 
perpetuity.  They  will  form  a  new  department  of  the  National 
government,    which,    in   importance,    will    outrank   all  others. 

They  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  they 
effect  beneficently  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  whole 
country.  Their' rapid  growth  and  generous  support  are  the  best 
proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 

The  great  National  parties  connot  much  longer  ignore  the 
question  of  public  education.  Already  one  of  these  parties  has 
recognized  it  in  its  declaration  of  principles  in  187G,  and  again 
in  1880.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  the  talisman  of  success — and  as 
such  will  receive  the  homage  of  all  political  parties  seeking  for 
public  favor. 

Your  honorable  body  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  requirements 
of  the  citizen  are  increasing  every  year.  As  the  country  increases 
in  wealth  and  population  there  must  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  intelligence  among  the  masses,  to  maintain  a  "stable 
equilibrium/' 

It  is  frequently  said  by  the  enemies  of  public  schools  that  the 
primal  idea  of  public  education  is  abandoned;  that  the  people 
are  being  over-educated;  that  we  should  go  back  to  teaching 
simply  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  that  on  account  of  too 
much  education  we  shall  have  no  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of 
water. 

The  argument  is  too  puerile  to  be  answered.  It  smacks  of 
accidental  prosperity  and  snobbish  aristocracy.  The  same 
course  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  discard  the  steamship  for 
the  sailing  vessel,  the  railroad  for  the  stage  coach,  the  telegraph 
for  the  mail  bag. 

No,  the  idea  is  wrong,  unjust,  ungenerous,  unpatriotic; 
more  applicable  to  India  and  China  than  to  enlightened,  free 
America. 

The  money  spent   upon  our   schools  is  an   investment  for  the 
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future  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  intelligence  developed  by 
th^m  is  a  vested  legacy  for  the  perpetuity  of  individual  freedom 
and  national  independence.  Therefore,  guard  them  carefully, 
provide  for  them  liberally.  They  are  the  sources  of  National 
wisdom. 

"  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding?  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is 
it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth  saith,  it  is  not 
in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  be  got- 
ten for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 
It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious 
onyx  or  the  sapphire.  The  gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it; 
and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  pearls;  for  the  price  of  wis- 
dom is  above  rubies." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOK, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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